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1 NT RODUCTÍOR 

rONGRESS-WEEK at Cocanada witnessed of tmbotmdad^ 

enthueiasm amongst the thousands of nafionals of the couatry 
who had gone there from a!l quarters of Índia to attend the 
National Congress. An infíuencia! Reception Committee formed 
from the Andhra Province looked to the reception, housing* 
board and other arrangements for the huge concotirse of peopl® who 
had gatbered there. A stnall town called Gàndhx-nagar, built of 
tents and bamboo thatcbes, was temporarily erected on a stretch of 
sandy soil some 2 miles away from the town. A huge pandal was 
set up for the Congress inside an enclosed pavilion— all in Khadi— 
aecommodating some 12 thousands Delegates and visitors,- Ã 
separa te pandal, alao in khadi, was erected for the Kfcilàfat and 
UI emas" Conference ; and there were other big tenta for the Khadi 
Exhibition, the Akalis, and others. Besides the usual poiideal Confer-- 
ences held along with the Congress every year—namely, the Khilaiat 
Conference. the Scudents" Conference, the Ladies* Conference and 
the .Ulemas* Conference (held along with the Congress since Gaya in 
1922)— there were also inaugurated 2 new political Conferences at 
Cocanada. Of these the All-índia Volunteers* Conference was a- 
direct ofíshoot of the Ahmedabad National Congress where Mahatma 
Gandhi had called into bsing the National Volunteers* Corpa* 
Since the Mahatmas® incarceration this Volunteer movement 
was almost dyiog out till it was again revíved by Pt. Jawahar Lai 
Nehru and Sj. Hardikar. The All-índia Khadi Exhibition was 
the other ofíshoot of the Congress where the Khadi workers found 
fui! scope and the various khadi-pracharak-saraitys of the country 
Were brought together to consolidate and organise the khadi work of 
the Congress on a more exteosive basis. Advantage was also taken of 
such a vast all-*índia gathering to hold a number of iess important Con¬ 
ferences. The Social Conference opened on the 2Qth Dec. was presíded 1 
over by Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer. A Theistic Conference with Prof. Beni 
Madhav Das as the president was held on the 28th Dec. The All- 
India Libraries Conference was opened by Mr. M. R. Jayakar on 
the 26th, and a Hindu Sahifcya Sammilan to organise propagatioa 
of an All-índia Hindi Script was held on the 23rd with Seth Jamna- 
lai Bajaj presiding in the place of Babu Rajendra Prosad of Patna. 
The Swaraj ists held their party meeting on the 2çfch Dec., whilp 
the Akalis with Sardar Mangai Singh held their demonsiratxons and 
meetings almost every day. 

The Congress was announced to be held on Dec. 24th but on 
the representation made by Mr. C. R. Das and the Bengal Provincial 
^Congress Committee it was postponed to the c8th. This was a conces- 
sion to the Bengal delegates who could not come in time owing to a 
serkras breach in the East Coast Railway llae and the stoppagft of j. 
'/traias. from Calcutta«-v : ;;:: 
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THB ARRIVAL OF THE PRESIDENT 

Maalana Mahotned Ali, the President-elect of the Coneress, 
and Maulana Shaukat Ali, the President-elect of the Khilafat 
Conference, arrived at Cocanada on the 24th December. The 
0,e&t majority of the provincial leaders with their contingent of 
delegates had come by this time. Mr. C. R. Das and his Bengal 
suoporters carne on the 2$tb» For the nexfc few days there were 
meetings and processions en galore. The Municipal . Board oí 
Cocanada presented their address of welcome to the AH Brothers 
and som*} of the leaders. With the arrival of the two prer.kíeuts* 
ejeqt the national week commenced, 

The National Flag 

On the a8th morning the National dag was hoisted and un« 
fmled by Moidana Mabom^d AH in a quadrsngle where the Congress 
ofôces were erected, The Volunteers and Bha]an parties with small 
JSational flags in their hand9 rallied round the fiag-stafl Mr. Samba* 
murti requested Moulana Mahomed Ali to hoist the Flag of Freedom, 
In doing so Moulana Mahcmed Ali made a short speech as folio wa 

"Sistsrs and Brothers,—As commanded by you I am here to un« 
furl the Flag of the Nation, This Flag is nothing if it is not the Flag 
o! Freedom. But it cannot be the Flag of our Freedom unless ít is 
also the Flag of our national unity. You have commanded me to 
itnfurl this Flag and hoi t it. T a 9 k you, are vou prepared to stand 
by the Indian nationahty against ali difficuHies (cries of yes. yes). 
Then» you pledge yourself solemnly under God’s skv and on God*s 
earth that you w ; ll fight, in your own non-violent fashion, everyone 
who is oppo-ed to índia* s urdty and integrity, whether it be the 
Btranger outHde the gate or the enemy inside the gate. It is a very 
poor thing to üght against the aggressor from outside the gate. 
Every nation does that. Every nation has beea doing it, good 
nations and bad nations alike. But for those who have not won 
freedom it is more important to consider the enemy within the gate 
and that enemy is our own evil nature which wants personal ambi- 
tions to be placed above national honour» above national freedom or 
independence (cheers.) 

“Then, you willhave toforget to-day that you are separated into 
Hindus and Mussalmans, for you are ali of one faith in defence of tbe 
National Flag (hear, hear.) You will also recognise that you are ali 
one, whether you are Moderates, Nationalists or Liberais. Whoso- 
ever you are, so long as you are here you will have to sink ali party 
difEerences and go out as one man because you are one nation. If 
you sòlemnly pledge to forgefc ali these differences, then and then 
only ask me to unfurl this Flag. (Cries of yes, yes, we shalt forget). 
Down with the diferences that degrade and demoralise us, d own 
with rancour, do.wn with ilhwill,—are you prepared, I ask you? (loud 
and repeated enes of yes, we are). Then I call Gc.d to witness, for 
- ou OTj * or me > and m God’s name, I unfurl U (loud chsers),** 
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This soeech was delivered both In EngHsh and Urdu. Sjt Harisar- 
vottama Rao translated it sentence by sentence into Telugu. As soon 
as the Flag was hoisted, Moulana Mahommed Ali saluted it and all 
the rest followed suít. This Fiag has now been erected permanently 
on a masonry sfrruerure at the sarae place, The Congress opened 
the same d ay in the afternoon, 

The Opening Csremony 

Amidsfc ustiai scenes of enthusiasm the 3 Sth session ©f the 
Indian National Congress opened at 3 p.m> on the 2Sth Dec e 1923, in 
the spacious panda! which was fudy packed by th» delegates and 
distinguished andordinary visitors. Unlike previous sessions, tbisyear 
the pandal was constructed ín the circus model and served better 
from the point of convetiieoceand general arrangements. Decorations 
were simple and were confíned to the use of Khaddar and display of 
leaders* photos, but a particular feature was the exhibition of great 
many pictures of almost all the ex-Presidents of the Congress, a 
nutnber of whom are now Seading Modetates dehnitely opposed to 
the Congress. Mahatma GandhPs picture was, as usual, gtven the 
place oí honour and next ia prominence were those oí the Ali 
Brothers. 


New Sitting Arrangement. 

While since Ahmedabad chairs and benches bave been d iscar d- 
ed and all those attending the Congress haveto squat on the floor, 
the Coconada Reception Committee introduced a change by provid- 
ing wooden galleries to meet the convenience of the visitors who had 
back-seats, This arrangement did not, however, prove fully success- 
ful as a couple of galleries gave way under the weight resulting in 
minor hurfcs to a few visitors. 

Arrival of the President-elect. 

The President-elect, Moulana Mahomed Ali, arrived at three 
o’clock and was received at the gate by Mr. Konda Venkatappayya, 
Chairman, and the members of the Reception Cotnmifctee. He was 
conducted, amid shouts of Gandhi-ki-jai. to the dais in a procession 
which included Moulana Shaukat Ali, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. C. 
R. Das, Mr. C. Vifiaragíiavachari, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr, 
Sorojini Naidu, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr. Vithalbai Patei, Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaj, Mr. K. Nageswara Rao, Mr.Prakasam, Mr. Harisar- 
vothma Rao, and Mr. Bulusu Sambamurthi. These were followed 
by fifty Akalís headed by Sardar Mangai Singh, all dressed in black 
and with kirpans in their hands shouting "Sat Sri Akal.” Flowers 
were showered on Mr. Mahomed Ali on his taking his seat on the 
dais on which were seated among o the rs a few prnminent Liberais 
and members oí Legislatures, Dewan B_ahadur M. Ramachandra 
Rao M.L. A., Mr. N. Subbarao Pantuin, Hon Mr.K. V. Rangaswami 
Xyengar, Mr. C. Venkatapatti Raju M. L. A, Mr. A. Rangaswami 
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lyengar, M. L. À„ Mr, Setthayya,Mr. 8. Satyamurthl M. L. C., 
Mr. C. Ramalinga Reddi M. L. C., Mr. A. S. Knshna Rao M. L; C, 
Mr S. Sriniva9a Iyengar, Mr. Alladi Krishnasawami Iyer, Mr. V. 
Ramadoos, Sir P. C. Roy.Mr. C.Rajagopalachari, Babu Brii Kishore 
Prasad Babu Sheoprasad Gupta, Pandit Sundar Lai, Mr. Rama. 
swami Naicker, Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit Santanam, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 
Mr, Gopala Krishnayya and others. 


Proceedings Begin. 

Proceedings commenoed after three. Another deviation from 
practlce waa that while previously proceedings were opened only by 
national songs like "Bande Mataram”, tbis year they were prefaced by 
recitation of Vedas by Brahmina followed by a recitation from Koran 
by an Arab. The latter explained that his recitations dwelt on the 
subject of unity as a commandment of the Prophet not to waste 
tbeir energies in quarrels. 

Mr. Konda 'Venkatappaya, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, though an Andhra delivered his welcome address in Hindi,— 
a fact which was taken as indicating the spread of that language in 
South índia with a view to adopHng Hindustani a9 the National 
language throughout índia. 


The Presidentiàl Addsess 

When Moulana Mahomed Ali rose to deliver big address, specula* 
tion was rife a9 to whether, in view of the record length of the 
speech, he would readthe whole of it or only the important portions, 
Moulana Mahomed Ali chose the latter course, but even then he 
took several hours and the Congress sat till 9-30 in the evening. 

His speech was heard with cloSe attention and in silence. 
Moulana Mahomed Ali freqnently introduced new observations not 
included in the written speech, and made humorous observations 
by the way which sometimes sent the whole house reeling with 
laughter. 

While Moulana Mahomed Ali was still delivering his speech 8 
volunteer carne and informed the Chairman o£ the Reception Com- 
mittee that there was a great gathering of people outside So 
Moulana Shankat Ali went to keep them in order. He was followed 
by Mes9rs C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru and V. J. Patel. Tho overflow 
mèétinga were addressed by Moulana Shaukat Ali, Mrs. Saroiini Naida 
and Sj, Shyamsundar Chakravarti, Pt. Sunderlal and others The 
fnll text of the two addresses, the Chairman's and the Fresidenfs 
is reproduced in the following pages. ' 



The Cocanada 
National Congress 1923. 

Histórica 1. 

The folWing is a brief outline of Congress Poütics 
during the Iast year.* 

The Gava Congress of 1022, presided over by Mr. C. R. Das was 
broken up into two warring factions. One was the Council-entry 
or Pro-Conndllors, also careci Pro-chaugers, headed bv 
Mr. C. R. Dass and P>\ Motilal Nehru; and the other was the 
orthodox N-C-O party, known as the Anti-Council party or the 
No-changers, headed by Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar who succeeded 
Mahatma Gandhi to the editorship of the Mahatma’s oreran 
“Young Índia." b 

The historv of their origin is this : The Civil Disobedience 
Enquirv Committee appointed by the AU-India Congress Committee 
in June 1022, ostensibly for the purpose of reviving N-C-O activifcies 
wh^ch had in the previous six months bsen almost paralysed by an 
ir»tens?ve camnaign of repression by the Government, toured up and 
down índia collectine evidences of N-C-O workers as regards the 
feasibilifcv of undertaking mass Civil Disobedience. The enquiry 
exposed the rotten-ness of the N-C-O organisation. The question 
of mass civil disobedience was shelved and in its place arose the 
question as to whether the original boycott of the Councits pro- 
nounded in the N-C-O programme shouíd be maintained as hereto- 
fore. Three members of the Committee, nnmely, Pt. Motilal Nehru, 
Mr. V. J. Patel and Hakim Ajmal Khan expressed themselves 
s+ronglv in favour of Council-entry wbile the other three members, 
Dr. M. A. Ansari, Mr, Rajagopalachariar, and Mr. Kasturi-rangá 
Iyengar were opposed to it.' The reporí of this Committee was 
presented to the President of tbe Congress, Mr. C. R. Das, on 
.soth. October 1922, and its publication was the signal of an acute 
Press con+roversv which went on ti 11 the Gaya Congress was held 
in December T922. Tn bis Presidential Address Mr. Da9 openly 
threw in h?s lot with the Pro-councihors. This created a great and 
unexpected ferment, as Mr. Das was believed to an out and out Gan- 
dhite, and the Congress was on the point of breaking up in a fiasco. 

* Por a fuller account: S*e T. A. R. 1922 Vol. T. and tbe forthcoming 
T. a. R. 1923-vol. II. which deal with th<? Poiitic^l Bfistory of Çadia <j£ tije 
period. 
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The íollowers of Mr. C. Rajagopatachari wens, however. so 
well-organised and numericallv stronger that on alna^st all points 
of contention the new party sustamed a heavy defeat. Pandit 
MotilaVs prnposifiori, tbat-^it is resolved with reference to the 
report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee that non-co- 
operators should contest the elections on the issue of the redress 
of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swaraj in accord- 
ance with the principie of non-violent non-co-operation and make 
every endeavour tobe returned in a majority” wasrejected by a large 
majority* But the voting was significant. It disclosed a verv deem 
cleavage in the Congress ranks. About a third of the delegates at 
Gaya voted for a change in favour of the Pro-Council nartv, and this 
group commanded the majority of the most influential of the Provin¬ 
cial leaders. The opposite party, though having a clear two-thirds 
majority, counted its support mainly on the younger section of 
Çongress-mecu 


This perpetuated the spUt. Immediat^y after the Congress 
at Gaya Mr, C. R. Das declared that the resolntions díscnssed 
in the Subjects Committee and those passed bv the Congress 
had convinced him that there were at leasfc two schools of thought 
with fundatnen l al differences. He issned a manifesto, formins what 


was then known as the Congress-Khilafat-Swaraj Party. accepting, 
however, the creed of the Congress, namely the attainment of Swaraj 
by all peaceful and legitiraate means and also the principie of non- 
violent non-co-operation. The defeat of Mr. Das’ party d ; d not, as 
some pessimists had expected, lead to a secessinn from tbe Congress. 
Mr. Das expected to convert soon his mino r ity into a majority. 
Much was the gulf widened between the two parties by an intem- 
perate and irresponsible press. Mutual recrimination became the 
order of the day and motives concocted in editorial conclave^ were 


gratmtously fathered upon the leaders. Mr. Das toured western Tndia 
to consolidate his party, while Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and his confe- 
derates weré preaching to the people the utter fuHlity of the Council 
method and urging them on to work the constructive programme 
with a view to prepare for mass ciyil disobedience. The bitter con- 
troversy raised by the two parties gradually filtered down to aU 
sections of the people. The result was that the work of both the 
wmgs of the Congress was totally paralysed. Much confurion 
prevaiied. No work was done. The Pro-changers were speaking 
wxtna hundred voices: some were for responsive co-operation, or 
P ossible and non-co-operation whçn necessary, 
n for . 1 wh< ^ esa3e > continuous and unfaltering obstruction 
® ven th ° se who were opnosed to CounciWentry 
^htLlh rnJ f dm ,^ d ’ some of them aim ed at mass civil disobedience 
on th! Kh^I UCtl 7 pr °S ramme > wbile others wanted to concentrate 
and so on ThA a ^r n n tl ° na \ e(3 * UCation for itsown sake, 

Ví/anteers tmà reâ * u Í lons passed at Gaya asked for 50,000 

' . ntmz and 25, lakhs of Rupees for the Congress fund. But 
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it was soon íound that party quarrels were much better em- 
ployment ior the ieaders than active execution oí the resolution. 
Consequently, with the lapse of time, that resolution became a 
dead-ictter, aud the country lapsed mio inactivity for people were 
growing disgusted at the very narne of the Congress. 

The Compromise 

Early in February 1923 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad exerted hixn- 
self to bring about a compromise between the factious parties. fAgood 
sectioa ot pubiic’ opinion supported this new move, because it was 
recognisea 0n ali hands that the integrity of the Congrcss could not 
be kept m tact winle veterans like Mr. Das, Pandit Nehru and 
Hakini Ajmai Khan were not ia agreemeut with its policy, and that 
a way out ol tne impasse must be devised so that both the wings 
might work out their respective programmes without hindering each 
other's work. When Mr. Das was in Bombay in February, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad had a long discussion with him and his party and 
proposed “ that both parties should suspend Council propaganda íor 
two months and work whole-hearteclly to coliect men and money 
according to the Gaya resolution of the Congress; that, if by that time 
the country became prepared for Civii Disobedience, the All-India 
Congress committee wuuld so declare, in which case both parties 
should join in such Civil Disobedience; that, if on the contrary the 
All-Índia Congress Committee fail to make such declaration, each 
party would be at liberty to continue the Council propaganda and 
accept the verdict of a special session oí the Congress to be held in 
the month of June." Mr. Das consulted the members of his party 
and miormed the Maulana Saheb that the terms proposed were not 
acceptable to them, and proposed another set of terms—"that we 
should aliow each other to work out our separa te programmes with¬ 
out interference and unitediy work out the programme in which we 
all agrecd ; that m the event of the Working Committee not accept- 
ing our proposai, he would agree to suspend Council propaganda íor 
two months to enabie the majority party to work ouc their scheme of 
Civil Disobedience unhampered in any way/' The first proposal was 
rejected by the Working committee and the second was never placed 
before it. The Maulana however did not give up his efforts. * At Al- 
lahabad and afterwards at Calcutta, he discussed his proposals with 
the leadcis oi the Das-JNehru party and, as a lesult, a compromise 
was artived at Allahabad, the terms of which were: “the suspension 
of the Council propaganda on both sides till the 30ÍI1 April; both 
parties to be at liberty to work the remaining items of their. 
respective programmes m the interval without interfering with each 
other; the majority party wiil be at liberty to carry on their 
propaganda in accortiance with the Gaya programme about money 
ana|, volunteers; the minority party will co-operate with the 
majority party in appeaiing for and raising such funds and enlisting 
%Mti woyfests as may be neçess&ry. for tba çowrtwtive progrpms 
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and also in working the constructive programme and other common 

mattars • eacb party to adopt such course after the 3 oth Apnl as 

it may be advised; and this arrangement is subject to the condrtion 

that tiiere is no dissolution of the exirting CouncUs m any provmce 

beíore the expiry of the íull term for which they have been cons- 

tituted.” 


This compromise satisfled nobody. lhe extreme non-co*operator 
and the extreme Pro-Councillor agreed in condemning it as useless. 
In íact, the terms were DOt catried out during the penod stipuiated 
for the purpose. At the end oí the period, Mr. C. Kajagopalachari 
issued a statement recognising the failure oí both the partics to 
carry out the terms of the compromise and reiterated tuat the pro- 
gramme beíore Congressmen was the one adopted at Gaya, though 
the other party could pursue their own plans. This statement 
evoked a great deal of angry criticism even amongst Mr. C. 
RaiagopalacharTs supporters. lhe uneasiness that characterised 
the hrst two months after the Gaya Congress again prevailed. 
There was practically no programme beíore the country. The old 
constructive programme oí the Congress^remained a dcad Ijttcr* 


The Swaraj Party 

Though it was a terriblc deíeat that Mr, Das and his party sus- 
tained at Gaya, he succeeded gradually in consolidating tne position 
oi his party more and moic, much to the detiiment and chagrin 
oí the orthodox party; The new party carne to be known as 
the SWAKAJ party, lhe public were, however, kept in a State 
of unbearable suspense for about two months about the programme 
of the new party. lhe Mabarashtra politicians led by Mr. JN, 
C. Kelker were insisting on “ Responsive co-operation" which 
meant notbing more than opposition in the Council when necessary and 
co-operation when possible. Mr. Kelkar especially made it clear 
that the party must enter the Councils with the definite object of 
helping the constructive programme, On the contrary Mr. Das and 
Pandit Nehru used difíerent terminology. They were not for smali 
gains and concessions. They said they were out to wreck the con- 
stitution by means ot Wholesale and continuous obstruction within 
the Councils. They would oppose even good pieces oi legislation with 
a view to realise the ultimato and certaimy the gieater, object of 
bringing the Government down. it was feit that the party must 
meet at an eariy date and loimulate a programme wiitien in precise 
language. And so at Allahabad the nneting was held and a pro- 
piamme settkd. lhe detaíled programme was that the schemc 
prepared by Mr, Las be cncuiated íor criticism; the im- 
mediaíe pbjcct tf ihe party is the attainment oi bwaraj, that 
is, secuiing the íigkt to irame a consütution adopting such 
ncry and System as are most smted to the condúions of the 
covuuy and to the gtnius of the people ; that the party wiU, 
m stesrn, %mm tn kfeaif pf m cptmtsy iw 
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legitimate demands as formulated by the party as soon as the 
eiections are o ver, and ask for their acceptance within a reascnable 
time by the Government; that ií the demands are not granted to 
the satisfaclion oí the party, occasion wiU tnen arise íor the elected 
members belonging to the party to adopt a policy of uniiorm, 
continuous and consistem: obstructiòn within the Councils with a 
view to make Government through the Councils impossible, but 
beíore adopiing such a policy the representatives of the party in 
ihe Councils, will, ií necessary, strcngthen themselves by obiaming 
an express mandatc oí tüe elcctorates on their behalf. This pro- 
gramme removed, to a certain extent, the many misconceptions in 
the public mind regarding the policy of the Swarajists. !t was 
however, pointed out that the policy oi obstruction decided upon by 
the party could not succeed, the Reíorm regulations being what they 
are. 1’here might bceffectivc opposition but no obstruction oi business 
even íor effective opposition. And it was íeared that the party inight 
not succeed in securing a majority m the Legisla ti ve Assem bly and 
the Provincial Councils. The certification oí the Princes' Protection 
Bill and the Salt Tax by the Viceroy gave additional impetus to anti- 
Swarajist propaganda. Mr. Das then made it períectly clear that 
neitherhe nor his party belicved that Swaraj would come through 
Councils ; bnt it was neccssary that the Councils, which being fu 11 of 
pro-government mcn were powerfui instruments of repression in the 
hanüs oí the authorities, shouid be smashed and a situation created 
in the country when Government could no longer pretend to rule 
through Parliamentaty methods, when they would be compehed 
either to climb down and accept thè demands oi the people or go 
back to pure autocracy. It was further argued by the Swarajists 
that even granting that mass civil disobedience was the only course 
open to the country, preparatiun for the same could no c be better 
made than by exposing the íarcical character of the Councils, by 
making co-operation between Liberais and Government impossible* 

The Central Party & The Special Congress. 

In the mcn time the No-change party tried to put their pro- 
gramme into motion. But suddealy several serious riots, due to a 
tension of leehng between Hindus and Muslims in .Northern índia, 
marred their prospect. The Punjab again became the hot-bed of 
communal íeuds wiiich bruke out into serious rioes at Multanand 
Aminsar» The Municipal and legisiative policy of a Muslim Minis ter 
and the Sudiu and bangathan movement of the Hindus inaugurated 
by Swami Shracüianand were said to have snapped the boad of 
Hindu-Musiiui unity lor which the Congress had for the last year so 
strenuously and successfulíy worked. The No-changers laid the 
blamc at the door of the Swarajists for having rahed the CouncU 
question at alh The vísit of Mr Das and others to the scene of the 
riots proved futile, and Hindu-MusTm Unity, more speciaUy ia the 
Vwijab, joí tto toe being ttoy a joou# bops* 
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The Nagpur íiag movcment, started in April 1922 was another 
attempt made by tbe No-changers to regain their lost reputation and 
majonty of foliowing m tJtie country. But the beauty of this 
Satyagraba battie was oversbadowed by further indecent Hindu- 
Muslim riots that occurred in Upper índia. 

At the end of tbe period of compromise, a meeting of tbe All- 
índia Congress Committee was held in Bombay m May 1922 and 
a resoiution permitung tbe Swarajists to enter tbe Councils without 
using Congress influence was adopted. 

Tbis again raked up another bitter controversy^ and it 
was at tbis time that tbe Compromise party or tbe CE MT RE 
PARI / carne into existence under the ieadersbip of Vailabbbai 
Patel, The emergence oí tbis party was a great blow to tbe 
ortbodox party. Great discontent prevaiied. Attempts were made 
to cancel tbe Bombay resoiution of compromise. A requibition- 
letter was sent to tbe secretaries of the A. I. C. C. and a meeting or 
tbe Committee was decided to be held* Tbe leaders of the iwo 
parties moved up and down the country saying many unpleasant 
things that happened in the meantime. Mr. Das was said 
to nave disclaimed all moral responsibility for, and with- 
drawn support írom, the Nagpur Satyagraba fight inspite 
of bis deciaration at the Gaya Congress that ne woulü be the hrst 
man to lead the people along the thorny path of mass Civil Disobe- 
dience if they were ready for it. Even m Swarajist quarters, there 
lurked a fear that Mr. Das had committed a tactical bíunder wben 
be withdrew bis support. in the face of the wretched State of 
afiairs in Northern Índia where Hindu-Muslim riots were going on 
as if they were the order oi the day, the central party at last was 
able to assert itself at the meeting of the All-india Congress 
Committee at Bombay and declared íor a suspension oí the 
Congress resoiution asking the country to boycoti the Councils, 
Tbis was the ârst open deleat of the No-changers after Gaya, and 
the first overt triumph of the Dasites inside the Congress. 

Mr. Mahomed A li at last 

With the release of Moulana Mahomed Ali, after his 2 years’ 
hard labour in Jail, on the 29th August 1923 things began to look 
more hopeful. His release eradiated a new hope in the country. 
Next to Mahatma Gandhi there was no other popular leader as 
demonstrative and as transparently a non-co-operator as the great 
Muslim. To him, the greatest quarreller in Índia, all the other 
quarrellers who had managed by their inter-necine quarrels to 
shake the íoundations of the great N-C-0 Congress oí Ahmedabad, 
now tumed their eyes. The Congress leaders had their quarrels 
amongst themselves. Mahomed Ali had^only one quarrel in his liie—■ 
bis eternal quarrel with the Government, He was looked to for 
leaâersbip by theNe-cliangçrs. Tbe Centre Party looked to bina íor 
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absolute supporfc; and the Swarajists were sure of not meeting any 
opoosiHon from him. A special session o! the Congress was decided 
upon at the Bombay meeting of the Congress Committee. On the 
I5th September T023 the Special Congress was held in Delhi. It 
was presided over by Moulana Abul Kalam Azad but was wholly 
dominated by the personality of Mahomed Ali. His heroic gesture 
of having received a wireless message from Yerrowada (the great 
jail where Maha+ma Gandhi was kept in confinement) was a diplo- 
matic stroke of the highest order. At once it silenced the No- 
changers, and the ratification of the Bombay resolution raising the 
Congress ban on Councils was then a merry walk-over to the 
Swarapsts. Mr. Mahomed Ali recognised that in the face of snch 
a determined altitude on the p\rfc of the Das-Nehru party with 
gradually swelling ranks, the only statesman-like policv was to 
permit the Swaraíis^s to go their own way to wreck the Councils as 
thev professed, without any hindrance from the Congress. The 
Delhi resolution thus permitted those who had neither religious nor 
consnientious obiection to both to vote for and to seek election at 
the Councils, and thus practically overturned the Gaya decision. 

The Elections 

Then carne the elections, and the whole country was kept for 
the nexttwo months in merry excitement over the election campaigns. 
The Swarajists srained almost eveflywhere sweeping victories, and 
thev fought with the name of the Congress on their lips. Great 
moderates like Sir Surendranath Banerji in Bengal, Mr. Sheshagiri 
Iye~ in Madras, Mr. Paranjpye in Bombay were thoroughly beaten 
at the polis. In some provinces the Swarajists were in absolute 
majority; other seats were captured by the Independents, the 
central party in Tndian poli fies, while the old Moderates as a party 
suffered so great a deíeat as to threaten its existence, moribund 
though it was, for ali time to come. 

We give bf»low the main land-marks in the history of the 
Congress during the year. 

26 Dec. ’22 Gaya Congress. Desbbandhu Daa’8 Presidential Address. Jamait 

ul-Ul^ma says Pouneil <‘ntry agíunst tho Shariat. 

28 I)gc. *23 Cernem?* Snfrpcts Committee aecppts S)t. RaiagopalacbarPs 
pmpnsitioa opposing Council enfcry. Congress rejects Subjects 
Committee^ resolution 1113 . Boycott of Rritish Geods. 

31 Dec. *22 In ooen Congress Bife. RaiaenpalaobaTPs resolution declared 
earried. Congress Topudiatod fnture loans to be raised by 
Gnv<»rnment of Tndía. Civil Disobedience Resolution nasped. 

1 Jan. *23 Mr. Da* sub^its resignatinn of A. I. 0. 0, Presidentahip. 
Manifesto of the n*w Swarajva 'Party issued. 

27 Jan. ’2$ Bombay nipeting of Das party. Moulana Azad*s eflEorta at Cotn- 

promise fails. 

1 Feb. *23 Coagms Worktng Oomrnifitee meeting at Bombay. Moulana 
Azad*a terras for Oompromise pmnosed. 

14 Feb. *23 Swaraj Party meeting at Allahabad, Sabeme outlfned* 
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28 Fab. ’2S Wotfkins Onmmittee and A. I. 0. 0, meatings at Allababad. 
Terras of tbe Tnuv\ 

18 Mar. *23 Gandhi Day. All-Tndia Hartal. Beginnine of Flag Struggle. 

1 April ’23 Flag Strueete in Nagmir. Riofcs in Amritsar. 

16 April ’23 Sanderlafi senfenced. Ban on Flag nronessions fn Nft£?Dur f 
LeadeTs* raeeting at LahnTe to restore Hiridn*Mn*lim Unity 
1 May *23 Nagpnr Satyagraha begine. S«n. 144 nrdpr d’8obeyed. Arresta 
of batebes of Ratyagrahis Fnrtber rtofrfl in tbe Pnniab. 

23 May *23 WoTking nommittee raeeting afc Botnbay. Special Session 
of Oongress prnposal accented. 

26 May *23 • A. T. H. O rae a Mng at Borabav. SnemV Session motfnn rejocted. 

Worlring Oomrmttpe resigne. OENTRE PARTY leadere take up 
offiee. Fxtension of time for tbe fulfiloaent of Gaya programtne 
MU tbe end o? Jnlv. 

I June *23 Mt. Das*s toar in Madraa Presidenev. Sit. RajasropaleharPs 

nmnaganda agaiost \ T. 0. 0. deeiffinn. 

8 Joly *23 WorTdn» Onmmittee motins: at Nagmir «nere^Rt reeolntione 

danloriner tbe attitnde of P. 0. C.s opposed to CompToraise 
and suonorting Snecial Spssion. 

9 Jnlv *23 Siwial S a s«inn resobitinn oarried by tbe Working nommittee. 

10 July *23 S*th Jamna^al Raiai sentenned. Debate on Mabatmaji^ 
relea^e in tbe Asserably. R a qu ? sition for another A. I. C. O. 
meeting. 

3 Ang. *23 A. T. 0. O. meptíncr at Vixacranatsm,. Nagnnr resnlutíon or* 
bolding Soeeial Session confirmed. Delbi offers to arrange for 
Soeeial Oongress. 

16 Anflf. *23 Laia Lai nat Bai Tplpased. 18 Aug. ’23 Arresta cease at Nagtmr. 

26 An» *23 Tro^n-Mnslim R’*nts a* Raba^annnr. 

29 AUG. ’23 MOULANAMAHOMFD ALTFREEFROM J4TL. 

10 SpdM *23 rnformal OonferpnopR of Tj a adprs at TMht for Oomprnraise. 

II Sept. *23 QnoBMon of restoriog Hirjdu-Muslim TTnity dip«t7RRed. 

13 S°nt. *23 "Wnrking Corornittpp mootio» at D^lb? ootiMder Ritnatinn 
16 SEPT. *23 SPEHTAL OONGRERS RESSTON OPRNR. M>ralana Abnl Kalara 
Azad’s address advneatee elosmg nn of tbe ranks. 

16 S«pt.- *23 Ooranromís« reeolntion lifting tbe ban on Oooneil entry, 

movrd by Monlana Mabòmed Ali, approyed by the CJnngresR. 

17 Sppfc. ’23 Besolntionn on boyoott of Britisb G-oodfl and on Oommittee to 

oTganioo nWi] Disobpdienoo oassed. 

22 Sont *23 SwaTai Pftrty buav witb election rampaign. 

■»6 Oct. ’23 flwraí Party ^amoaign-Manifesto issned. 

26 OpM f 23 Moulena Sbanlcat Ali Tpln^apd. 

NOVEMBFB—FLFOTTONS TN THF PROVTNOBS, 

6 N^v. *93 Hindn.Mu»lim tronble again at Nagpnr. 

13 Nov. ’23 ^Wnrking nonrimittoe mpoting at Anrmtaar. Akali sitnation * 
diRonoRpd bv L«aderp, vSoçraraiist PnoonQoisq fu Bombay, 

25 Noy. 23 Working Oommittee mpetinfr a t Abmpdabad 

26 Nov. 23 Madrae Oonnoíl first moetinsr. Rwar a j; fí fo’ No-Oonfidence motion 

on Miniet^r*» dpfoated. 

30 Nov, »23 Sir Snrondra N. Banerii at tbe Polis by Mr. Das» party 

11 Deo. *23 Lord Lytton»!? ofer to Mr. Das tr form B«ngal Ministry. 

16tb.—Benpal Paot oontroversy Mr. C. R, Das»’ manifesto 
on tbe attitude of tb» nartv. 

76 l>o. 23 Mr. Das rpfnses Lord Lvtton^ ofPer 
25 DBG. T0 1 J AN.-CONGRESS WEEK AT 000AN ADA. 
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THIRTY-EtGHTH SES^ION OP 

The lndian National Congress 

COCAN.4DA—28TR DECEMBER 1928. ' 

Wslcome Address. 

In welcomíríg the Congress, the DeJegates and Vísitôrs, to Cocanada 
Mr. Konda Venkatapayya G^ru, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
delivered the followirg Address. 

Mattlana Mahomed At.i Saheb, Brothers and Sisters.— 

The pleasant duty of offering welcome to you on behalf of the 
Andhra Desha has been entrnsted to me and I do so most heartily, 
This is a dav nnique in tbe history of the province, as it gives to its 
people the opportunity for the first time to offer most cordial wel¬ 
come to you who are engaged in the great fight for the freedom of 
our motherland. 

A Historic Race 

The Andhras are an historic race who at first ruled over the 
territory lying between the rivers of Godaveri and Krishna and ex- 
tending to the sea^ on either side, with Dhanvakataka as the 
capital? About goo B. C, they expanded their kingdom to Northern 
índia and held imperial throne there for nearly 400 vears having 
Patna (Patalipntra) for their seat of Government. They had also 
fonnded on the banks of the Krishna near Dhanyakataka the great 
TJniversity of Araraoti which was equalled only by the xmiversities 
of Nalanda and Takshasila in Northern Xndia. Their renowned 
architecture of the Buddhist stupa of the Amaravati attracted the 
atten ^ on 0 f the British Government which has since removed the 
most valuable relics of that artistic structure for exhibition in the 
great museum of London. In the days of Moghul Empire the 
Andhns established the dynasty of Vizianagaram and successfully 
resisted for several centuries the inroads of the neighbouring powers - 
pr^serving their ancient civilisation of Southern índia intact. 
After this part of the country came under the British the indivi- 
dnaüty of the Andhras became obscured by being indiscriminately 
mixed up with the communities speaking other languages by a 
Government unmindful of the progress of the people under its rule. 
But durinty the days of agitation against the Partition of Bengal 
the consciousness of the Andhras was roased under the influence of 
the great National movement and they endeavoured to reassert their 
mdividuality by st^rting tbe Andhra movement, Tbey advoçated 

i(a) 
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the redistribtition of the province in Tndia on linguistic basiq $$ 
essential for the development of individualitv of the races living m 
different provinces and also for the solidaritv of the Tndian Nation. 
They had sought for the recognition of that principie bv the Con¬ 
gress prayiner that the Andhra dr,tricts m‘ght be consMtnted into a 
separate province. The heln rendered by Lok, Tilak in this connec- 
tion will always be remerabered with feelings of gratitnde. 

As, the résult of those endeavours the Congress at its Session in 
Calcntta in to xy constituted the area peopled bv the Andhra 4 ? as a 

separafe unit for Congress purpose bpf-it was only left to Mahatma 

Gandhi at the verv inceotion of the N-C-0 movement to recognise 
the principie of readiusfment of nrovinces on lingnistic basis as an 
essential requisite for the fnll development of National consclnn<> 
ness and to effect that readiustment as the first step for the atfain- 
ment of Swarai. This measure has helped t n strengthon the 
Provincial nnits and also promote unity after fostering\ strong 
sentiraent of eomtnon nationalitv among them Tt is this measnre 
that has vonchsafed to ns this opportnnitv to invite the Pon^ress 
here and extend our cordial welcome to our brothers and sisters .frorn 
the varions provinces. 

The Greatness of Gooavaei 


The district of Godavari is one of the most leading districhs in 
the Andhra province, The river Godavar flows through this district 
constituting it one of the most fertile tracts in Southe-n Tndia. Not 
far from here is the town of Rnjahrrmndrv where Raia Narendra 
the most reputed of the eastern Chalnkva kings was rnlmg over 
this part of the conntrv. It was to this kine that the Andhra poet 
Nannva Bhattaraka dedicated the Mahabharafs, the most famons 
work in the Andhra literature. There, after a galaxy nf heroes poets 
and mea learned m Vedas and Shastras have kept up its reputation 
for cnlture and mflnence. 1 


íí® wn ,t ers of Modern times mention m«st be made 
níKandnkun Veernsahngam Pantulu, a HHzen of Raiahmundry. 
He was a great social reformer, renowned authorand journalist whose 
Services to the cause of Teluyu literature are by no means incon- 
siderable, and to whose hfe and writings we owe the beginnines of 
public hfe in Andhradesa. Even to-day this district holdc ita 
own place in education, wealth and culture It is but fitting thlt tííe 
Congress should hold its session in this district and in this 

City wh 1C h is undoubtedly one of the finest in the who>e òf 
Andhra Desa. It is «he people of this district and of tWs 

eitv^ that have had the largest share of responsibilitv for 

holding the Congress here. While acknowledging our difficulties 

^. C r f ° rtS and “«veniences, we aslure vouThat w e 
shall not laclc behind any other province in according the warm^t 
and most cordial welcome to yon all. I hone tw i-n wL i 6 warmes ^ 
vonr »ot mL th, mLSortfÜ' 

íound in the arrangements for your rec^ption. 1 ™ at l l h ' 
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Maha'lmaji’s Absence* 

in this vast Assenibly evesy onc ítelsdeeply the absence of our 
great leadcr Mahalraa Gandlii. wiio ior the íreedom oí our Jand 
toiled night and uay aí ler starting lhe movement of Non-violent 
Non-co-operation. ihai at this moinem, lie should be in the Yerra- 
vada jail is a sad cormnenfc on the wcakness oí the Nation's firmness 
and iutegrity on which he had sj much rehed. 

in the year 1921 most oí the leaders of the land, placing great 
faidi in the movement, went íorward to co-oporate with hirn and 
wcrked with siugie-hcarted devotion. But it must be acknowledged 
that the faiiure to attain Swaraj with ; n one year, as Mahatmaji with 
assurance bom of his faiih in the peoplehad declared, was not to any 
intrinsic defecfc m th-.: prmciplo or programrae o£ Non-co-oporation 
but to the want oí streugih in us to rise tqual to the oceasion. 

With the incarccraticn oí Mahalma Gandhi the movement 
began to íiag and dilíerenccs and dissenlions broke out witbin the 
ranks oí the Congress, Some were íor entering into the Counc-s 
and wiccking them by adopting a policy of obstruction, while others 
opposed tiie same insisting on carrying on the movement as before 
and propaiiug lhe couniry for C vii bisobcdicnce. Two years of our 
precious time wce thus wa.sted tili at Delhi a rapproachment was 
made by aliowing tko&e tliat had no objectiou to enter the Counciis 
to do so. lhe Congress at Deliu has íurther reafhrmed ?ts faith in 
the principie oi noa-vioi* •nt ison-co-operation and calied upon tiie 
country lu cuncciiLraio ah its euorgies in carrying out the construe» 
tive progranmis. But tae elcctions have made it imposs^ole lo 
attend to the ccnstruciive wuik. Ihcre has been no progress mude 
in that d.rectiou. New that lhe elections are over in every part of 
the country, discmis : on has again been starled rtgarding the future 
work oí the Congress. Some Swaraj ists, fcatisfied with eve n the 
limited measiu ? oí succeus they liave aclieived, indicate their desire 
to seek a mandato ironi the congress as to their work in the Counciis, 
while the No-Changers being cussatisfied with the actions oí some 
of the Swaraj ists vhich contravene the fundamental principies 
of !Non-co» opera liou feel it necos&ary to have the principies 
as weil as the programme oí the N-C-O reaffirmcd by íhis 
Congress. At Delhi the special Congress baving merely hfted the 
ban on Conncil entry in respect oí those who feit no consciencious 
objection to enter into the Counciis, any violation of the principies 
of the N-C-U is unwarranted and it is regrettable that some pebple 
should have taken shelter under that resolution to infringe the same. 

Non-Co-Operãtion—The only Policy 

We had tiil now accepted the Non-violent N-C-0 as the only 
means oi securing Swaraj and acíed upon it, I believe that it will be 
admitted bv ail that it wiii be a mislake to abandoh the move- 
ment for the mm roason that we have faikd to achxeve that 
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measure of success which we had expected. Some Ürnk that 
lhe amendment oí the programme is essentsal, wbile otbers are 
of opinion that we shouid rigorously carry on that programme 
as hitherto adopted. And tbis conflict of views scriously handicaps 
the work of the Congress. Now that the question of Council 
entry has been disposed of and the elections also íinished there 
shouid be no difhculty for both parties to unite and carry 
on the constructive programme. lhose that ha vo entered the 
Councils will determine among themseives the progiamme of work 
they shouid adopt inside the Councils. It seems undesirable to 
reopen the question of Councils in any form as at is likcly to kad to 
recrudescente of díssentions which we had strivcn to put an cnd 
to at Delhi with the result oí paralysing the future work of 
the Congress. 

The Triple Boycott 

Again, there is the question of triple boycott which some would 
like to re-af&rm and seek to reinforce. There are otbers who wish 
to alter it and some others who advocate its total abandonment. 
These latter deem it undesirabie to continue a programme whmh has 
been found unworkable in piactice. It is true that it has not evok- 
ed universal entbusiasm amongst the people. But tne examples of 
those wbo have followed the decision oí the Congress in this respect, 
though fewer than expected, are so noble and striking that they are 
in themseives sufficient to inspire the people with the spint ol sacri- 
fice and keep alive the movement. 

Like our illustrious leaders Paiidit Motilal and Deshabandhu 
Das, there were many in humbler pos.tions in different paits oi the 
country who had m 1921 renounced their prospects and professions 
and dedicated their Services to the cause of the country. I beLeve 
there are many even now who still have not gone back to their pro¬ 
fessions but are ready to work as sincerely as before. Lv i* a lew 
men intensely devoted to the cause, keep tLe flag fíying, íhey will 
be a power m the land which will give fresh Vigour and Ide to the 
movement raaking it possible íor some day to auain Swaraj 

To abandon the triple boycott is to abandon the movement. 
Nor does the reason for its abandonment, namely, that there has not 
been adequate lesponse from the people, appear sound. lhe efiorts 
of some thousands in this vast land of 30 crores of people xor a 
period of but one year shook the foundation of tne British Govern¬ 
ment and it is impossible to iorget the results oí that fight. Many 
had given up their colleges which earned for thcm their living, 
many Jsft schools, many entmed jaiis suffering hard pnvatxons, 
much money was spent aud many losses were incurred under the 
heatoí that struggle. Thevery idea oi abandonment is umhmk- 
able when ,we remember that Aíahaíma Gandhi is still in jail. His 
message has gone round the world. Great men in other iands have 
prociaimed that the movement of NOO started by him nas shown 
a n< w way for the regeneratxon of mankirui. hven amcmgst 
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tho Western races who for the sake oí power and dominion do 
not hesitate to abuse the highest discoveries o£ Science to shed the 
blood oi their íeliow beings, this movement has infused the spirit oí 
non-violence and prompted them to some extent to emp]oy the pro- 
gramme of W-C-O. 

Akali Satyagraha 

Again, nearer kome, the Akali brothers, who though belonging 
to a warlike race and soldiers by profession, have already demonstrat- 
ed, X suppose to the satisíaction even oí our moderate friends, the 
practical application of non-violence as a political weapon. They 
are at this mornent engaged m a struggie oí similar nature but of a 
much larger scale with the Government for the purpose of vindicat- 
ing their rights. With these íacts beiore us, can it be said that the 
movement of N-C-O is dead as is the habit with our opponents to- 
day times out of number ? in the Government of Índia report pub- 
lished in the beginning oí 1922 Mr. Rushbrook Williams stated that 
this movement was dead and the time had arrived for writing an 
epitaph on its grave. Xt has been the studied attempt of the Gov¬ 
ernment to create an impression on the mind of the people that they 
were heedless of its strength wfcule at the same time anxiously 
planning in their secret chambers the ways of suppressing it, There 
has undoubtedly been a lull in the movement but such stages of 
depression are temporary and incidental to all movements of sucli 
magnitude. Xf the leaders are prepared to lead, placing real 
conudence in the movement, there would be no lack of íollowing 
in the country. 

The Constructive Programme 

l T or successfully carrying out the Constructive Programme it is 
obviousíy neceosary that both parties should uniu and work hand 
in hand. Such of the Swarajists as have entered the Councils should 
devote at least some of their time for the Congress without allowing 
themselves to be wholly absorbed in Council work. Diference 
of views between the two parties whatevei chey may be should not 
be allowed to interfere with the constructive programme. it is the 
basis c; ali efective action under the seges of the Congress. Both 
parties with mutual gcod will and haimony should co-operate and 
inítise the people with greater zeal for the cause of the country evcu 
as they had done in the year 1921 under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Though it rnust be recognised that there is no leader 
who can approach in his capacity to inspire and infiuence the hearts 
of the people, still there are in the country great persons who by 
virtue of their attainments and personal sacrifice in the cause oi 
freedom can undoubtedly command the confidence of the public. 
If they but stand firmly ímited and call upon the country to work 
the programme, 1 have no doubt there will be a response worthy 
of the cause which is $0 dear to us all 

Some are of opinion that in prder to create in the people a 
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lively in teres t in the work of the Congress there must be something 
stimulating in its programme, but ieally speakiug there can be 
nothingmore potent than thedesire for Swarajya to stimulate tliem 
for action provided tliat such desire is sufhciently strong and 
impelling. Itmust be aamitted that desire for bwaraj isnovv universally 
cherished in the country. Whatever might have been the attitude 
of the difíerent politicai parties in the land tiil now, at this mornent 
all are united in the demand for immediate Swaraj. 

Índia’ Staxus In The World 

Besides, índia has no recognised place amongst the civiliscd na- 
tions of the world. Indians are not allowed to live in foreign countries 
except as coolies to be expioited for the benefit of the Whitemen ; 
even the British Government have failed to redress the wrongs clone 
to our brethren in Kenya and other countries direcüy under their 
charge. The Kenya decision has branded the Indian as slaves, 
declaring it impossible for them to attain a status of equaiity with 
the Whites. lhestrenuous endeavours of the leaders of the Mode- 
rate party to get the decision revised have proved fu tile and the 
speeches of the Dominion Ministers make it absolutely clear that 
Indians so long as they continue as a subject race must remain 
inferior to the Whitemen. lhe bureaucracy in índia has now 
thrown ofí its mask absolutely unmindful of the people and, in uttcr 
disregard of the views and representations both of Moderates and 
Natíonalists, is carrying on its administration in a manner wlxich 
makes it increasingly oppressive and unbeaiable. Wheu the Gov¬ 
ernment is openly and íearlessiy attacked, they turu round and 
threaten that they would withdraw the lteform. buch an act on 
the part of the Government would no doubt be a consummation 
devoutiy to be wished for. ft is these reforms which have rexnovcd 
from our rauks men with whom we had worked together ever sincc 
the Congress began its activities. Equaiity is possible oniy bctweun 
parties eujoying equai freedom and uniess and untii we seeure 
freedom neither we nor our brethren abroad can find remedics lor 
the wrongs doae to us. Whatever view we may take of the picscnt 
situation it is manifestthat Swaraj and Swaraj alone is the pauacea 
for all evils and that Swaraj can only be attained by vigoro us and 
persistent action on the part of the people bom oi passionate desire 
for national self-realisation. Such desire cannot aiways be fcd by 
an existing programme. A cool and deliberate resolve to achieve 
Swaraj in spite of all obstacles is a surer guarantee of our success in 
this struggle for freedom. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The one problem which we have to face at the very outset ot 
our endeavours in carrying out the constructive programme is the 
quesuon of Hindu-Muslim unity which has of late assumed a very 
eenous aspect, particular iy in some of the provmces in JMorthcm 
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índia. Tn the name of rehgmn mosf a*rocious deeds were Cõmmitted 
forgetting the truth that the brotherhood of mau is the highe^t of 
all religions. Hindu-Muslim feuds generallv arise out of disregard 
on the^ part of the people of one commnnity to the religious senti- 
ments and customs of the other. In some places it appears that 
economic reasons have also led to misunderstandings which develop- 
ed into serious distnrbance later. It therefore becomes the first 
duty of the All-India leaders to consult with men of local infiuence 
and concert measure to remove those canses and restore harmony 
amongst the two commnnities. In this connection grateful mention 
has to be made of the snccessfnl endeavours by Dr. Syed Mahrand 
and his friends to make up difference and restore friendly relations 
between Hindns and Mnssalmans at Airaere. 

Tt is no doubt true that we ought to impress uoon the neople 
the idea that we are all Tndians first before we are Hindus, Mnssal¬ 
mans, Parsis, Christians, Sikhs and so on. To create such an 
Impression the leaders of either commnnitv should closelv associate 
themselves with their respective commnnities talem** active part in 
the institntions belongingto th em. Even as the Muslira leaders are 
taking active intemst in the Khilafat and LPema movements. the 
Hindn leaders in the Fongress should likewise take part in the tran- 
saction of the Hindu Maha-Sabha and other organisations pertaining 
to the Hindn commnnity. The mistake cõmmitted bv the neople 
should be pointed ontby their own leaders insisting upon the duty of 
respecting the rights (both civic and religíons) of their conntrymen 
in other commnnites. Tt is hoped that the use fui suggestions made 
by the committee aopoint^d by the Congress for drqffing the Tndian 
National Pact will be adopted after due deliberations by this As- 
semblv with such modifications as may be found necessary. Snccess 
in this direction will be se** as much in the enunciation of the 
principies of action as in the genuine and vígorous endeavours to 
enforce these principies. Hence too much of emnhasis cannot be 
laid on the necessity of the leaders con c entra ti nsr all their energies 
on this prohlem even if it should requxre that every other item in the 
constructive programme should be set aside for a time. For freedom 
of Tndia is impossible without the estabhshment of perfect harmony 
and goodwill between the various communities that inhabit the 
same. 

Value of a Common Language. 

It has been well-nigh agreed by all people that there should be 
a common language for promoting easy intercourse between the 
people living in the various provinces of the country and for 
strengthening the national unity. Tt is also recognised that no 
language other than Hindi is suited for the purpose. Hence it 
follows that the work of the Congress should be transacted m that 
, language. Hence it becomes obvions that the people in provinces 
where Hindi is not known should learn that language in order to 
m ix m orc intimately with the people of other provinces and tò under* 
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stand and take paft in the deliberations of the Congress. Among 
other items of the constructive programme, Khaddar and the ra- 
moval of untouchability demand our closest attention, 

Khaddar Programme 

Tt will be recognised that the programme of Khaddar i<=? the 
easiest to achieve and yet it is surprismg that we have no** made 
the progress which we ought to have achieved. The slackness is to 
be accounted for mostlv by sheer indifference on the p^rt of the 
people and also by the dullness in the raovement itself. The three 
things that ought to be noted as essential for the spread of Khaddar 
in the conntry are: (i) that every rvot should make it his dnty to 
grow cofton in his land at least to the reqnirements of his family, (2) 
that the head of every house-hold sbould provide in each harvest 
season the cotton required for it, and h) that everv familv shonld 
set up one or more charkhas and spin the yarn required for its nse. 
If these conditions are fidfilled, the question of foreign compet ; tion 
can in no way arise and the people wid n^ver be affecfed bv the nse 
or fali of prices in the cloth market. Even for those who like to 
dress themselves ih fine Khadder, the conntrv will in conrse of time 
be able to satisfy their taste if they but per si st in spirming yarn 
systematicallv. Proceedmg on these lines índia ■will ere long be able 
to completely clothe herself in Khaddar—an achievement which in 
itself will bring us nenrest to Swaraj. If there are people in this 
countrvwho still lack faith in Khaddar, let them recall to their mind 
that picture of that Hermit of Sabarmati dad in loin doth and 
giving his Message to the country on the eve of his entry into jail, 

The Cause of Untouchability 

The oroblem of untouchability a^so requires special attention 
particnlarly in Southern índia where the customs and beliefs of the 
people are a grea*- ob^tacle to itn progress ít is not easv to make 
anvadvance in this direction unless the conntry valises the injustice 
of the treatment now accorded to our Panchama bretbren. The 
movement of Non-co-operation is also aspiritual mo^ement and the 
uniust and unequal treatment of our fellow conntrymen prove the 
hollowness of our professions as Non-co-operators. 

The whole programme of the Congress shonld be worked out by 
the Congress Committee in different Parts of the country, but as 
most of the committees exist merely in narne, their reorcanisafion 
should be undertaken forthwith. The Congress work has been 
seriously handicapped for want of adequate help and encourèige- 
ment to the workers. . As the village committees are the real fotmda- 
tions of Swaraj, no time should be lost in enlisting merabers to the 
Congress in the villages and forming Congress committees, if not in 
every village, at leasfc in all important rural centres, in índia more 
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people live in villages than ia towas aad therefore political education 
must spread in the rural areas and tlie message of the Congress 
should be carried to every nook aal cocner of the country. The 
progress of the índian nation depends upoa the progress of the 
people in the villages. Their dehre* and ambitions wili shape the 
destmv of the nation. ThereCore some of our best Congress workers 
must settle themselves in some viilage centres to spread the idea 
of non-co-operation and non-violence and to organise the work of 
the Congress. No pnrmaneat resu ts can be achieved unlesj the 
work is systematised through organisations widely spread out 
throughout tlie country, as m ích in the v.líage as in towns. When 
the vibage Congress comm ttees becatne living centres inhueucing 
the thoughts of th«“* people, and inspiring them to actioa, the day 
will not be far off when the great wave of national movement wul 
sweep into ir even the people in the towas and cities, speil-bouad 
as they are by the glairuur of Western ideas and civilisation. 

Struggle Destined to be Long 

Tt has now become plain that the siruggle for Swaraj is destined 
to be lon * and arduous, and that mea and money, on a scale much 
larger than hitherto, will have to be found for carrying it on. Perma- 
nent arrangements have to be made in villages for the collection of 
Swaraj fund in such a manner that the financial burden may as far 
as possible be evenly distributed amongst the people. 

The work of the Congress must be as regular and systematised 
as that of the Government, and men competent to carry it on must 
be appointed by the Congress. Some of them will be all-India workers 
entrusted with duties pe&fcaining generally to all índia, while others 
will be placed in the provinces to look after the Congress work in 
them. Such of these as require pecuniary help must be provided 
with the same as it is unreasonabie to expect gratuitous work on a 
large scale for an indefinite length of time. It will not be difhcult 
I suppose to find really genuine and competent workers who may 
be trusted with such duties, provided we supply them with the 
necessary minimum of their requirements. The responsibility of 
selecting suitable men for those duties and finding the money 
necessary for them shall lie with the Working Cpmmittee of the 
A. 1, C. Committee. As the Congress work in the provinces has 
gone very much out of joint at the present moment, the árst duty 
of the Working Committee should be to organise this Service and 
finance them. ‘ The Working Committee sha l also give instructions 
to the various provincial committees to regulate the work in their 
districts, finding suitable men and the money requiredforthe purpose. 
It is also highly desirable that the whole work of the Congress should 
be divided into various departments and each of them should be 
placed in charge of one of the members of the Executive Committee. 
After all, the progress of the work depends upon the spxnt and 
enthusiasm which the leadera can iníuse i» the people by their 
strenuQus endeavours. 

2 
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OüR PfcESIDENT. 


We are specially fortunate ia having Maalana Mohamed AH 
Saheb as the president of this session, As it is too well known, he is 
one of the greatest patriots wh o, along with his illustrious brother, 
Maulana Sbaukat Ali, has strenuously been labouring for the cause 
of the motherland. As editor of the * Comrade 1 he attacked the 
Government fearlessly opposing their policy of repression and arbí- 
trary methods of administration and suffered long on that account 
at its hands. His work in the cause of non-co-nperation, as one of 
the most trusted of the lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi, and that of 
his Big brother, gave such impetus to the movement that the Govern¬ 
ment deemed it necessary to remove them from the field by incar- 
cerating them once more. His release from the jail was hailed with 
greatjoy and expectation by the country. He has once more taken 
on hand the work of the Congress, addressing himself first to the 
restoration of peace and harmony both in the ranks of the Congress 
and the country at large. Both himself and his Big brother ha ve 
been since their release travelling far and wide in the conntrv carry- 
ing the message of peace by emphasising the need for absolute good 
will between the two great communities, theMuslim and the Hindu. 
It is said that no great problem awaits the consideration of the 
Congress and hence this session serves no special object. But if 
under his able guidance a solution for the Hindu-Muslim question, 
which had made the Congress work imposrible in several parts of 
the country and has been causing great anxiety to all fhose interest- 
ed in National advancement, is found, we shall have achieved a great 
purpose, establishing unity between the two greatest communities 
in índia and ensuring the uninterrupted furtherance of the cause in 
the future. 

We cannot forget the Services of that most revered grand old 
lady known throughout the country as Bi-Amman. In spite of her 
age she has gone round the country carrying the message of non- 
violent non-co-operation and inspiring the people bv her personality 
with the true spirit of patriotism and sacrifice. Her extraordinary 
act of relinquishment of the purdah is an event worthy of recording 
in the annals of Non-co-operation as illustrative of the highest senti- 
ments of patriotism and self-renunciation. A worthy son of such a 
worthy mother will now preside over the deliberations of this vast 
National Assembly. His message will instil new life and vigour 
mto action with a reinforced enthusiasm justifying the expecta- 
tions raised by us when Mahatma Gandhi was moving and working 
m our mídst. 


I do not propose to detam you any further. I once more offer 
tüe warmest and the most hearty welcome to you all and request 
Maalana Mohamed AU Sahih to take the Chair. H 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH SESSION OF 

The Indian National Congress 

00CA NADA — 28TH DEOEMBEB 1923. 

Presidential Address. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali delivered the following Presiden¬ 
tial Address.* 

Friends and Fdlow worhers. 

It lias been the custom for every occupant of the Presidential chair of the 
Indian National Congress to thank toe delegafces that have conferred on him the 
highest honour it is m the power of the Indian nation to confer on an Indian. 
It haa also boen customary for him to disclaim that his merits deserved such 
signal honour and to declare his unfttness to rank with those that have previously 
occupied the Presidential chair. 1 have no doubfc that the innate modesty of my 
predecessora mfused into thcae disclaimera and declarations a síncerity that eav^d 
them from the banaiity of mere conventions. hut it is no such modesty that 
makea me íurther staLe them by repeüition. When two years ago, just on the 
eve of my imprisonment, a few of the Provinces bad honoured me also with their 
nommations, I was still in a position to withdraw my natne and to give at least 
partial expresbion to the ahock of surprise I íelt on that occasion. This time, 
however, tate had taken the matter almost entirely out of my hands ; for, soon 
after I was discha’ged from prison, I received from the Reception Committee 
here the teiegrapbic message that in a few days it would meet to put the seal of 
its agreement on the choice of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

Beiieve me, if the circumstances that had led to the Special Seasion at Delbi, 
and, still more, if that eession itself had not revealed to me conditions that tnade 
the withdrawal of my narne something in the nature of deseition, I would have 
withdrawu it even at that late stage. I coneider it a presuraption to pTeside 
here, and one reaaon for my reluctance and hesitation must be obvious to all, 
It must be remembered that my association with the Indian National Congress 
is of very recent date. It was only in 1919 that for the first time I attended the 
Congress as a delegate, and then, too, my participation was not in the ordinary 
course. As some of you may remember, my brotber and I had just been 
released from confinement as State Prisoners in the BetuI gaol in wbicb onr 
internment during the last four years of the War had culminated. We had, of 
course proceeded straight to the Congress that had already commenced its session 
in martyred Amritsar, and since we could not have been elected as delegates in 
the usual way, the good people of Amritsar had forthwith adopted us as their 
own. The Nagpur tíession that was held in the following year was the first, 
and, as it happened, also the only one previous to this which my brotber . and I 
attended as delegates elected in the ordinary course. Tbose who bad hitherto 
occupied the Presidential chair had been veterana tbat had grown grey in the 
Service of the Congre&s. Can it, therefore, bc merely conventional if one who ia 

“.* p ar t8 of this address which are of a peieonal namreor lese importaut 

are priated m tmaHe? type. 
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after all among the babes and eucblings of tbe Congress tbanlts you for sucli an 
unuFual mark of your favour ? 

The only consideration which could justify this favour was that, although 
my association with the CongTess was Tecent, it waa coupled with my assooiation 
with onp of the very greatest, if also one of the latesfc Oongress-mon, for whom all 
eyes searcfa in vain in this Pandal to-day, Bver since í first attenried a R**«?ion of 
the Oongress as a delegate in 1919, his had been the one dominating pursnnality. 
More than ever we need our great ehief, Mahatraa Gandhi, to-day ; and tf Gmi 
tbafe willed that in his place one of his humblest fol owers, fchough not the least. 
loving araong tbetn, should assist you in your ddiberations, I can only feel whafc 
the Arab poet felt when he wistfully wrote : 

“ 7 he death of great oncs maãe us great !” 

But although the man who was most responsible for Mahatraa GandhPs 
inoarceration hoped that by ‘burying him alive* as he called it, he woulri kill 
the spirit that the Mahatraa had infused infco the nation, I foel oertain that it 
lives }ust as surely as the Mahatraa Iívpb hirnself. Belying on God's aasistanon, 
and on yow own kind indulgence, which, I think, I raay with confnlenee be- 
speak, I invoke that spirit to-day in the hope tbat with its aid I raay prove 
not altogetber unwortby of the high office to which your suffrage has all too 
generousíy called me. 

Friends, the only one who can lead you is the one who had led 
you at Amritsar, at Calcutta, at Nagpur and at Ahmedabad, tbough 
each session of the Congress had its own elected Fresident. Our 
generalíssimo is to-day a prisoner of war in the hands of the enemy, 
and taone can fill the void that his absence from our midst has 
caused. As for myself, I am but a comrade whom your loving 
kindness has called out from the ranks, and I plead for ' 'untinu- 
ance not only during tbe discussions of this session, but also through- 
out the year in which I am required Dy your constitution to assist 
you as your Fresident. 

The Function of the President. 

On one point, however, you too are entitled to an assurance 
from me, and 1 offer it to you without hesitation. I havc been a 
fighter all my life, and, of course, i have been in the habit of 
throwing all the vehemence of an impulsive and impetuous naturf 
into my fights. But your choice of me as your President has robbed 
me oi my freedom, and to regain that freedom, if for nothing else, 

1 would have wilüngly foregone the great prívilege of presiding on 
this occasion. However, in the ca st you have assigned to me, the 
unfamiliar role of the peace-maker, and even a fighter like me has to 
confess that if anything is better than a fight it is peace— l have, 
therefore, deprived myself of the opportunity to fight in order to 
help the cause of peace and unity, and 1 do not regret the surrender. 
As your Fresident, I am bere to serve you to the best of my poweri 
and not in the capacity of a slave-driver, and if, in following the 
conyenfion of political societies like yours, I have to inaugurate this 
session with ac address, it is essentially in the spirit of a servaut of 
yours that 1 do so # and not as a dictator» J am here to assist you 
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to form judgments on tbe various issues that may come up for your 
decision, and, so íar as it lies in the power of a fellow-worker 
and comrade of yours, I hope to help you to form only sound judg¬ 
ments, and to form them without waste of time, temper and energy. 
But these judgments must be yours, not mine ; or, if you will, ours 
collectively in the truest sense. i have referred to the Mahatma*s 
dominating personality, and we must admit how difficult it was to 
shake off his spell even íor those rare individuais that desired to do 
so. I feel certain that Mahatma Gandhi neither asked nor wanted 
anyone to surrender his judgment to him; and I have been told 
that just before his arrest he regretfully realised that quite a 
number of his followers and admirers, who had readily, and in 
all sincerity, signified their agreement with him, had failed to 
realize that they were ofíering their allegiance only to the man 
and were not accepting his measures as well on the strength of 
their own clear conviction. It will be an impertinence for me even 
to disclaitn any such inÜuence as the Mahatma undoubtedly exercis- 
ed over the people, and I am anxious that every vote cast 011 any 
side should be the result of the voter's own deliberate judgment, 
carrying with it the fullest individual responsibility. As for myself, 
if 1 kept back from ycu my own view of any matter of vital import- 
ance, merely for fear that it might not be acceptable to you, I shall 
certainly not be serving you truly. For another thing, it would not 
be consistent with true democracy. But we shall only be making a 
mockej -*f democracy if freedom was deníed to the delegates of the 
Congress merely to please its President, or silence was imposed on 
the many just to secure the good-will of the few. 

Congress Session Not Division Lobby. 

Nevertheless, we have to understand that the country did not 
elect thousaud delegates, and we have not travelled to Cocanada 
from every corner of it as to division lobbies, merely to cast our 
votes and to registei* our individual judgments already formed 
before we set out on our journey. What good could we do to our- 
selves and to others if, like Ornar, the Tent-Maker Poet of Pérsia, we 
"everraore came out by the same door wherein we went" ? if we 
do not wish to turn our journey into utter futiiity and so much 
labour lost, the opimons we had formed, individually or in gcoups, 
before we started, must be tested here by comparíson with the 
opinions of our fellow-delegates and influenced by them. And it is 
no shame, but on the contrary very often much to our credit, if 
we change our views in deference to the judgments of others whom 
we credit with greater sagacity or experience, or to the cumulative 
weight of the judgment of a large majority of people, although they 
be in no way superior to us as individuais, even though at the time 
itsclf we are not fully convinced that our own views are wrong, I 
am second to no man in my respect for deeply cherished convictions* 
But convictions ate not on every occasion to be treated as matters 
qí conscience, and I have tbesnpport here of Cromweil, om oí fchf 
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most conscientious statesmen known to history, who used to implore 
his fellow-workers to remember that it was possible they might be 
mistaken. 

Plea for Self-Restraint and accommodation. 

Every delegate has the right to give expression to his views with 
perfect freedom, and to do so on as many questions as he likes. 
He has also the right to move as many resolutions as he pleases ; to 
move amendments to as many resolutions proposed by others as he 
thinks fit; and to divide the house as frequently as he chooses. But 
no real work is possible if such rights are exercised without proper 
consideration for the opinion and convenience of others, and particu- 
larly without regard for thebest interestsof a distressed and distracted 
nation. Our great chiei had often to deplore that the enthusiam of 
our people in their assemblages lacked self-restraint and discipline, 
and, in truth, it was their innate peace-loving nature and their good 
humour that so often proved their saving grace. Self-restraint and 
discipline canbe taughtto themasses only by such leaders as theCon- 
gress delegate^, and the self-restraint and discipline of the delegates 
themselves is the best guarantee of the self-restraint and discipline 
of the masses,. Above all, i trust that in giving expression to our 
views, no matter how strong, we shall avoid such partisanship as 
feedson malice and revels in violent recrimioations. Our great 
chief is noted throughout the world for his gospel of Non-Violence, 
and it would be a sad commentary on our aliegiance to one who 
would not tolerate violence in thought or word towards an enemy 
if we excluded from our boasted jNon-Violence our best íriends. I 
would not for the world change popular enthusiasm into quietism or 
inditference. We need discipline, not death. We must have neces- 
sary steam to propel the national machinery ; but it must be under 
control. Closely allied to this is the principie of compromi^e 
and accommodation. Ours is nothing if not a war of principies, 
and we cannot afford to forsake princip es even for the sake of 
peace* But short of that we are being called upon by the 
state of our nation. to-day to make every sacrifico in order to 
accommodate those who are as staunch nationalists as ourselves, 
but who do not always see eye to eye with us. It is our particular 
distinction that our great chief has spiritualized politics and we can 
no longer be content with a politics that is completely divorced from 
ethics. But in politiGs we may not always be able to secure the 
best. Life is one long second best, and there should be no bar 
against the second best if. by being content with it for the time 
being, we can carry large sections of the nation with us on the road 
to victory. Above all, let us not think of winning party victories 
when we have still to win the great victory of freedom against 
slavery, and of justice against a whole nation } s wrongs. For give me, 
íriends, for this homiletic preface, but I think I owed ifc to you as 
wrtl ae to mysejf. And now let ns begin* 
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The Musalmans and the Congress 
The Effect of the Mutiny on the Musalmans 
I have referred to the fact that my association with the Con¬ 
gress is of very recent date; but this admission is not tnerely 
personal. It involves the political history of the community to 
which I belong, and if 1 give a brief outline of it to you, it is only 
for the purpose of elucidating a problem which is the most vital of 
all the problems we have to solve to-day. When, in 188“., some 
Indian leaders, assisted by their British sympathisers, founded the 
Indian National Congress, the Musalmans of índia did not participate 
in the movement except in a few individual cases, lf their lack of 
Western education made them unfit to take part in a movement 
essentially that of the classes educated according to Western notions, 
their political temper made them an element that was not unlikely 
to prove dangerous to any political movement. They had already 
lost the ruie of Índia, but the tradition of that rule had 
survived* This had increased the aversion they had always 
felt for the new type of education. The rule of índia had 
finally passed from Musüm into Engl sh hands by slow and 
hardly perceptible degrees in the hundred years that intervened 
between the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, but the 
Musalmans had not ceased to regard the new rulers of índia as 
something very inferior to themselves in civilisation and culture. 
This ftorm of ül-will and disdain had been gathering force for a 
whole century, and was at last precipitated in 1857. The Mutiny 
began near Calcutta as an affair of the Indian army, but in the 
storm-centre of Delhi and <>f my own Province, where it had to be 
fought out if English rule was to continue in índia, it soon attracted 
to itself many forms of discontent, and religion was inextricably 
mixed up with poiitics. Although so many Musalmans had, at 
enormous risk to themselves, assisted the Bntish at a time 
when hardly anyone could have predicted their eventual success 
with any degree of assurance, it was the Muslim aristocracy 
in those parts that suffered most from the terrible aftermath 
of the Mutiny. In fact, in its permanent results, even more 
than in some ot its terrors, it could, without any great exaggeration, 
be compared to the social upheaval that the French Revolution 
meant to the old nobility of France. The remnants of Muslim 
aristocracy, deprived of all influence and of many of its possessions, 
certainly did not expect the return of Muslim rule. Nevertheless, a 
whole generation of Musalmans kept sullenly aloof from all contaót 
with the culture of the new rulers of índia which in their heart of 
hearts they still despised. They were in no mood to take advantage 
of the education provided by the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madrâs, founded in the very year in which the Mutiny convulsed 
the regions which formed the political centre of Muslim índia. It 
was a natural consequence of this attitude of Musalmans who sulked 
1$ their tents that when, nearly ffoirty years a nçw genepatipa 
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of Indians, who owed their education to the English, inaugurated a 
political movement on Western lines, Indian Mussalmans should be 
unfit by lack of such education to participate in that movement. 
Nevertheless, the Congress which called itself " Tndian ” and 
National ” felt the need of Muslim participation, for it could not 
justify its title without it. 

Syed Ahmad Khan opposes Muslim Participation. 

Efíorts were therefore made early enough to enlist Musalmans 
as delegates. But at this juncture Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, the great 
pioneer of Western education among Musalmans, stepped into the 
political arena, and in two historie speeches, one delivered at 
Lucknow on the 28 th December, 1887 , and the other at Meerut on 
the ióth March, 1888 , decisiv?ly checked whatever signs the Musal¬ 
mans had shown of political activity m support of the Congress 
movement; It is by no means a difíicult task to criticise those 
speeches, for they contained many fallacies to which no politically- 
minded Musalman could subscribe to-day. But I am not one of 
those who declare, merely on the strength of some iU-advised expres- 
sions characteristic of so militant a controversialist as Syed Ahmad 
Khan, that he was opposed to the co-operation of Hindus and 
Musalmans. 


The True Nature and Motives of the Opposition. 

Although his own public career after retirement írom Public 
Service was identified with a movement for the uplift of his own 
community, he was a good Indian as well as a good Muslim, and 
many of his speeches prove hira to have been an ardent pafriot 
inspired with the love of Indian unity. And those who knew him 
personally can testify to the staunchness of his friendship with many i 
Hindus, which could not have survived the narrow prejudices of 
which he has sometimes been accused. 

No more true is the charge that he was opposed to Muslim parti-' 
cipation in polities for all time. Whatever arguments he may have 

usedin the two political utterances to which I have referred to com 

vince his Muslim hearers there were two arguments, and two onlv 
that oviously convmced Syed Ahmad Khan himself of the undesira- 
bilityof Muslim participation in the Congress at the time He 
realised to the full that nothing would suit the temper of the 
Musalmans of his day better than the vocation of critics of their 
Bnüsh supplanters m the governance of índia ; and he also realised 
that such a pursuit would be as dangerous to the continuance and 
progress of a peaceful political movement like the Congress as it was 
easy. This was the first argumentthat impelled Syed Ahmad Khan to 
keep his community underrestramt in polities. The second argu- 
ment was no less potent Musalmans must educate themselves rf 
they desired the uplift of their community, and yet it was no easv 
m Í 9 rççoacile MtoJíbws to Western education ev «n in m iX 
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tution of their own which, unlike Govemmeiit colleges and schools, 
would not divorce religious from secular learning. The easy pursuit 
of a policy in which the VEuslims could act as destructive critics of 
the hated inüdel Governmôrit was sure to offer superior attractions 
to the d uh and drab construetive programme of the educationist, 
and he therefore set himself to oppose atl diversion of Muslim activi- 
ties into the more attractive, but for the time being less useful, poli- 
tical channel. Reviewing the actions of a bygone generation to-day, 
•when it is easier to be wise alter the event, I must confes? I still 
think the attitude of Syed Ahmad Ktian was eminently wise, and 
much as I wish that some things which he had said should have been 
left unsaid, I atn constrained to admit that no well-wisher of Musal¬ 
mans, nor of índia as a whole, could have foliowed a very different 
course in leading the Musalmans. 

Be it remembered that the man who enunciated this policy was 
not at the time a persona grata to the major portion of the com- 
munity which he sought to lead. He was hated as a heretic because 
of the heterodoxy of his aggressive rationalism in interpretmg the 
Holy Quran, and his militant opposition to popular superstitions 
believed in by the bulk of the orthodox and to shackling customs 
consecrated by time, though wholly unauthorised by lslam. He 
was abused and vilified by hundreds of thousands of his co-religion- 
ists, and for long the college that he had founded at Aligarh was the. 
BETE NOIRE of the pious Muslim. And yet the entire community 
followed his political lead without a murmur. Neither fallacious 
arguments nor even political clap-trap could have possessed such 
potency, and it is my firm belief that his advocacy succeeded mainly 
because of the soundness of the policy advocated. 

For two decades thereafter the Musalmans had hardly any poli- 
tics o'r any political institution worth the name, On important 
occasions when Syed Ahmad Khan, and of course, his Briti h sup- 
porters, thought that any demand of the Congress if satisfied would 
not be productive of good for the Musalmans, he would call together 
a few of his friends, mostly Trustees of the Aligarh College, who used 
to form a society bearing some such name as the “Muslim Defence 
Association," and a resolut on of this body would be published in the 
Pioneer and in Syed Ahmad Khan's own local weekly newspaper 
in due course. That was all that the Musalmans would do in those 
days in the field of politics. 

1 am far from denying that Syed Ahmad Khan knew psrfectly 
weli that his policy was more than acceptable to his official sup- 
porters, who would have in all likelihood put every possible obstruc- 
tion in the way of his college and his Educational Conference if he 
had followed another less acceptable to them; But a close study of 
his character leads me to declare that he. was far from posses- 
sing the sycophancy with which some of his political critic 3 have 
credited him. Indeed, even the opportunism of which his policy 
savoured could not have been entirely palatable to a nature so in- 
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dependent as his. In the year 1907, soon after the commencement 
of a new era in Maslim politics inaugurated bv the foundation of the 
Muslim League, to which I shall pre^ently refer, there occured a 
strike of the students of Syed Ahmad Khan's CoUege at Aligarh, 
owing to the support given against them by their own Knglish 
Principal a^d Proiessors to the Police that had picked up a quarrel 
with one of them. Just about th a*- time fel) the anniversary of Syed 
Ahmad Khan's death celebrated annually in the College as the 
“Founde^s Day." For that occasion I had wrif en in Urdn an Ode 
addressed to the late Founder oí my college, and referring to this 
unmistakable indication of the students' self-respect and of their 
willingness to make lhe necessary se’f-sacrifice demanded by the 
haughty disdain of the foreigner, I had said: 

lt is you that had taucjht the community all this “mischwf’; if we 
are its çulminafion, you are its commencement, 

"Fhe Arch—-Rebel.” 

That I am not alone in this estimate of Sved Ahmad KharPs 
character and policy will be proved by an interesting conversa tion 
that 1 shall relaie. Once when my brother was still in the Public 
Service, an old bnglish offrcial asked h : m who he thonght was the* 
greatest rebel in índia against British rule. And, correcting my 
brothèr’s answer, that experienc^d ofScial had declared that it was 
no other than Syed Ahmad Khan, loyalist of loyalists ! When my 
brother protested against this astonishing jndgment, he said : 

*‘Do you think youag Mawt-alman# who are briug taught at Aliearh alraost 
a% well as our own boys at Harrow and Winchester, who li ve their live^ and can 
heat them at their own gam^s, would ob«equiously serve them when they come 
out as Indian Civilians or membe.rs of suoh other sunerior servic» fl? Ko, Mr« 
Shaukat Ali, the days of British rule in Truba are xmmbered, and it is vour íoyal 
Syed Ahtnai Khan that is the arcb-rebel tn-dayt” 

Like only too many of us, this British official too had failed to 
realise the paralysing efCect of the education given in the coileges 
and schools established or favoured by this foreign Government, and 
had only fo*eseen the dissatisfaction and discontent that it must 
inevitably produce. .With a Muslim University, chartered, aided 
and contolled by Government s'ill flourishing at Aligarh, so far as' 
the number of the teachers and the taught and a University Chest 
filled with the contributions of the rich are concerned, though robbed 
of all generous ideais and national and communal ambitions, and 
existing side by side with another, poor in everything save its ideais 
and its dreatns, into wh ch my old college hád seemed io have trans- 
formed itself three years ago, [ cannot boast that the “arch-rebel” 
Ot Âixgarh has altogether succeeded in his “rebellious" cndeavour. 
But it is my firm conviction that he had always aimed and intended 
to produce staunch Muslims and patriotic Indians even if he could 
not perhaps contemplate a near enough future for índia in which 
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his “young barbarians all at play” could be other tban “loyal 
British subjects.” 

Aligarh and the Muslim League. 

Nearly tbirty yeaisalter the foundaüon of the Universities in the 
three Preaidency townsof índia—a period which corresponds wiih the 
gLOWth of a new generation —the Congress had inevitably come into ex- 
istence. ttwasno easy task that Syed Ahmad Khan had accomplished 
in founding an Auglo-Oriental College of his own commuoity within swo 
decades of the indian Mutiny in the very regions which had fomied 
the storm-centre in 1857. in obedience, as it were, to a l&w of 
nature, once more nearly thirty years after the foundation of thia 
College, there came into being a political institution of the Musal- 
■ mans who had not availed themselves of the educational facilities 
pirovided by the btate Universities, and could not consequently share 
in the pohtical awakening which those Universities had indirectly 
brought about, And it is not without significance that fairly pro- 
minent among the foundeis of the Muslim League at Dacca at the 
end of 1906 were some alumni of Syed Ahmad Khan's own College. 

This inaugurated a new era in the political life of the Jndian 
Musalmans. Some months previously a Muslim Deputaton had 
waited at Simla on üie Viceroy, Lord Minto, to place before him and 
his .Government a s ta tement of the Muslim demands in connection 
with the iViinto-Morley Keiorms then foreshadowed. To foilow the 
fashion of British journalists during the War, “ there is no harm now 
in saying ” that the Ueputation was a “ command ” perlormance ! 
ít was ciear that Government could no longer resist the demands of 
educated indians, and, as usual, it was about to dole out to them 
a morsel that would keep them gagged for some years. Hitheito 
the Musalmans had acted very much iike the irish prisoner m the 
dock who, in reply to the judge's inquiry whether héhad any counsel 
to represent him in the trial, had irankly replied that he had 
certamly n^t engaged counsel, but that he had “ iriends in the 
jury”! But now the Muslims' “ friends in the jury ” had them- 
seives privately urged that the accused sbould engage duly qu-ilified 
counsel hke all others. hrom whatever source the inspiration may 
have come, there is no doubt that the Muslim cause was this time 
properly advocated. In the common territorial electorates the 
1 Musalmans had certainly not succeeded in securing anything like 
adequate or real reprèsentation, and those who denounced and de- 
plored the creation of separa te electorates for which the Musalmans 
had píeaded should have remembered that separate electorates were 
the consequence, and not the cause, of the separation between 
Musaunans and their more numerous Hindu brétheren. 

Separate Electorates* Hasten Indian Unity. 

But íittle could the ofhciai supporters of the Muslim community 
have suspected at the time that, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
creation of separate electorates was hastening the advent of Hindu-* 
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Muslim unity. For the íirst time a real franchise, however 
restricted, was being offered to Indians, and if Hindus and Musal- 
mans remained just as divided as they had hitherto been since the 
commencement of British rule, and often bostile to one another, 
mixed electorates would have provided the best battle-ground for 
inter-communal strifes, and would have still further widened the gulf 
separating the two communities. Each candidate for elecíion would 
have appealed to Irs own community for votes, and would have 
based his claims for preference on the intensity of his ill-will towards 
the rival community, however disguised this may have been under 
some such iormma as “ the defence of his community^ interests.” 
Bad as this would have been, the results of an election in which 
the two communities were not equally matched would have been 
even worse, for the community that failed to get its representa tive 
elected would have inevitably borne a yet deeper grudge against its 
successful rival Divided as the two communities were, there was 
no chance for any political principies coming into prominence during 
the elections. The creation of separate electorates did a great deal 
to put a stop to this inter-communal warfare, though I am far from 
oblivious of the fact that when inter-communal jealousies are acute, 
the men that are more likely to be returned even from communaí 
electorates are just those who are noted for their ill-will towards the 
rival community. 

“ United Faiths of India. " . 

In the controversy that raged round the representation of 
Musalmans as a community I had taken my full share; but no 
sooner the Muslim claim had been recognised in practice in the 
elections to theenlarged councilsof 1910,1 decidedto launch a weeldy 
journal of my own frcm the seat of the Government of Índia in order 
to assist my community in taking its proper share in the political 
life of the country, I was particularly anxious to help it to under- 
stand that, while endeavouring to satisfy the pressing needs of the 
present, which would inevitably bring it now and then into conflict 
with other elements in the body-politic, it should never lose sight of 
the prospects of the future when ultimately all communaí interests 
had to be adjusted so as to harmonise with the paramount interests 
of índia. 

1 had long been convinced that here in this country of hundreds 
of millons of human beings, intensely attached to religion, and yet 
infinitely split up into communities, sect and denominations, 
Providence had created for us the misrirm of solving a unique 
problem and working out a new synthesis> which was nothing less 
than a Federa tion of Faiths 1 As early as in 1904, when I had been 
only two years in índia after my retuin from Oxford, I had given 
to this idea a clear, if still somewhat hesitating expression, in an 
address delivered at Ahmedabad on the "Proposed Mahomedan 
Univerrity.” "Unless some new force/—this is what I bad said 
ai that cceasicn- •nnlcss sçxne new foice, othbe tban the misebad* 
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ING unity OF opposiTioN unites tiiis vast continent of índia, it 
will either reinam a geographical misnomer, or what I think it will 
ultimately do, become a Federation of Religions." 1 had noted the 
strength of the centrifugai force of indian communities; and yet 
hope and faith and the deep yearning for freedon had even lhen 
made me realise the latent centripetal force of Indian unUy. The 
lines of cleavage were too deeply marked to permit a unity other 
than federal; and yet, as 1 had observed in the address lrom which 
1 have aiready quoted, the cleavage was not territorial or racial in 
character, but religious. For more than twenty years I have 
dreamed the dream of a íederatien, grander, nobler and infinitely 
more spiritual than the United States of America, and to-day when 
many a political Cassandra prophesies a return to the bad old days 
of Hindu-Musliin dissentions, 1 still dream that old dream of “Lnited 
Faiths of Índia/' lt was in order to transia te this dream into 
reality that 1 had launched my weekly newspaper, and had signifi- 
cantly cahed it “TheComrade— ^comradeof ah and partisan of none* 
Friends, is it so entirely out of place if I quote a little from 
the first words that 1 had contributed to the first issue oi the 
Comrade ? In view of the political controversy that had been raging 
in Índia, 1 naturally shrank from relatingmy dream when making 
my dkbut before a sceptical, matter-of-fact world. And yet the 
dream was all the time there for those who did not despise dreams. 

have no iaith (I vvroce ou the llth January, liíll) in tüe cry that 
Índia is umted. lí Índia was anifced where was the need of dragging the vener- 
abie fresident of this year’8 (Jongress trom a distant home 1 The bare imagina- 
tion of a teast will not duli the edge of hungef, We have lesa íaith still m the 
sauctimoniousness that tranBmutea m its subile alchemy a rapaoious monop /iy 
into fervent patnotism. 

“Even as poor birds deoeiv f d with painted grapes 

“Do suríeit by the eye, and pine the maw’ 

those of us who cannot distinguish true gold from the glitter of apuríous coins, 
will one oay surfeic by the tar and pine the heart. But the person we love besfe, 
tear the must, and trust the kast is the impatient ideaiist. Greothe said of Byron 
that he was a prodigious poet, but that when he reüeeted he was a child. Well, 
we think no better and no worse of the mau who combines great ideais and a 
greater impatience, So many efforfcs, well-meaning as well as íil-begotten, have 
íaiied in brmging unity to this distracted laud, that we cannot spare even cheap 
aud scentlesa Üowers of sentimeut for the grave ot another ill-judged endeavour. 
We shall not make the mistake of gummiug together pieces of broken glass, and 
then cry over the unsuccesstul resuit, or blame the refractory material, in other 
words, we shall endeavour to faee the situation boldiy, aud respect laots, howso- 
ever ugly and ill-tavoured, It ia poor statesmanship to slur over inconvenient 
realities, and not the least important success in achieving unity is the honest and 
frauk recognition of deep-seated prejudices that hinder it and the yawnmg 
difíerences that divide. 

But whiie providing for to-day, we must not forget the morrow. It is our 
firm belief that if the Musalmans or the Hindus attempt to aohieve success iu 
opposition to» or even without the co-operation of one aaotbe v , they wdi not only 
but fftil ignominioasíy. But gwtj etep bas tp ba t»ken withtantiow» 
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Nothing in history, aucient or modern, provides a nseiul analogy fco ihe condition 
of modem índia. History never repeata itselí. But it ib suli tbe be&t eouc^tive 
force for mankind, and it nas iis lefetons íor uh also, Tbe pioblenibot ii.uia are 
almost international. But when tbe stateamen and pbilaíitbropibfcs ot Europe, 
with all its wars of mterests and uationai jealousies, do not Uebpair oí abuhbbiug 
war and placing Pax on ttie tnrone oí Bihuna, shad we des^an oí Indian 
nationality ? We may not cr. ate to-aay tbe patiiotic íervour and tbe iine 
national frenzy of Japan with its forty milhona of homogeneous pcoplt*. But 
a concordat like tbat of Canada is not beyond the bounds of praoticabihty. ít 
may not be a love-marnage, born of romance and poeiry. But a makmagb 
de convenance, htonourabiy contracted and honourabiy maiutauied, is not to 
be despised. Let us begm with bonebt pioee and tbe Muses will not iorbiu tbe 
banns, Even this is no easy tatk. But it is one wortüy of the sons and daughtetfc 
of índia, and deserves fcheir toil and seU-feacrifice. O i Unity, 

“Thou wilt come, jom men, kmt nation unto nation ; 

“But not for us who watcb to-day and burn. 

“Thou wiit come ; but after wbac longyears of trial, 

“Weary watchmg, patient longing, duü denial 1" 

Friends, three years ago we were privileged to catch moie than 
a âeeting glimpse of the unity oí which i had dreamed, and ií to-day 
we have to admit, as we must, that the dream has not been reaiised 
as fully as we wish, we shall have once more to examine tlie situa- 
tion carefully and to íace inconvement facts with candour and with 
courage. I propose to do that presently, but not to break the thread 
of my narrative I revert to the situation as it cxisted at the time 
when 1 made my journalistic debüTí 

Muslims and Foreign Affairs. 

As I had íoreseen, the separate electorates rethrned both Einc 3 us 
and Mussalmans who were not averse to combine in the various 
legislatures to support the popular cause. Mtvertheless, inter- 
communal hostility did not altogether cease in the countxy. A new 
element, was however, unexpectedly added to the situation by the 
agggression of Western nations against Musiim States and its effect 
on Musiim sentiment in índia, and aithough therc are not wanüng 
to-day staunch non-Muslim nationaiists who look askance at Indian 
Mushm feeling with regard to Musiim affairs abroad, a little reüec- 
tion would show that the new ekment to which I have reierred, 
ewn while undoubtedly diverting the attention of Indian Musalmans 
to some extent from affairs at home, hastened Musiim disiilusion- 
ment with regard to their traditional reiiance on their foreign 
Government and thereby contributed greatly to indian unity. & 

The Outlook in 1911. 

I had intended the Comrade to be the organ that was to voice 
tbe sentiments 1 entertained regarding the need oí an inter-commu-* 
nal federa tion for índia. It was to prepare the Musalmans to make 
their pr< per contribution to territorial patriotism without abating 
one jot of the fervour of their extra-territorial sympathies, which are 
as you must feaow, part of the quintessence of Islar», When I first 
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thought of latmching ou a career of joumalism I did tiot expect that 
any but a sma l fraction. of my atteation and energies would be 
attracted by Muslim politics outside the confines of my own country. 
It is true that affairs in Egvpt did not present a very re-assuring 
appearance; nor did the new Constitudons in Turkey and Pérsia 
receive, after an initial outburst of welcome, their full measure of 
syoipathy which we in Índia felt to be due to such heroic and 
hazardous enterprises from England, the one European Power with 
which we had all a’ong been exclusively concerned. The only other 
European Power on our political horizon had been Rússia. So long 
as after the overthrow of France a hundred year* p’*evious’v she was 
the most considerable of the Powers on thecontinent of Europe, and 
had further aggravated that situation by aimiag at being a yet 
greater Power on the contineat of Asia, everyone in índia had been 
sedulously taught by the masters of lndia’s destinies to regard her 
as the enemy of mankind, and to believe that it was the sacred 
mission of England to thwart and defeat her. But the rapid rise 
of Japan and its signal success in defeating Rússia in the Far East, 
whiie it encouraged other oriental nations to hold up their heads 
and to hope, so radically altered the position of Rússia that from 
being an inveterate enemy she became a friend and in all but name 
anally of England, even though it was her vicforious adversary that 
had been, and still remained, the acknowledged and of&cial ally of 
that nation. Tliis speedüy reacted on Eastern politics, not only in 
Pérsia, where Rússia openly stood up as a high-handed dictator, and 
where it was soon to cause a hail-storm of ultimatums, butalso in 
Turkey, where the riv^lries of the Slav and the Teuton now re- 
appeared with added vehemence in the form of a struggle between 
Entente and Alliance. Once more had the Near East become the 
storm-centre of European politics. 

All this was no doubt disquieting enough to Indian Musalmans 
who had been brought up from their childhood to regard England as 
the friend and Rússia as the enemy of Muslim States. But the 
political controversies of Hindus and Musalmans appeared none the 
less to be their immediate concern in índia. The passions that these 
inter-communal difEerences had unfortunately aroused just a little 
previously had lent to them the semblance of acute internattonal 
conflict, while Turkey and Pérsia still seemed comparatively remote. 

But tliings did not proceed precisely in the way in which I had 
so optimistically forecasted. The year 19x1 proved a fateful 
year for Muslim States. The new Governments of Turkey, Pérsia 
and Morocco all began to meet with squalls in their initial voyage 
oí reform and progress, which soon deveioped into regular storms. 

The Durbar Announcement: 

In índia, too, the year proved more fateful for Musalmans than 
anyone could have predicted. Just before the close of the year the 
King-Emperor ma.de a portentous Announcemènt at Delhi wh^re 
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he bad come ostensibly toatmounce in persm in an "Imperial" Durbar 
only the event of bis coronation that vear. Tt was admittediy an 
« abrupt departure frora the tradition of British Government and a 
complete dislocation of oífidal habUs." Bat this umisaal pmcedure. 
and the secrecy which had been maintained not only at the expense 
of índia but also of that of the Local Governments. were justified 
on the ground that the Imperial Announcement was " one of the 
most weighty decisions ever taken sinc* the establishment of the 
British rule in índia/' and that the discussion of measures which 
were being 'aken in consequence of an agitation that indicated 
*' bitterness of feeling," and was at the same time " very widespread 
and unyielding," would have in its turn caused endless agitation. 
As we all know, the Announcement comprised a re-a^justment of 
territories upsetting Lord Curzon's vindi^tive Partitíon of Bengal 
and the creation of the new Province of Behar and Orissa after the 
re-union of Bengal, East and West. ít also indirectly penalised 
Bengal by shifting the capital to Delhi. As I wrote in the Comrade 
at the time, I was in favour of both these scbemes, " taking each by 
itse 1 ! as wholly unconnected schemes", and " irrespective of the 
time, place and procedure preferred by the Government of Tndia for 
the Announcement." The Partitmn in the form then apnroved was 
due in T905, and the transfer of the capital was needed in 1858. 
Lords Curzon and Midleton had sinned in a hurry, and it wonld 
have seemed that Lords Hardinge and Crewe were repenting 
at ldsure. But it was clear from the King-Emperor's Announce¬ 
ment as well as from the despatch es of the Government of 
índia and the Secretary of State, that " the key-stone of the 
whole project" was the " proposal to make Delhi the future 
capital of índia"; that it was only ''as a consequence of 
the transfer'* that the Partidnn was modified ; that the Bengal is 
were expected to be " reconciled to the change" of capital by 
"other features of the seheme whi^h were specially designed to 
give statisfaction to Bengal sentiment" ; and that the re- 
union of the two Bengals was no more th an " the com pensa tio n 
which will be offered to BengaU sentiment" for "the objections to 
the transfer which are liksly to be entertained in some quarters.-' 
Tbere was not a word in the Government of India's Despatch about 
such things as the financial embarrassment of the administra tion in 
Eastern Bengal, the unsatisfactory results of voking Assam with 
a part of Bengal, or the difficulties of communication between 
the Raishahi Division and Dacca, all of which could have been 
utilised to justify the unsettlement of a " settled fact." The Partition 
of 1905 was indeed acknowledged in that Despatch to have fulfilled 
" two of the chief purposes which its authors had in view," " It 
relieved, so ran the Despatch, " the over-burdened administration 
of Bengal, and it gave the Mahomedan population of Eastern Bengal 
advantages and opoortunities of which they had, perhaps, hitherto 
not had their fair share." But Bengal had to be deprived of the 
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distinction of claíming the capitai of Tnlia as its owti capital as well, 
and of the opportunities it had thas enjoyed of criticising the 
Govt. of índia and subjecting itto constant pressure from such ciose 
quarters. We had already bem fatniüarised, to the extent of feeling 
downright moral contempt for it, with. the Ooctrine of Compensation 
in the foreign politics of Europe, according to which Morocco had 
been given to France for the sake of a free hand f ir the English in 
Egypt, and Tripoli had been all but given to Italy while Germany 
had made her famous panther leap at Ag adir. This fatal doctrine 
had now peacefully penetrated into the internai ad ministration of 
índia. "Eastern Bengal and Assam,” wrote the Government of 
índia:— 

“have no doubt beneftfcfced greatly by the Partifcion, and the Mohamedans of 
the province, who foTtn a large majority of the population, are loyal and cdntent- 
ed , bnt the resentment among the Bengalis in both the provinoes of Bengal, who 
hold raost of the land, fill the professious and exercise a preponderating inflaence 
in publio affairs, ia as strong as ever.” 

As I wrote on that occasion: — 

<*what could be eaaier than to politely diaburden the loyal and contented 
Peter of bis few w-»Tldly belongings in order to load the diacontented, if not dis- 
loyal, Paul with rewards and compensation 1 The Musalmans have no panther 
to send to Àgadir, and it is too welbestabliahed a rule of diplomacy that NÒ 

PANTHER, NO COMPENSATION !„ 

Reaction on Muslim Politics. 

While I declared in the Comrade that ‘'in our jndgment the 
Musalmans should accept the decision of the Government,” I could 
not but say that they had deserved a better fate. Before the Parti- 
tion they had laboured under many difhculties and had endured 
everything quietly as only the weak can endure. It was not they 
that had clamoured and agitated for the Partition. Nevertheless, 
the Partition carae to them a well deserved though whoUy unexpect- 
ed blessing. Their condition had begun to improve, and with that 
their ambitions and hopes. It may even be confessed that, like all 
noveaux RicHES, these political parvenus somefcimes held their heads 
too high and strutted about the peacock manner. But, like the 
exaltation born of a draught of haschish, it did not last long, and 
the reaction carae with a suddenness and a force that were terrible. 
The emancipated slaves were, so to speak, once more sold into 
bondage, and who does not know that revenge is sweet ? Their old 
masters could have been excused if on being placed once more in the 
position of the slave-driver they had used the lash and the bastinado 
a little too lavishly. The Musalmans of Eastern Bengal had been 
made to fight the battle of their rulers against their neighbours, and 
now that it was no longer convenient for the rulers to continue the 
fight, they hadmad^ their own peace with all convenient speed, and 
had left the Musalmans to the mercy of those against whom they had 
been used as auxiliar ies. It would be hard to disco ver in history a 

3 
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more ignoble instance oí betrayal in which '«loyalty” has been 
rewarded with deprivation of recently recovered rights, and “con- 
tentment” has ueen punished as the worst of crimes. Pediaps I 
may mention without any indiscretion fhat when immediatelv after 
the Announcement I drove over in haste to iuterview Sir Charles 
Bayley, the head of the Loca 1 Government now thrown on the scrap- 
heap, I met Lord Sinha and Sir Benode Mitter who asked me what 
I thought of the Announcement. í told +hetn that in the case of the 
Hindus of Bengal the Announcement had been a matter of "give and 
take,” that for “sturdy, loyal" Beharis it h ud heen one of “take” 
on’y> but that for the Musaimans of Eastern Bengal it had been one 
of nothing but "give,” and as a reward for their lovalty andconten f - 
ment they had been given a generous helping of humb^e pie And then I 
walked oé with themumbled prayer that theymight bespared too acute 
an attackof indigestion ! ?nthe Durbaritself alittleearler I remember 
that l had been accosted by my old friend Sir Charles Cleveland, Direc- 
tor of the Criminal íntelli^ence Department, as I was hastily perusing 
the Announcement. As it happened, I was amone the ve**y first in 
the I ress Camp to receive a copy of it from the hands of the official 
who was distributing them. Sir Charles had humorously asked 
me if there was anything in the Announcement; for me or for him, 
and I had replied with ill-suppressed bitterness that there was 
nothing for me, but that there was plenty of work for him. And 
who can say that my prophecy has not proved true ? 

Friends, l have gone into this matter at considerable length 
only because the Announcement has always appeared to me to be 
a very distinct land-mark in the political progress of the Musaimans. 
Nothing could have more clearly convincei them that their depen- 
dence upon a foreign government for support against sister communi- 
ties laid them perpetually open to such betrayals. They now 
realised that they could place no reliance on such support, whether 
at home or abroad, and it set ihem thinking that perhaps at a much 
smaller sacrifice of their inferests they could purchase lasting peace 
and even secure the íriendshxp of their neighbours and fellow- 
countrymen. 

The Muslim League’s Creed. 

The Muslim League, although never an anti-Hindu or anti- 
Congress organisation, had at i ts birth in the very midst of the 
Parti tion agitation naturally emphasised in its creed the protection 
of communal interests and loyalty to Government, even though ít 
had 4?lso included therein the promotion of harmony and concord 
with sister-communities. A year after the Durbar Announcement, 
the Council of ^ the League recommended a change in the creed, and 
it emphasised in the new creed that it recommended c< Self-govern- 
ment suitab.e for Índia” as its ideal. In commenting upon this 
change, which was eventually accepted by the League in its annual 
session m the folio wing March, I had stated that íor the Musaimans 
their new political creed was but " the half-way house from which 
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their ultimate destination wis clearly visible,” and I do not think 
I can do better in helping you to íorm a just estimate of our position 
to-day than quote írom the Comrade of that date the íollowing 
passage which l would ask alt Nationalists, whether Muslim or non* 
Muslim, to consider carefully :— 

‘ jBat it is not so mucii on the reforni of the administration by tbe adminis- 
trators aud those to whom they aro rebpomsible, nor even on the reiationship 
that comes to esist between, the ruler and the ruled, that the attainment of self- 
government depends. Self-goveriiraent is the necessary corollary of self-realisa- 
tion, and Lndia as a whole has not yet reahsed herself. Once her confUcting 
mterests, warring creeds and riva.1 commumties not only conceive that lndia 
can be one in her soul as «he is in her body, bnt feel her unity as an individual 
feels the unity of his individual seif inspite of the diveraity of the vaiious 
members and organs or his body, and the varying moods of his intellect and soul, 
there is no power m tbe world that can deny her self-government. But we would 
wam our countrymen againBt piaying the sedulous ape in their methods of 
nation-makmg as we have warned them in the matter of their choosing their 

political goal.In lndia pohtical unity can be achieved not so mueh by 

annihilatmg smaller units that may appear to confhct with the ultimate achfme 
of unity, but by recognising their force and inevitableness. If we could choose 
a motto for a soc»ety of nation-makers in lndia, we could suggest notbing better 
than what the Uaitcd States of America have adopted. lndia is fco be a PLOKIBUS 
TLNUM. 

In foreign affairs the year 1912 had opened with far different 
prospects from those of 1911. Up to the last, Indian Musal- 
mans had entertained the hope that thiogs would righj them- 
selves. But this tíid not happen, and the year ended even vorce 
than it had begun. The sad disiílusionment with regard to Inter¬ 
national moraiity íor which the shameless brigandage of Italy 
in Tripoli was responsible had greafly affected the Musa!’ aans in 
the autumn of 19x1. lí any íurther disiílusionment was needed it 
was supplied by the action of Rússia in Pérsia and Britain's fí sancti- 
monious acquiescence.” in both cases the utmcst brutality charac- 
terised European aggression. Who can forget the massacres in 
the Tripoli Oásis or the celebration in Pérsia of the New Year, which 
coincided with the anniversary of the Tragedy of Kerbela, when. 
among others, the Siqat-ul-islam, the highest ecclesiastic of Northern 
Pérsia — u a man umversally respected alike for his learning, his 
piety and his tolerance”— was hanged by the Russians. If anything 
could surpass these things in the anguish they caused to Muslim 
roinds, it was the thrcatened aeroplane attack on the Holy Ka*ba 
by italy and the actual bombardment of Holy Meshad by Rússia 
which followed them. Truly did Mr. Shuster declare at a banquet 
given in his honour by the Pérsia Committee in London on his visit 
there after his expulsion from Pérsia; 

«« 1 am not bitter about my own experience, bufc I Bbould fce a bypocrite 
if 1 pretended not to sympathi&e with the bitterness of the Mohamedan people 
who have so forcibly lcarned the lesson fcbat the Ten Orowandments do not 
ápply to International politioe, Let aoyone who douofce thia wiew the eventã 
of the past year,” 
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These bitter experiences were destined to be followed by those 
still more bitter in 1912 in the autumn oí which bioke out the 
Balkan War which at one time threatened to expel the 'lurks írom 
Europe aíter nearly íive hundred years. 

Beacxion on Muslim Feeling in India. 

The attitude of England towards the enemies oí Turkey, Pérsia 
and Morocco had begun to alienate the sympathies oí lndian Musal- 
mans írom England ever since 1911, and tliis e^trangement could 
not but react on their relations with the British oíhcials here, who, 
in spite oí their delestation oí the Radical politicians m power in 
Engiand, could not help lookmg askance at indians darrag to 
criticise an English Government wiih a candour and a courage 
unusual in a subject race. lhe Comrade case, which for the first 
time brought home to Indians the power of the now delunct Press 
Act for evil, was concerned, as many oí you may « till 1 emember, 
with the íorfeiture of a pamphlet received írom the lurks. in this 
they had only appealed to England for Christian succour against the 
Balkan Allies whose Macedonian atrochies were therein depicted. 
While this litigation was gomg on, the íatal developments íohowmg 
on the demolition of part of a small mosque at Cawnpore embittered 
Muslim feeling still iuither. in consequence of all this i had pro- 
ceeded to England, in company with the then Secretary of the 
Muslim League, to appeai to the British Government and persuade 
it to alter a policy, lndian as well as loieign, that seemed to bode no 
good to any body, and which was sure to drive the Muslims to 
úespair* ln this we partly succeeded ; but within a year events of 
íar greater magnitude occured in which the entne world was 
involved. lhe War and the events leading to theparticipatkm of 
1 urkey not on the same side as England undid all the good that we 
had expected to follow the friendly Deputation of lndian Musaimans 
which we had taken to wait cn Lord Hardmge earlier in the year, 
and which had been received by the Viceroy with every show of 
good-wilL 

Oütbreak: of War and Muslim Feeling in India, 

When the war with Geimany broke out, 1 tkink I fairly re- 
presented the feeling of educated and responsible lndian Musaimans, 
who were too self-respecting to play the sycophant, when I wrote in 
the Comrade of the i2th August 1914 as follows .— 

‘Thexe are still some sane people among Indians themBelves, and tbough they 
do not aúvenise the oífer of their personal Services to the Government, wb&tever 
influence tbey posbess with the people would be used to decrease ratber tban 
increase the GovernmenPe embarassment. They could ofier no better guarantee 
tban this that they rtgard indsa's connection with Great Britam as, at the 
present stage of lndia ? s grow% mdispensabie, and we are sure that the less lofty 
motive of self-mteiest wonld wear better and stand the etram of cicumetanees 
longer tban tibe Íjpdoy&Hy of 
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•Whether Great Britam has respected Muslim lndian teelirg in ber dealingg 
with Tuikey, Pérsia, Morocco or not, whethri tbe utterances oi His 
Mmieteis regaidmg the Turks m their life and útath btiuggle during the latt war 
have been ]ust and consibtent, or unjuttt and ineonbistent; wbether tbeir aetion 
toilowmg two breacbes of treaty obhgations, by Áustria m Boania ana Herze- 
govina, and by ltaly in tbe Tripolicame, bave tallied or not wifch tbe recent 
public procJamation of their senbe ot tbe sacredness oí trtafcies ; wbether tbeir 
conscience f as revolted or not at tbe slaughter of babes and bucklinga, unproiec- 
ted womanhood and bed-ridden age m Xnpoli and tbe Balkana ; wbether tbe 
white (Joionialb’ treatment of their coloured ieliow-citizena ot the same Em pire 
baa been iair or otberwiae ; whetber tbe Home Government has exerted íts iull 
presture on tbe Coloniais to rigbt the wxong or has only assumed an mcredible 
impotence ; whetber Indianfe* claims for an equitabie adjustment ot rigbts and 
duties and tor a fair share m guiding the desumes of their own country have 
been met by the British Bureaucracy m the spint of triendliness or of jealousy 
and ranoour ; whether m the annulment of the Partition of Bengal the 
Musaimans were treated with due consideration tor their loyalty or it was 
underrated and their contentment taken too much for granted ; whether the 
aanctity of their piaces of worship and the mtfgnty oí their graveyaraa have 
been umtormly respected, or aometimes lightiy saorificed to the Moloch of 
Prestige—we aay that, urespective of any ox all theae consideiations, or ratber 
because we have caretully weighed them all against the one supreme consider- 
ation, our need of Eugland and her tutelage at the preaent stage oi our naiional 
and communal growth, and lound her good exceeding by a great deal her evil, 
we abali remam loyal to her as only f reemen can rtmain loyal, with a amcere 
devotion and an unbought submission, and this whether ahe erushes the naval 
power of Germany and beeomts a dictator to Europe, or the last ship of her xnigbty 
Armada smks m tbe ISÍortU Sea and her Uut soidier lails aown and aieb round 
Liege or London...Even if England may not need us, we have netd of her. 
Believmg in political purity rather than in politieal prudery, we have entered 
the lists with her biggest bureaucrats in índia in time of peace. But m time 
of war the clash ot Steel in civic battles muat cease and the voice of controversy 
must bebuthed, and if we cannot haatily command m others an enthusiasm tor 
thiB war which we ourselves do not feeJ, let us once and for all assure the 
Government that. ao far as we and thoae within the orbit ot our mfluence are 
concerned, thcy can aleep in peace. Let alone Provincial Satraps and the atill 
greater deapota of their distncta, their meaneat, it not ttieir humblest, policeman 
will ônd ua at his beck and call whenever civic excitemenfc has to be aliayed. 
More than this we cannot proclaim. Less then this we sball not confess. This 
ia and haB always been our creed and to that we shali adhere/ 

Friends, I fear I must bave exhausted your patience with these 
long quotations from tbe Comrade, but i feel certamof your in- 
dulgence if you would only consider the object 1 have in view. This 
long narration is intended to show to the world how different were 
the feelings of lndian Musaimans towards this Government untii 
quite recent times, and wbat patience we had shown in the face of 
injustice, indifíerence and continued callousness* 

Türkey and Indian Muslim Feeling. 

At the suggestion of Government, and through its own 
médium, I had even cabled, along with my friend Dr. Ansari, 
to the late lamented Talaat Pasha urging the Turks to think a 
thousaud times hefore tbey particiyated in the War, And eveu 
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when war was being forced on Turkey by ill-advised threats such as 
those of the London Times, my very loDg, well-known and in the 
EngLsh Press extensively quoted and highly approved aiticle, in 
reply to that of the Times, on the “Choice of the Turks," had shown 
to what lengths Indian Musalmans were then prepared to go in 
assisting their foreign Government. 

1 shall only quote to you the final conclusion at which after 
very caieful and detailed reasoning I had myself arrived in that 
article, and which 1 had recommended to the Musalmans for adop- 
tion as the policy of the community : 

All truly loyal people (I wiote) have closed the cbapter of civil controversy 
with the officials and into that book tney are like to look no more. Wkatever 
our gnevances, whatever reforms we desire, everythmg must wait for a more 
eeasonable occa6ion. Even if the Government were to concede to us all that 
we evei desired or dream ; if, for instance the Muslim University weTe offered 
to us on our own terms, or the Press Act repeal were to be announced, 
or even if Self-Government were to be conceded to us, we wnuld humbly telí 
Government this is no time for it, and we must ror the preaent decime such 
concessions with thanks. Ooucessions are abked tor aud accepteci in peace. 
We are not Rusatan Poles. We need no bnbes. 

A conclusion such as this had recommended itself even to the 
Calcutta correspondent of the Morning Post. And yet it was for 
pubiishing this very artícle that i forfeited the security oi the 
Comrade Press and had had in consequence to discontinue that 
paper. It was then than a distinguished weekly journal of England, 
The New Statesman, severally criticis^d the Government oi índia 
in a leading article sarcastically headed • ‘ Encouraging Loyalty in 
lridia"! And when the war with Xurke aclnally broke out, a 
representative of the Associated Press and Reuter interv.ewed me 
at Delhi and subsequently informed me that the interview was much 
appreciated by the Viceroy who bad seen it before publication- I 
had predicted m the previous article that even if war broke out 
with the Turks the anchor of the Indian Musalmans' loyal ty would 
hold, and now that war had broken out I repeated that the anchor 
still held. i asked them to commend the r souls to God and to 
place their Services at the disposal of the Government for the 
preservation of peace and tianquility in índia. I compared their 
position to that of the children of parents who had quarrelied with 
one another. "Right may be on one side or the other, but the 
sorrow and sufiering are in any case those of the children." 

The Limits of Muslim ‘Loyalty/ 

ln this interview, as also in the last leading article the Comrade 
was permitted to publish before it closed its doors, it was clearly 
indicated that Musalmans were placing implicit reliance on the 
solemn pledges given by the Brxtish Government and Britain*s 
Ailies with regard to their faith and the IToly Places of Islam. I 
had distinctly pointed out that Arabia must not be attacked 
aor must the protection of Islam'® jj Q ly Places by a really 
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independent Muslim Power bs endangered. This was the least 
to which Indian Musalmans we r e entitled unless their religion 
was r^quired bv their non-Muslim Government to be a manter of 
no eonseqüence to th em as compated with their “loyalty” to 
that Government. T mav add that T had concluded my interview 
with f he statement that the Muslims could be trusted to act on the 
precept of Jesus Christ, to render unto Csesar what is due to 
Csesar. But T was informed bv the distinguished Journabst who 
had recordei the interview that the Censor of Press telepatas, who 
was no doubt a good Christian, while passing the rest of the me^sage 
had carefullv scor*d out the exhortation of Jesus Christ. No doubt 
that astute officiah who beHeved in the supremacy of the State over 
the Church. thought that if the Mushms were reminded of thei^dutv 
to render unto Caesar what was due to Csesar, they might perchance 
remembe r the accompanying exhortation also to render unto God 
what was due to God ! 

Th is was precisely what happened before very long, and the 
history of ou*- betraval ts too recent to be repeated in any detail, 
During the War Musalmans were reqnired, in defiance of their 
religious obligations, to assist Government in waging war against the 
Khalifa and those engaged in Tihad- The Jazirat-ul-Arab. which 
in eludes Syria. Palestine and Mesopotanra, and which Musalmans 
were required by their faith at all times to keep free from non- 
Muslim occupation and control, was attacked and occupied bv Great 
Britain and her Allies, and is still under their control in defiance of 
the Prophefs well-k^own ^stamentarv injunction. The Holy Places 
of Tslam, which are not pa^icular buildings merelv, but terntories, 
including the three Sacr*d Harams of Mecca, Medina and 
Jerusalem, have been filched from the successor of the Prophet and 
Gommander of the Faithful, who is their onlv accredited Servant and 
Warden, and even todav he is not permitted to occupv. defend and 
serve th em; The dismemberment of the Empine of the Khalifa, the 
nppointment of non-Muslim Mandatories to control various portions 
of it; and the consequent weakening of the temporal power of Tslam 
to the point of danger to its spiritual influence, through the possible 
pr^ssureof the temporal power of rival creeds openly advocated by the 
Allies, and none of them in^isted upon this course so relentlesslv up 
to the last as Great Britain herself. As we all know, Greece was her 
own brutal nominee and agent in the execution of th ; s policy even 
after thearmistice in defiance of all laws of peace orwar, and howso* 
ever much the other Allies also mav have resisted Tsmet Pasha at 
Lausanne, it was Great Britain herself that was the chief obstaHe in 
the path of Ghazi Mustafa Kem al Pasha to the very end of this 
tragic tale. Discrimination was made against Muslim governments 
and populations in various other ways also, such as by the denial of 
self-determination to the Muslim populations of territories fo^ciblv 
annexed qr occunied and controlled bv non-Muslim Powers. WhPe 
all this was goiug on, Indian Muslind opinion, unrepresented at the 
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Peace Confetence, and represented before the AUies themselyes only 
by unrepresentative Musalmans, wa<5 vigorously suppressed ia índia 
by means of those well-known engines of tyranny and terrorism, the 
Press Act, the Defence of Tndia Act, Regulation III of i 8 r 3 and, 
finally, the de^aration of Martial Law in parts of Tnda, over and 
above the abuse of the ordinary penal law of the land. 

The Time was RrpE for Re-uniou. 

I have already declared it as my view that the bitter experience 
of ill-will against the Muslim State and populations abroad hastened 
the conversion of the Musalmans to the view that to relv on this 
foreign and nou-Muslim Government forsupport and sympathv, even 
after rnaking every conceivab^e sacrifice for i f s sake, was futile, and 
that if thev were in need of support and sympathv they mnst have a 
lasting, equitable setflement with the sister communides of Tndia* 
The same course was clearly indicated by the betrayal of the Musal¬ 
mans of Eastern Bengal. And the time too was ripe for a Hindu- 
Muslim re-union. True partnership and association, whether in 
business, social relationship rr in love, requires that there shonld be 
no great disparity between those that are to associate together as 
partners, friends or lovers The same is true of politics. Union of 
the rich and the poor. of the old and the voung, of the learned and 
the ignorant, is perhaps possib^e but far from common; and it was 
a true instinct that guided Syed Ahmad Khan in opposing, a gene- 
ration previously, the yoking together of the strong and the weak. 
During the controversy with regard to the Minto-Morley Reforms, 
how^ver, Musalmans had developeá to some extent the quahty of 
self-assertion so necessary in politics. But ever since the outbreak 
of the Trlpolitan war they had had to struggle against the repressivo 
policy of the Government, and it is not with a víew to praise my 
own cotmnunity that I say it has now to a considerable extent raade 
up the distance between itself and the more advanced communities 
of Tndia by dint of forced marches which it had to undertake 
throughout this momentous period. 

The Rapproachment. 

It was at my brother’s suggestion and my own during our in- 
ternment that in 1915 the Muslim League held its annual session at 
Bombay where the Congress was also to meet. Maulana Mazhar-ul- 
Haque, the veteran Congressman, who was nevertheless one of the 
founders of the Muslim League, and who had valiantly stuck to 
the Congress all these years, in spite of the fact that the bulk of his 
community was still following the lead of Syed Ahmad Khan given 
tbirty years ago, was now elected President of the Muslim League 
with great eclat. He was called upon to execute the mandate of 
his own community and bring about a joint meeting of the political 
leaders in the camps of the League and the Congress in order to 
adjust the future political relations of the various communities 
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concerned. Mr. jfinnah's persuasivo advocacy was added to the 
vigour of the President, and, last but not least, the audacious 
courage and vehement perseverence of that infcrepid Muslim pátriot, 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani, brought about the rapprochement which 
was to bear fruit in the following year ia the historie Lucknow 
Compact So rapid had beea the progress of the Musalmans that a 
mildewed critic from among their own commuaity observed that 
Lord Sinha, the Bengali President of the Bombay Session of the 
Indian National Congress, had travelled thither by the same train as 
his Behari neighbour and brother-lawyer who presided over the 
Muslim League, and the two had borrowed one anotheris Presidentiai 
Addresses in order to compare notes. But, said the critic with more 
wit than wisdom, the two Presideats forgot to take back their own 
produetions and by an irony of iate Maulana Mazhar-ul-Haque had 
read to his Muslim audience as his own the pungent oration charac- 
teristic of the Bengali, and Lord Sinha had done likewise and read 
to the Congress delegates the cautious and halting address of the 
"ever-loyal” Muslim. 

Government had now come to realise what would be the in- 
evitable result of the Bombay rapprochment, and it is a matter of 
historyhow the Muslim Leaguers were compelled to concludein camera 
the session beguu under such auspices. Thenceforward, the Congress 
and the Muslim League always met for their annual sessions at the 
same centre and worked in entire co-operation. The result was 
inevítable and could well have been foreseen. íf the Congress 
President of the Ahmedabad Session was lodged in the Alipore gaol 
when he should have been occupying the Presidentiai chair at 
Ahmedabad. the President of the Muslim League for the same year 
was indicted for waging War against the King at Ahmedabad itself 
on account of his Presidentiai address, and, even when acquitted by 
the unanimous verdict of the jury on that charge, was consigned 
to the Ahmedabad gaol after being convicted of sedition. It is a 
feather in the Muslim cap that while Srijut Das has brilliantly led 
the Swarajists to victory in Bengal. and elsewhere, his Muslim 
confrere, Maulana Hasrat Mohani, is now sharing the honours of 
Yerrawda gaol with Mahatma Gandhi, having in the meautime more 
than doubled his original sentence, in spite of the restricted oppor- 
tunities for indulging in criminal practices that a prisoneris life 
affords, and has thus corrected the error of a blundering jury I 

Muslim Realization of Larger India Interesxs. 

But it was not only a case of safeguarding Muslim communal 
interests without leaning for support eternally on a foreign Govern¬ 
ment and harbouring suspicions against sister communities. Musal¬ 
mans would have been more than human, or less than that, if they 
had been indifferent to the continued injustice done to índia and 
Indians collectively. Having been taught by their political pre- 
ceptors in the past that Government could never for long leave a 

3(a) 
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wrong unredressed, they had foliowed the policy of *' wait and see”* 
They had waited long, and yet all that they saw was a series of 
wrongs done to índia—wrongs which remained unrepented, Their 
patience was at last giving way and they were beginning to enlist 
as Congress members in annually increasing numbers. This was a 
hopeful indication of their realizing that they had to protect not 
only their comparatively pettv communal interests but also the 
larger Indian national interests, which were as surely theirs to protect 
as those of sister communities. They now reaüzed more than ever 
that by being Muslims they could not cease to be Indians. ^ The 
Congress sessions of Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi had progressively 
justified the National appellation of the Congress. But it was 
reserved for General Dyer to break down entirely the barrier that 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan had for temporary purposes erected more 
than thirty years previously, and to summon the Musaltnans of 
índia to the Congress held at Amritsar in 1919 as the imsuspecting 
Herald of India’s Nationhood. The bullets of his soldiery made no 
distinction between Hindu and Muslim, and clearly Providence had 
so designed things that a community even more loval than the 
Musalmans, namely our brave Sikh brothers, should also d ve the 
sacred soil of their religious capital at Amritsar with their own 
blood along with that of Hindu and Muslim martyrs. 

The Coming of the Mai-tatma. 

Much of the suffering undergone at Jallianwalla Bagh was, 
however, of a passive character, not invhed nor cheerfully borne, 
and the terror that the proceedings of the administrators of Martial 
Law had created seemed at one time to have paralysed the people 
of the Punjab soon after they had disco ver ed their national identity 
through common sufiering. But the Punjab was not left to sorrow 
alone. More than one patriotic Indian proceeded to the Punjab, 
but I feel confident they themselves would be the first to admit that 
I do them no in justice when I declare that the most historie event 
that then took place during those eventful days was the ** Coming of 
theMahatma ! ” 

The Mahatma’s story is too well-known to you all, and now 
happily to a good-many well-informed people outside índia also, for 
me to recapitulate it here. His experiences in South África had 
taught him that it was idle to expecí: justice for Indians overseas 
unless justice was done to Indians at home and índia secu r ed a 
goyernment of her own. This, of course, did not mean that the 
British connection must necessarily be broken ; and even to-day not 
only he, whose forebearance is proverbial, but also followers of his 
like myself who cannot pretend to be equaíly forbearing believe, in- 
spite of the bitter experiences of the last few years, that the truest 
Swaraj. for índia is not incompatible with the British connection if 
the British nation and British Government only undergo a change of 
heart and make a pryaschit for the past. It was no doubt to 
deliver índia from her bonds, spiritual no less than political, that 
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the Mahatma had returned to the Motherland. 

But the methods that he himself believed in and inculcated to 
his fellow-countrymen were not those that would be called “ politi- 
cal ” in the politics-ridden West. To him, as to all great teachers of 
mankind, Life was a single synthesis, however mnch we might 
analyse it for the convenience of phiiosophical study, and there was 
no direct antithesis between the political and the spiritual. 

Jesus and ísrail—A parallel Situation. 

Many have compared the Mahatma’s teachings, and latterly his 
personal sufferings, to those of Jesus (on whom be peace) ; but the 
analogy goes farther than many have yet realised. Jesus was a Jew, 
ancj those who lovingly followed him acclaimed him as the Messiah 
of the House of David who had come to restore to the Israelites their 
long lost independence and power. Just as the “Tragedy of History” 
had been illustrated by the doom required by long-gathering guilt in 
the case of the Ten Tribes of the ldngdom of Samaria, who were 
crushed and practically anmhilated or dispersed by Assyria more 
than seven hundred years before the birth of Jesus, so was it illus¬ 
trated again a century and a quarter later in the case of their no 
less guilty brothers of Judah when Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian, 
destroyed the Temple of Solomon, razed Jerusalem to the ground, 
and, making the Jews his captives, carried them into exile. 

Ever since then the Israelites had dreamt dreams of revenge and 
restoration, and the victory of Cyrus seemed at one time to realise 
all that had been hoped. The re-building oí the Temple had com- 
menced, and after a temporary suspension resumed. Zerubbabel, 
who was of the line oi David, was the hope of the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah the son of Iddo, who looked forward to the political 
regeneration of the Jews, consequent on the overthrough and des- 
truction of “the kingdoms of the nations." lhe Jine of David was 
hoped to be restored in the person of Zerubbabel himself, and the 
Messianic predictions of earlier prophets thus fulfilled. This predic- 
tion was, however, not fulfilled at the time and whatever became of 
Zerubbabel, who disappears with tne coronation scene in Zechariah, 
he never wore a real crown nor sat upon the throne of his faihers. 

Israel was destined never more to taste the sweets of independ¬ 
ence ; but, wbether under the yoke of Greeks or of Romans, 
it never lost the hope of restoration. The triumphal and often 
cruel entry of Greek and Roman civilization into Asia threw 
it back upon its dreams. More than ever it invoked lhe Messiah 
as judge and avenger of the people. A complete renovation, a 
revolution which would shake the world to its very foundations, 
was necessary in order to satisfy the enormous thirst for vengeance 
excited in it by the sense of its superiority and by the sight of its 
humiliation. ,, (Renan). 

Herod the Great who had contrived to secure some semblances 
gi independence txom Rome had died abont the yearin which Jesus 
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was born, and “ his three sons were only lieutenents of Romans, 
analogous to the Rajas of índia under the English dominion ” 
(Renan). When durmg the childhood of Jesus, Archelaus, its 
ethnarch, was deposed by Augustus, the last trace of self-government 
was lost to Jerusalem. Judea was thenceforward part of a de- 
pendency of the province of Syria which was governed by an 
imperial legate. A series of Roman procurators, subordinate in 
important matters to the imperial legate of Syria, of whom Pontius 
Pilate is so well-known to Christian history, were constantly occupied 
in extinguishing tt^e volcano which was seething beneath their leet. 
Continuai sedition, excited by the zealots of Mosaism did not 
cease, in fact, to agitate Jerusalem during all this time. Io casc 
down the Roman eagle, and destroy the works of arts raised by ihe 
Herods, in which the Mosaic reguiations were not always respected. 
were perpetuai temptations to fanatics who had reached that degree 
of exaltation which removed all care ior life. The Samaritans were 
agitated by movements of a similar nature. ihe “Zelotes” or 
Sicarii,” pious assasms who imposed on themselves the task of 
killing whoever in their estimation broke the Law, began to appear. 
A movement which had much more infiuence upon Jesus was that 
of Judas, the Gauionite or Galilean. The Census which was the 
basis of taxation by the foreigner was hated as almost an impiety, 
That ordered in the sixth year of the Christian era had fully re- 
awakened the theocratic abhorrence of Gentile government and had 
caused a great íermentation. In fact, an insurrection had broken 
out in the Northern provinces from which the greatest achievements 
of the Jewish people had always proceeded. “ Men deemed them¬ 
selves on the eve of the great renovation. The ScriptureL, tortured 
into divers meanings, fostered the most colossal hopes. m each line 
of the writings of the Old Testament they saw the assurance, and in 
a manner the programme, of the future reign which was to bring 
peace to the righteous, and to seal for ever the work of God." (Kenan) 

The Moral Revolution of Jesus. 

When Jesus contemplated the world at the outset of his 
ministry he was called upon to make his choice of the weapons of 
reform. The conditions of his people and his times, as l think, 
rather than any fundamental objection to the use oí force in all 
circumstances, as Christian churchmen profess, made him pm his 
faith to non-resistance of evil. in other words, he decided to deíeat 
force by his own suffering just as Husain subsequently did at 
Karbala, although the latter died sword in hand. But whatever 
view we may take of the choice of Jesus, it is certain that his funda¬ 
mental idea was different from that of the political reformers of his 
time such as Judas the Gauionite, whose exampie had shown him 
the futility of the popular seditions of his day. lf ever he was 
the author of the disciaimer: “ My kingdom is not of this 
world/' he must have meant that he was not setting out to 
Sefeat Satan “the Frince of this world” witb the he p of Sataniç 
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weapons. He was not “ worldly ” in his methods ; but this does not 
mean that he was “other-worldly.” All that it signifies is that he 
was “unworldly.’' Having resisted the temptation to be a political 
revolutionary on the very threshold oí his career as a teacher, he 
never succumbed to it. The revolution he wished to effect was a 
moral revolution, and although he did not escape the iate of “rebels”, 
and was placed on the Cross by order oí Pilate with the description 
“King of the Jews”, which is, in spite of its intended irony, signifi- 
cant of the Koman Procurator’s political suspicions, Liberty for him 
meant in the first instance 1 ruth and self-purification. Renan was, 
to my mind, a typical Frenchman of his times for whom the claims 
ot the State were paramount, and he could neither understand nor 
appreciate the thoroughgoing theocracy of Jesus, the ** Servant of 
the Lord.” JM evertheless, I agree with him in the conclusion that 
“ as an austere republican or a zealous patriot he would not have 
arrested the great current of the affairs ot his age; but in declaring 
that politics are insignificant, he has revealed to the world that one's 
country is not everything, and that the man is beiore, and higher 
than, the Citizen.” Vengeance which was consuming the israslites 
was the Lord's. Jesus counselled the upholders of the lex talionis 
who claimed an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth that he who 
had been smitten on one cheek should turn the other cheek also to 
the smiter. So much for the foreign tyrant. As for his own 
countryman, the J ew, who, falling a victim to his own weakness and 
a fear of the Gentiie mastcrs of Judea, had become a publican or 
tax-collector on behalf of the íoreigner, he too could easdy claim a 
share in the abcunding love of Jesus, lhe idea of being all powerful 
by suffering and resigna tion, and of triumphing over force by purity 
of heart, is as old as the days of Abel and Cain, the first progeny 
of Man. But since it so eminently suited the conditions of the times 
of Jesus, and the reco: f of his ministry, however inadequate or 
defective, has still preserveu for us this part of his teachings in some 
detail, it has come to bc regf rdea by Christu.**, and even by many 
non-Christians as an idea peculiar to Jesus. 

Jesus and Gandhe 

Be that as it may, it was just as peculiar to Mahatma Gandhi 
also ; but it was reser^ed for a Christian government to treat as a 
felon the most Christ-like man of our times and to penalise as a 
disturber of the public peace the one man engaged in public affairs 
who comes nearest to the Prince of Peace. The political conditions 
of índia just before the advent ot the Mahatma resembled those of 
Judea on the eve of the advent of Jesus, and the prescription that 
he offered to those in search of a remedy for the ills of Índia ;vas the 
same that Jesus had dispensed before in Judea. Seif-purification 
through suffering; a moral preparation for the responsibilities of 
government; selí-discipline as the condi tion precedent of Swaraj—this 
was the Mahatma*$ creed and conviction ; and those of us who have 
been privileged to have lived ia the glorious year that cutainated 
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in the Congress session at Ahmedabad have seen what a remarkable 
and what a rapid change he wrought in the thoughts, feelings and 
actions oí such large masses of mankind. 

The M ahatma and Satyagraha. 

Mahatma Gandhi had been in direct touch with the Indian 
Government, had often counselled the Viceroy, and had continued 
his assistance to the British Govt. in its hour oí need in South 
África by working as the unpaid recruiting sergeant of that 
government in índia. This had indeed amazed those who could 
not associate him whose life itself was a Sermon on the Mount 
with recruitment of blood-spilling soldiers. Yet even so loyal a 
subject and sò staunch a , friend was compelled to oppose a 
measure of that Government which no one reading British decla- 
rations of gratitude for India’s loyalty in the early stages of the 
War could have conceived as the possible culmination of that grati¬ 
tude at the end of that War. A Keform Scheme was under con- 
sideration professedly for enlarging the Indiaas' share in Indian 
administration. But while one hand was dedared to be about to 
give a wider franchise to Índia, the other was already busy robbing 
her even of her narrowly-restricted liberties, This is what my 
brother and 1 wrote to Lord Chelmsíord, the Viceroy, from our 
internment at Chhindwara on the 24th April, 1919, when we were 
about to court imprisonment by breaking the Defence of Índia 
Kegulations which had curtailed our liberties íour years previously:— 

* The War is now over ; bnt the spint of tyranny that it generated ib sfcill 
abroad ; and while, on the one hand, it is being proelaitued in high-sounding 
phiases that those who are assembíed at Pana to decide the destimes of the 
world on a more equitable and humane basis than Brute Force are not the 
masters of the Peuple but their eervants, the Government, on the other hand, 
is denying to the people of índia the barest expression on questione that vifcalty 
ooncern them. Not only is the gag not to be removed yet from our own rnoutha, 
but a gag of prodigioua proportions has been prepared now for silencing more 
than three hundred miliions of G-od^ articulate creatures. The Rowl&tt Bill 
just enacted in the most tyrannicai manner has ended the re’gn of law and 
substituGed a reign of terror in its place, and although it afíecta every secUon 
of the people ot índia* the Muf-altuans are certam to he its first and its worst 
viefcune. it has been the Muslim Press that has sufíered most under the Press 
Act, and the sarne has been true of the Defence of india Act, ií we only exelude 
the unfortunate young men of beugal rotting in sulitary cells or swampy Islauds 
without trial or hope of release. Even those who profess a pathetic optimism 
and hope against hope that the brreaucraey armed with the strength of the 
giant wijl not use it as tyrannicaily as the gianfe, need only have access to our 
own experience to be cured of this distressing delusion. We, who have already 
had enough experience of * executive discretiord and of ** inveetigating authon* 
ties* sitting IN camera, farcically enquiring into undefined charges, and dealing 
with undxsolosed ‘ evidence’ without the heip of any code of procedure or law of 
evidence, subinitting reporta that cannot beaT the light of day. and being tinally 
dismissed as ignorant persons for all their pains, oan claim to speak with some 
autbority, and ssy that the BIíACK; AOt is nothing more or tese than the virtual 
OfttUwery of a uuh of 
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It was our privilege to point out to Mahatma Gandhi the teal 
import and full scope of the Rowlatt Bilis, soon after he commenced 
his famous Satyagraha campaign. This was the first dawn of the 
era of Non-Co«operation. The occurrences at Delhi, Amritsar and 
Labore, and in Ahmedabad and other parts of Gujarat are mafcters 
of history, and although the Mahatma’s adtnission of his •* Hima- 
layan error” has been proclaimed to the world by the Government, 
and the ofíiciai and unofScial scribes who have been enlisted in its 
snpport, none seems to have had the honesty to admit that the 
Mahatma^ blunder would have overtopped Everest if he had not 
then united his nation as he did in defence of its liberties; At the 
very worst the " Himalayan error” consisted in miscalculating the 
extent of the people*s discipline and self-restraint. But if Mahatma 
Gandhi had left the Rowlatt Bilis unchallenged, he would have been 
guilty of a sin of which he could hardlv have purged himself by any 
kind of expiation. Place aU the violence of the infuriated mobs on 
one side, and on the other sideplacé the cowardliness of asurrenderto 
the slavery sought to be imposed on the nation by these Bilis, and, in 
spite of my utter abhorrence of such violence I say with all deli- 
berateness that on the Day of Judgment I would rather stand 
before God*s White Throne guilty of all this violence than have to 
answer for the unspeakable sin of so cowardly a surrender. In 
saying this t am only applying to the situation four years earlier 
my chieFs own admission in the court of the judge who has ordered 
that for six years he should “be buried alive.” *' I knew” admitted 
the Mahatma, "tha<* I was playing with fire.” But he also added: 
*T ran the risk, and if T was set free I would still do the same”! 
ChrisMike in his methods he has been Christ-like to the end. He 
had c steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem/ and not even the 
prospect of the Cross could make him shrink from treading the path 
of duty. 

Non-Violence. 

I would like to re-state here the position of men like myself 
with regard to non-violence. I am not a Christian believing in the 
sinfulness of all resistance to evil, and in their practice, even if not 
in their theory, the vast bulk of Christians and all Christian States 
are in full agreement with me. The last War presented an exceli ent 
opportunity to these States and to Christians at large to demonstrate 
their belief in the doctrine of non-resistance, but we know that none 
of the States followed H, and the few Christians whose practice was 
not divorced from their professions were the fí conscientious objec- 
tors” contemptuously called “conchies”, who were subjected to 
ridicule and contumely and were punished like fellons. But that 
was not all. Every national Church blessed the national Flag and 
sent the national warriors as on a Crusade. As a Mussalman 
and a follower of the Last of the Prophets (on whom be Allah’s 
blessing and peace!), I believe that war is a great evil ; but l 
also believe that there are worse things than war. “There. is 
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tio compulsion itx faith”, says the Quran, because force and 
religious conviction have no common denominator. They belong to 
two very diíferent planes. But when war is forced on a Muslim, 
and the party that does so has no other argument but this, then, 
as a Mussalman and the follower of the Last of the Prophets, 
I may not shrink but must give the euemy battle on his own ground 
and beat him with his own weapons. If he respects no other 
argument than force and would use it against me, I would defend 
my Faith against his onslaught and would use against him all the 
force I could command,—force without stint and without cessation. 
But when, in the language of the Quran, '«War hath dropped her 
weapons”, my sword must also be sheathed. Warfare, according 
to the Quran. is an evil; but persecution is a worse evil, and may be 
put down with the weapons of war. When persecution ceases, and 
every man is free to act with the sole motive of securing divine 
good-will, warfare must cease. These are the limits of violence in 
Islam, as I understand it, and* T cannet go beyond these limits 
without infringing the Law of God. But I have agreed to work 
with Mahatma Gandhi, and our compact is that as long as I am 
associated with him I shall not resort to the use of force even for 
purposes of self-defence. And I have willingly enterftd into this 
compact because I think we can achieve victory without violence ; 
that the use of violence for a nation of three hundred and twenty 
millions of people should be a matter of reproach to it; and. finally, 
tbat victory acbieved with violence must be not the victory of all 
sections of the nation. but mainly of the figbting classes, which are 
more sharply divided in índia from the rest of the nation than 
perhaps anywhere else m the world. Our Swarai must b? the Raj 
of all, and. in order to be that, it must have been won through the 
willing sacrifice of all. Tf this is not so, we shall have to depend for 
its maintenance as well on the prowess of the fighting classes, and 
this we must not do. Swaraj must be won by the minimum sacri- 
fi.ce of the maximum number, and not by the maximum sacrifice of 
the minimum number. Siuce T have full faith in the possibilities 
of the programme of constructive work of non-violent No"-Co- 
operation, T have no need to hanker after violence. Kven if this 
programme fails to give us victory, I know that sufíering willingly 
and cheerfully undergone will prove to have been the best prepara- 
tion even for the efiective use of Force. But God willing, the 
constructive programme will not fail us if we work with a will and 
accustom the nation to undergo the small sacrifices that it entails, 

What Swaraj demands from the Nation. 

Here I may ask those of my fellow countrymen who shrink even 
from these small sacrifices whether they have considered what i'- is 
that a soldier who goes to battle is prepared to sacrifice. As the 

Bible tells us, “ Greater love hath no man_than he that lay 

down his life for his friend.” Our own compatriots went to war for 
a cause not their own to the number of a mxllion and a half. Can 
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we who pride ourselves on the strength ol our national feeling shrink 
even from the small sacrifices that non-violent Non-Co-operation 
demands ? But in reality our present programme is but the begin- 
ning of national work, and Swaraj when it is attained would require 
even greater sacrifices than those of a soldier. To * die for a cause is 
after all not so very diffícult. Men at all times and in all countries 
ha ve done it, and they have ofi*en done it for very poor causes. To 
die for a cause is not very difíicult. The harder thing is to live for 
a cause, and, if need be, sufíer for it; and the cause that we musfc 
live and suffer for must be the realisation in índia of the Kingdom 
of God. 

VlOLENCE OF NON-CO-OPERàTORS AND THEIR OPPONENTS 

Tbese being my innermost convictions, I cannot help marvelling 
at the audacity of those that attribute to us a desire to involve the 
country in violence, carnage and anarchy. They presume to 
demand from us who stand between them and violence an assurance 
of non-violence. And yet their own hands are red with the blood of 
the innocents shed in Jallianwalla Bagh—blood still asunrepented 
as it is unavenged. Contrast this patent insincerity with the frank 
acceptance by our chief of his full responsibility for Chauri-Chaura 
and the Bombay riots and you have the measure of the moral worth 
of Non-Co-operation and of its relentless opponents. The Mahatma^s 
confession ; s proclaimed to the world by thisChristian Government; 
but I wonder if this Government is also prepared to attribute to the 
Sermon on the Mount the slicing off by St. Peter of the ear of 
Malchus ! Who knows how much blood might not have been shed 
by the disciples of the Prince of Peace if the census of arms taken 
by the Master had produced a tale of many more than two swords, 
and had his followers been more sfceadfast in their support of him 
than the self-same. St. Peter who, according to the Gospels, denied 
him thre" times before cock-crow ? When the guilt of Chauri- 
Chaura and similar unfortunate occurrences is being judged, it is 
necessary to take into consideration not only that which was done 
but also that which had been resisted, Never before in the annals 
of índia have the people felt as intensely as they have done 
since the dawn of Non-Co-operation, and the marvel is not 
that the fury of the mob has resulted in so much bloodshed, 
but that the manhood of índia has been successfully revived with so 
little of it. I challenge anyone to show another instance in the 
history of mankind where hundreds of millions of people have been 
roused to stand un for their liberties and have remained so peaceful 
as the people of índia led by Mahatma Gandhi. There is no country 
of Europe, with all its cold, frog blood, that would not have ex- 
perienced a deluge of blood in like circumstances. That índia has 
escaped such a deluge is due to Mahatma Gandhi and his co-workers. 

Co-OPER ATION ♦ 

In dealing with the question of Non-Violence I have digressed 

4 
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and anticipated a good deal, and I must now revert to my narrative. 
At the Congress at Amritsar the main resolution was concerned with 
the Reforms, and although only four years have passed since that 
session, it would surprise not a few to know that in the discussions 
over this resolution my íriend Deshbandhu Das, the leader of the 
Council-entry party, and my late chief, Lokmanya Tilak, were 
entirely opposed to co-operation and the working of the Reformed 
Councils, while Mahatma Gandhi had himself moved an amendment 
to that resolution. This was designed to comrait the Congress to 
the principie of the co-operation of the people with the autborities in 
working the Reforms in response to the sentiments expressed in the 
Royal Proclamation. Neither side was willing to give way, and, as 
is usual on such occasions, the protracted discussions in the Subjects 
Committee were delaying the discussions in the Congress and pro- 
longing the session. This was the first occasion, as I have already 
told you on which I took part in the Congress and for a novice my 
own contibution is not altogether undeserving of notice. My 
brother and l tried to discover a formula which could be acceptable 
both to Mahatma Gandhi and to Lokmanya Tilak and Deshbandhu 
Das. We at last succeeded in this effort, and Srijut Bepin Chandra 
Pal moved, and I seconded, an amendment recomending to the 
Congress that "the provisions of the Reforms Act be used, as far as 
possible, with a view to 9 ecure full Responsible Government at an 
early date. 1 his cleared the air, and finally both parties agreed to 
support a resolution declaring that -the Congress trusts that, so far 
as may be possible, the people will so work the Reforms as-to secure 
an early estabhshment of full Responsible Government.” It was 
jL^^ 10n t í iat Congress nassed the resolution moved by 
Deshbandhu Das and seconded by Lokmanya Tilak, which declared 
Índia to be nt at the moment for full Responsible Government, 
charactensed the Reforms Act as inadequate, unsatisfactory and 
dísappointing and urged that Parliament shouid take early steps to 
esta ish full Responsible Government in índia in accordance with 
e principie of self-determination. I have recalled these details 
only to show that even at Amritsar Mahatma Gandhi and his co- 
rwvwihu W A r ^ Wll m i to . C0 ‘°P erate with Government so far as was 
S fMÍ e 'cA And yet í °í? er ^ lse so entir «íy changed was the atmosphere 
t ™ 9 0n J* Tess that a *ter my long separation from 

bein £ greatly impressed by the change. 
hnt rnirirariAc^^L 111 ^ 8 w * re no lon g* r enemies or even rivais, 
rrtethnra nf c and k rotilers * n arms. There was no longer a 
anH^urv s ,?^ estive of mid-night oil, «full of sound 

indicated tha^ not k ln 3 There was a new earnestness which 
indeed in the fí^lu* 10118 of the Con & ress were resolutions 
STt d wa n s cíear tw^ at ? ? atlon was RESOLVED to act. And above 
• th 1 at ,í ear of fellow-man was no longer to be the com- 

m &w íuM Wh’ a . nd th f* the on] y fear this land would know 
m future would be the fear of God, So sttuçk was I by thfs atna^. 
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ing change that I quoted in my speech at Amritsar the couplet of a 
fellow-townsman 01 mine who had said :— 

(One round of the wine cup was like a centnry long cycle of 
Time ; when we left the tavern we found that the whole world had 
changed.) 

From Co-operation to Nqn-Co-operation. 

But so far it was only a change in the character and Outlook 
of the people. Their policy was, however, also destined to undergo 
an entire sea-change. And it was Mahatma Gandhi who at Amritsar 
was insisting on the people's co-operation with the authorities that 
was destined to be the first and, in the beginning, almost the sole 
advocate oi Non-Co-operation. What was it that had wrought this 
change of policy ? I must confess my feelings towards this Govern¬ 
ment had undergone a complete change during the War, and in 
particular since the Armistice towards the end of 1918. When now 
i read in the old files of the Comrade the publicly expressed expec¬ 
ta tions i had entertained from this Government not only at the 
commencement of the year 1911, but even as late as the end of 1914, 
it appears as if 1 was examining the newly discovered bones of an 
animal now altogether extinct. It is true that as late is in De- 
cember, 1919» I had taken, with regard to co-operation with the 
authorities, a middle position between Mahatma Gandhi on the one 
side, and Deshbandhu Das and Lokmanya Tilak on the other which 
eventually became the position of the entire Congress. But I was 
even then not very hopeful of the possibibty of such co-operation. I 
had seen only too clearly to what the co-operation of the Musalmans 
with the authorities had led them. And I had like-wise realised 
that what had happened at Jallianwalla Bagh, in the Crawling Lane, 
and at the Dak-Bungalow at Manianwalla was not a succession of 
unconnected incidents in which the thoughtless fury of the officials 
had suddenly vented itself, but a series of acts symptomatic of the 
disease from which this foreign bureaucracy was inevitably suffering. 
I was thoroughly convinced that this disease was congenital with 
the system, and if the system continued such incidents were bound 
to recur, and Government would inevitably be a succession of 
Jallianwalla Baghs uniess the British underwent a complete change 
of heart. The Duke of Connaught, when he carne out to índia in the 
beginning of 1921 to open the Reformed Legislatures, appealed to 
us to forget and forgive, I was, and stiil am, prepared to forgive; 
but forget I could not, and would not. To forget only means for 
the awakened sleeper to go back to sleep and to’dream the pleasant 
dream he had been drcaming before he had awakened to the stern 
reality. But Mahatma Gandhi was not yet convinced of all this, 
and his conversion camea little later. For many months after the 
Amritsar session he continued to live in the hope that England 
would yet repent, and while restoring the integrity and 
independence of the Khilafat, and evacuating the Jazirat-ul-Arab, 
England would redress the great wroag dons to the people of 
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the Ptmjab. In fact, it was not a mere hope that sustained 
him but an absolute conviction, and wben he too was at last dis- 
illusioned, and would indicate in the process of preparing the 
programme of his constrnctive work a profound and thoroughgoing 
want of belief in the good intentions of England so that even we 
wonid suggest that perhaps he was goicg too far, he used to expia n 
this by saying that he was a more recent, and therefore a more 
zealous, convert. When the last Petition that Muslim índia ad- 
dressed to England through the Indian Khilafat Delegation, in the 
interview that we had with the Xt. Hon. \David i-loyd George, the 
ex-Premier of England, proved the utter futihty of such appeals; 
and when the Punjab wrong was treated as an error of juílgment” 
to be rewarded by a pension paid out of inclia's poverty to the 
murderer of her innocent sons, and to the cold-blooded approver of 
this “ error ” who, enjoying the saíety of a Government Ho use 
surrounded by armed guards, had not even the j ustiflcation of 
General Dyer, then Mahatma Gandhi lost all faith in co-operation 
between the rulers and the ruled. 

Non-Co-operation. 

Much has been said and written about Non-Co-operation and* 
if onr opponents, or even some of our friends, would not understand 
its siguiticance even now, 1 cannot hope to enlighten tliem in this 
address. I will, therefore, content myseh with saying that brieíly 
it means that ií we may not resist evil, at least we will not assist 
it, It is true we expect that if the indian nation is prepared to 
mahe such sacrihces as Non-Co-opera# cn entaiis, this loreigu Gov¬ 
ernment would be absolutely paralysed. But altbough we do con- 
template such a result, it is little more than incidental. Our move- 
ment, eventhough itsname suggests that it is of a negativo character, 
is in reality not so. It is essentially of a much more positive 
character. it does not directly aim at the paralysis of others ; its 
direct aim is to remove our own paralysis. Every item of the Non- 
Co-operation programme, with which I sha 1 presently àave to deal, 
has a strong constructive as well as a destructive side, and we shall 
stand or fali according as we succeed in our construe tion or not. 
But if we do not destroy, or, in other words, if we continue to avail 
ourselves of all that the Government has constructed for the confci- 
xmance of its own existence, and as a trap íor our destruction, we 
shall neitàer stand nor even fali, but shall absolutely cease to exist. 
Even if our direct aim was to paralyse the Government it was 
entirely compatible with the purest ethics, and even with the 
doctrine of Love associated with the name of Jesus Claris t and now 
of Mahatma Gandhi, And I makHaxn that such a paralysis of 
Government is clearly possible. Friends, very early in my careet 
as a gaolbird I was struck with the system of co-operation followed 
in Indian gaois. Every prisoncr gets a remission of a few days at 
the end of every month for "a clean Ml of health” during the 
wionthi but some of the pnsoatera who succeeded m wmatag th* 
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confidence and íavour of the local gaol authorities are made watcii- 
men, convict-overseers or convict-warders, and, besides enjoymg 
other priviteges during the rest of their prison life, they earn a more 
liberal remission oi their sentence every month. Every one m this 
Pandal who has passed through that gateway of freedom called 
Prison— and, i trust there are a good many present here to-day— 
is familiar with the work of the convict-overseers and waroexs who 
share the duty of keeping watch and ward during the nigkt vvith 
the paid warders empioyed by the gaol admmistration. As a 
rule the few paid warders pass the mght enjoying tolerably sound 
sleep, or, at the very worst, doze out their period of sentinel duty. 
But at the end of every haif-hour the gaol resounds with the cries of 
the prisoners who keep the real watch and ward. “All's well!" is 
repeated from every corner of the gaol, and so long as this continues 
the paid warders can sleep the sleep of the jnst. And this, my 
friends, is the parable of co-operation. We have lostour libenies and 
are kept enchamed through the Services of others who are as much 
deprived of their liberties as we ourselves, except for a few petiy 
pnvileges that they seem to enjoy. Meanwhile the few foreigners 
who keep us in servitude caa enjoy sleep and repose because the co- 
sharers of our servitude repeat from time to time from every comer 
of India^s vast Bastiie the reassuring cry, “AU is well !'* The only 
difterence is that whereas the convict-watchmcn, overseers and 
warders can in this way at least secure their release from prison a 
little belore their fellow-prisoners over whom they keep watch and 
wardí our co-operating friends, who are our comrad.es in slavery can- 
not look forward even to an earlier release. in iact, they have lost- 
even the sense of slavery, and slavishly hug the very chains that 
keep them ensiaved: As i wrote m the prison itseif: 

(Leave oh worrying for me, O, heedless focl; weep ovei thine 
own captivicy; that which thou deenaest to be an ornament is 
nothing less than a chain.) 

A Qüesxxon for Musalmans. 

Friends, X feel certain, 1 have exhausted you as well as myself 
with this somewhat exhaustive historical narrative, commencíng with 
the mdian Mutiny and coming down to our own era of in on-co-opera- 
tion, Buc in thur. narrating past history i had an end in view. I 
cannot act the part oí a dictator to any of you; and yet i want you 
to co-operate with me. Possessiug no suen personality as the 
Mahatma^, and being as uawiiiing to biad a speil ove/r you as i am 
incapable of doing it, i could only lead you to the conclusions which 
aíter haif a hie-lime of bhndness and much blundermg i have at íast 
reached by demonstratmg to you that our safest guide, the ex* 
perience of several generatíons, inevitably lcada us to the same. 
Experience must be our most cherished tjophy made up of weapoas 
that have hurt us. And here 1 appeal to the experience of my co* 
religionisfs in particular who are being deügeaUy diverted from thf 
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path to which their history during the last sixty years and more has 
guided them. Granted that JN on-Co-operation has failed, and that 
co-operation with our non-Muslim fellow-countrymen is a vain hope, 
a snare and a delusion —though i am far írom granting it except fór 
argumentas sake— still we have got to suggest an alternative policy. 
1 ask them not to accept my lead but to be in their turn my guide 
themselves. Whither could they lead me, that is now the question ! 
ii Non-Co-operation with our íoreign masters and co-operation with 
indian fellow-slaves oí other faiths is not possible, what is the alter- 
native that they have toplace before us to-day ? Are we to “progress 
backwards" till we begin to walk on all fours ? Shall we co-operate 
with our foreign rulers and fight with our non-Muslim countrymen as 
we used to fight before ? And if we do that, what hope have we of 
any better results than we achieved for ourselves in the settlements 
aíter the Tripoli and the Balkan Wars, or, nearer home, in the un- 
se.tlement of a “ settled fact ” inBengal? No, friends, that book is 
ciosed and into it we shall look no more. You have no alternative better 
than Non-Co-operation with the foreigner and co-operation with our 
neighbours, nor have 1 . And it is futiie to waste our time in 
worrying o ver the impossible. 

Mr. Montagu's Resignation and ixs Signíficance. 

It is said that we can have no grievance now after the Treaty 
of Lausanne. You, friends, are in a better position to know how 
that ireaty carne to be concluded than i who had to under;o for a 
year and a half solitary confinement in all but a technical sense, and 
have not been in tonch with public afiairs. But I have studied in 
some oi the back numbers of the newspapers of those days somethmg 
of what transpired m connection with the revision of the Treaty of 
Sevres while 1 was still in prison. You all know about the historie 
teltígram despatched to the áecretary of State by the Government 
of índia after Consulting and receiving the general concurrence of 
the Local. Governments, inciuding their Ministers. You will agree 
that it fell far short not only of Musiim aspirations and sentiments, 
but also of the requirements of íslamic Law, since it did not say 
anything about the evacuation of the J azirat-ul-Arab, and only 
rtcommended the Suitan s suzeranity over the Holy Places. In fact, 
the Government of Índia undoubtediy, even if haltingly, admitted 
all this when they said : “We are conscious that it may be impos¬ 
sible to satisfy india'b expectations in their entirety," though Mr, 
Chamberlain had the impudence to say that “ the terms far exceeded 
even the demands of the warmest friends of the Turks." And yet 
what a storm did the world witness over the publication of even such 
a telegram. The Secretary of State’s resignation was demanded by 
the Premier, and the King-Emperor “ had been pleased to approve 
of íts acceptance.” In other words Mr. Montagu was ignomimously 
dismissed. As Reuter pointed out, “Mr. Chamberlain^ announce- 
í&enc in the liousô of Commons was received with âerce welcommg 
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cheers from the maiority of tbe Unionists ; and the * Die-Hards, 1 
speciallv delighted, could hardly contain their satisfaction.” "Nevei 
before/' said another message of Reuter,— 

“■tfeveT before has the House of Coramonfl Te-eeboed with such exultant 
cheeTing as greeted the anooimeement of M>. Montagu*8 veaignation. Tt 
emanatpd frnm tbp Unionist ben^bes, but was so loud And prolonged that it 
seemed general. Some enthusiaats even waved bandkerchief*” 

The most cbaritable explanation with regard to the attitude of 
Mr. Montagu's own oarty, and the party that is the rising hope of 
such Indians as still chng to the idea of receiving freedom as the 
gift of the foreigner, is contained in the earlier message of Reuter 
that “ Liberal and Labour members received tbe news without an 
expression of opiniou.” To-day it may perhaps be urged that the 
Government of índia are as anxious as the Muslim leaders them- 
selves to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the questions still at 
issue between Musalmans and Great Britain. But ot what good is 
that to us so long as the Government of índia is only "a subordinate 
branch of the British Government six thousand miles awav” whose 
" dictation to the British Government" as to. what line it ou<*ht to 
pursue in such matters seems to Lord Curzon " quite intolerable." 
This is what Lord Curzon wrote to Mr. Montagu before " giving him 
the sack," even though poor Mr. Monta eu thought that he was onlv 
being let off with a warning. But evidently he had forgotten that 
at Denshawi there was flogging as well as hanging and that Lord 
Curzon's final court could he trusted not to let off such criminais 
as he with a warning, bn f to warn and hang him also for the same 
offence. 

Not one of those believing Musalmans who is dissatisfied to day 
with our policy of Non-Co-operation with Government and co- 
operation among the Tndians could honestly say that Muslim Indian 
feeling received anvttrng even approaching prpper consideration at 
the hands of Great Britain. And yet hear what this former Viceroy 
of índia, the same who posed as the benefactor of the Musalmans 
in partitioning Bengal in 1005, has to say about our cry of aneu ; sh 
at the partitioning of tbe Khilafat fifteen years later. In bis letter 
to Mr. Montagu he writes : 

“ But tbp part TnrHa has sought to play or been allowed to play in this 

series of eventa nasses my comprehpnsion.,..Is Indian opinion always to be 

tbe final court Of Muslim aopeal 

In his speech before his Cambridge constituency Mr. Montagu 
has said: 

‘‘The Government of Tndia were parties to the Troafcy of Sevres. Had tbe 
Treaty produced peace, the Government of Tnd^a would have acceoted it loyally ; 
but wben it showed, as í alwavs knew that it would ahow. tbat it could not 
produce peace, the Government of índia nleaded for its Tevisinn, I ask whetheT 
tbe Governments of danada, South África or Australia would have reráained 
Bilent wb»n the so-callad peace was destroying the intemal peace of tbdr 
country V* 
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Poõt Mr; Montagu ! How easy it is, it seems, to forget that 
wbile the Government of Canada, South África and Australia are 
national government, the Government of índia over which Lord 
Reading still presides after the dismissal of Mr. Montagu is not a 
national government at all. On the contrary, it is one which was 
bound to lock up for six long years the greatest leader that the 
naüon had produced for many generations, in deíence to pressure 
from the very Imperial Government that had treated its partial 
support of his view in this affair with such open contempt. Dr. 
Sapru, too, had forgotten this patent difference between Tndia and 
the Dominions, and had to be reminded of it at the Imperial Con- 
ference by the representative of a country once as distressful as our 
own, namely Treland. We had ourselves urged upon Mr. Montagu 
the very considera+ion to which he referred in his Cambridge speech ; 
but it was all in vain, and our advocacy of the same cause which 
the late Secretary of State advocated with equally little success was 
punished in various ways bv the Government ‘in índia- Those who 
used to tell me on these occasions that Mr. Montagu was sympathetic 
had to be reminded that his sympathy had proved wholly sterile. 
I have alwavs held that Mr Montagu should have resigned on any 
one of at least half a dozen occasions even before his ultimate 
dismissal, and now he tells us himself that: 

<• He had hepn Tepeatedly on the verge of resignation, but he had hefiitated 
because he did not wish to *ay to the Mohamedana of índia that the solemn 
pledges which had been made to tbem were irretrievably lost” 

Nevertheless, his resignation had to come at last, and to-day 
he is not only not in the Government but not even in the House of 
Commons. Can we then draw from all this any other conclusion 
than this, that “ the solemn pledges which had been made to us are 
irretrievablv lost” ? But, no, they are not irretrievably lost. 
Friends. with the assistance of God, and your whole-hearted co- 
operation, we will yet retrieve th em, or perish in the attempt. 

England at Laus anne. 

This was in March 1922, and although we were pro- 
mised that due weight would be given to Tndian opinion, I 
ask vou to consider what was the attitude of England when six 
months later the brave Turks, relying not upon the promíses of 
Great Britain, but upon God’s grace and their own self-sacrifice and 
courage, drove Britain’s brutal nominees into the sea ? You all 
know that better than T do, and I do not propose to detain you over 
that. Beaten on the field of battle, England now sought to deprive 
the Turks of the fruits of victorv on the conference-table of diplo- 
macy. But here, too, God helped those who helped themselves, and 
the Treaty of Lausanne proved that the Turks were not only 
warriors but statemen as well. Let us hear what Lord Curzon has 
to say himself of the reasons that brought about the Treaty of 
Lausanne. Did the English who had commissioned Greece aftçr 
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the Armistice to rob the Turks of Thrace and evenof their home 4 ands 
in Asia Minor ; who were at onetime actually considerirg thequestion 
of handing over Constantinople to them ; and who had appealed in 
vain to the Dominions to fight their battle against the now victorious 
Turks when índia could no longer be trusted to make cannon- 
fodder of"her sons after the Karachi Trial—did the English even now 
repent or relent ? The difference between the conditions under which 
other treaties, including that of Sevres were imposed and those in 
which the Lausanne Settlement was arrived at was pointed out by 
Lord Curzon at the Imperial Conference in the following words :— 

Such (dictation of temas at the point of the bayonet) had been the case with 
all the previous post-war treaties. Theee had in each case been drawn np by the 
victorious Powers sitting, so to speak, on the seat of judgment, in the absence 
of the culprit, and imposing wbat penalty or what settlement they chose. Only 
when the terms had been drawn up was the beaten enemy admitted to be told bis 
8entenoe and to make the convictional protest of the doomed man. Such, indeed, 
was the environment in which the original Treaty of Sevres was drawn np and 
signed, thougb neveT Tatified by the Turkisb representatives. Far otherwise was 
it at Lausanne. There the TuTks sat at the table on a footirg of equality with 
all the other Powers. Every article of the Treaty had to be debated with and 
explained to them. Agreement had to be achieved not by brandishing the big 
stick but by diseussion and compromise. 

Commenting upon Lord Curzon's defence of the Treaty of 
Lausanne and of his praise of Allied diplomacy, which was, accord- 
ing to him reluctant to break up the Conference on important 
but not vital points and to revert to a State of war, an Ind*an 
newspaper, which is not noted for an excess of sympathy with the 
Turks, wrote as follows.— 

No credit caa be given to such pacific and díscreet diplomacy when it was 
based on unwillingness to fight. As Lord Curzon said, the Turks knew very 
well that tbe Atlieshad no stomach for further fightiing ; on tbe contrary, they 
were very nervous about the bellicoae temper of the extremist elements among 
the Turks. The allies were never certain, M said the Foreign Secretary, “how far 
genuiue desire of the leading terms for peace wouM control the unmly nationa ! s 
and extremist element8.' , It will thus appear that the Turks obtained what they 
wanted literally at the point of the sword and the role of the conquerors and tbe 
conquered was reversed at Lausanne. It was the Turks who dictated the 
Terras of the Treaty, and the Allies, who dictated the terms of the other post-war 

treaties, had to accept them.As a raatter of fact the big stick was ; brandish- 

ed by the Turks at Lausanne and the Allies made “the conveutional protest of the 
doomed man.*' íteplymg to the severe criticism of the Treaty by those “whose 
motives in making the attack are not free frora criticiam”, he said thafc^ít was 
the best treaty that could be obtained in the circumstance8. M 

Thus it is once more clear, the Turks secured what they did 
at Lausanne not because of any regard on the part of England for 
justice to the Turks. or for the religious obligations and sentiments 
of índian Musalmans with regard to the Khilafat, but in spíte of 
England*s open hostility towards the Turks and utter disregard of 
the requirerffents of Islam. Lord Curzon would have once mor© 
brand ; shed the big stick ; but sad to relate, it had changed hands 1 
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I have purposely dealt exclusively with a matter concerning the 
tfpecial interests of Musalmans and affecting their extra-territorial 
fívTrvnathies, for it is obvions tbat the Treaty of Lausanne. far from 
settling our national requírements cotnmon to all Indian cornmunities, 
does not even settle the peculiarly Muslim and religi ns issue of the 
Jazirat-ul'Arab. But after all, the issues that are our comtnon 
national issues far exceed in number those tbat concern the Musal- 
mans alone. All that the Treaty of Lan anne 3 ías done is to declare 
rh it the Turks have not lost their Swaraj as we had done more than 
a certfurv ago, and as they themselves were within an ace of doing. 
The Kluafat Comnaittee^s demands. and, in particular the religious 
reqniretnents with regard to the Jazirat-u’-Arab. s til 1 remam un- 
satisfied. Bnt even if all this had been done, could the Musalmans 
give up Non-Co-operation with Government and co-operat r on with 
other índian communities ? Tn the fi r st place, that would be an 
tmspeakably c hameful breach of f ai th with their non-Musiira brefchren 
of whose help they have so willingly availed themselves. And in the 
next p'ace, Indian Musalmans would be proving that, while they 
were so anxious for the secirity of the Turks’ and the Arabs* Swaraj, 
thev were indifferent to their own ! Well cou’d it then be said 
of them.— 

(Hast thou arranged ^he affairs of the earth so well that thou 
me:tdlest in those of hoaven as well ?) 

The Tertuble Alternative to Non-Co-operation. 

Friends, once more T have perhaps exhansted your patience ; 
bnt mv excuse for it is that J want the Musalmans who are being 
a k*d to-dav to discard the policy of Tsfon-Co-operation with England 
to confront facts before they feverse a decision to which their sad 
experiences of co-nperation with England had driven them. It is as 
cl 'ar as daylighf that so long as Tndia is not an equal pa^tner with 
England and the Dominions in the Empire, and so long as her 
Government is bnt “ a subordmate branch of the British Govern¬ 
ment six thousand miles away, M we cannot be sati^fied with the 
srondwill of the Government of Tndia even it is proved to the hilt. 
Besides loyalty to a foreign Government there are other loyalties as 
well, and so long as Musalmans in índia are liable to be punished 
for disloyalty to Government because they are loyal to their God 
and to His Last Prophet, as we ourselves were punished at Karachi, 
and so long as tbe Holy Land of T^am is under the control of non- 
Muslim mandatories when we ourselves had been given God*s own 
mandate for it by His Last Messenger as a deathbed injunction, 
xhere is nn altemative to non-violent Non-Co-operation but one, 
and that, friends, is the terrible altemative oí War! Since the vast 
bulk of those who try to discredit our policy do so because they are 
p-laves to the fear of Government, and being unwilling to make anv 
Facrifice, could not even dream of adopting that tercibe &ltern£t'.vç 
let us hear no more of a çh&nge of policy! 
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Muslim Co-operatiqn with Non-Muslims. 

And if we may not co-operate with Great Britain, is it 
expedient, to put it on the iowest plane, to cease to Cv»-operate 
with our non-Muslim brethren ? Wnat as it that Las happema 
since that staunch Hindu, Mahatma Gandhi, went to gaol íor 
advocating the cause oí islam that we mast cease to co opera te 
with his co-reiigionist ? 1 know that Hindu-Musiim relations to- 

day are not precisely those that they were two years ago. But 
is it possible íor any honest and truly patriotic indiau to sl y 
that either community is wholiy blameiess, and that the gunt 
is entirely one commumty's ? Friends, i do notbeheve in diplomacy, 
and certainly not in that variety oí it which is caited secret d.p.o- 
macy. i do not wish to imitate Sir Kogerde Coveriy, and put y^u 
off with the diplomatic dictum : •• Much can be said on botn smes 

oi the question " Most regretable events have uníonuna, *iy 
occurred m Malabar, at Multan, at Agra, at Saliar mpur and else- 
where, and i am prepared to support the creation ot a National 
Tribunal to judge the respective guilt oí the two commun Peies. For 
it cannot be gamsaid even by the community that has sufíered the 
most that eompiaints have been made by members oí the othec 
community as weli, and obviously it would neither be fair nor 
productiVe oí any satisiactory resuit ií either community is saddlecl 
with ail the gudt and denuunced without an adequate enquiry. 
did not shrink at Delhi írom proposing the appointment ot a tiuely 
representative Committee of Knquiry ; but íor reasons which it m 
not necessary to siate here no result has yet been achieved oí suck 
a committee's appointment. Iwo things are however pàtent. The 
law courts estabnshed by Government cannot siop their work whiie 
we adjudge the guilt oí the two communities. And whúe it 
diffrcult to arrive at the truth by a national enqu ry afxer witnevses 
have given their testimony, true or ialse, on oath beloc- the courts 
of law of the Government, reconcilia tion itself, which is eveu more 
important than the invtsngation oí the truth, is not made easy by 
the punishruent awarded to those who are founu guilty by suoh 
courts, not unoíten on evidence which is not free írom suspicion. 

The Surest Remedy. 

What then is to be done ? 1 have a ready told you that to 

accept the version oi one party is neithe;: iair, nor would it heip us 
in creating in the other party whose version was disbelieved without 
any enquiry a disposition towards reconciiation and reform. T he 
only remedy that i can suggest íor instant adoption is aiso the 
surest, and it was this which was aii but adopted towards the end oi 
our discucsions at Delhi m the Committee appointed to consider this 
question. Even aíter we had üecided that a committee of Enquiry' 
ahould visit the placea where iegretab.e incidents had fotlowed 
Hindu-Musiim dissensions, and aíter .we had even nominated the 
memgets çf tfaia Committee, we wete withia m ac© oí caaceümg ali 
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this because we noted at a later stage of our deliberations a welcorae 
change in the attitude of the leaders on the two sides. Xhere was 
now a desire to iet bygones be bygones and heartily co-operate for 
the attainment of Swaraj, as tbey had beea doing two years previ- 
ously. Gbviously, the protagonists on the two sides had once more 
had a glimpse of that unity of which the Mahatma was at once the 
chief preacher and the best Symbol, and the prospect of gaining 
party-victories once more appeared mean ai d contemptible in their 
eyes. But a difference arose on a petty issue and they parted again. 
Friends, l pray that God may grant them once more a glimpse of 
that unity, and that this time it may not be as fieeting as it 
had been before. Nay, I pray that they may keep ever before 
them a picture of that unity and the glorious vistas of that 
freedom which can be seen only through the avenue of nattonal 
unity, so that all else that is of fair seeming, but which is associated 
with skvery, may lose its charm for them and be blotted out for 
ah eternity. 

The Pettiness of Disturbing issues. 

Believe me, it is not by tawdry, tinselled rhetoric that I hope 
to settle such vital issues. But, although the issue of Hindu-Muslim 
unity is vital, and, in fact the most vital that we have to settle, 
the issues which disturb that unity are contempt ; bly petty. Nothing 
makes me more ashamed than the pettiness of these issues, and I 
confess I find k difficult to refute the calumny of our enemies that 
we are unfit for Responsible Government when I contemn^ate their 
potency for mischief side by sido with their pettiness. Far be it 
íorm me to sneer at the modes of worship of my fellow-men ; but I 
feel unspeakably depressed when I think that there are fellow- 
countrymen oi mine, including my own co-reiigionists, who would 
jeopardise the recovery of our lost liberty, including religious liberty 
itself, for the sake of the satisfaction they seem to derive out of 
cutting a branch of Pipal tree overhanging a public thoroughfare 
and interfering wk\ the passage of a pole of ridiculous length, or 
out of beating- tom-tom> and blowing trumpets before a house of 
worship at prayer-tfme while moving in a procession. Friends, if 
we cannofc acquire a better sense of proportion let us be honest, at 
least with ourselves if not with others, and give up ah thought of 
freedom, We must not taik of Swaraj even wifchin ihe Empire, let 
alone out o* it. What is Kenya to slaves like us or we to Kenya ? 
Why necd we hanker after a place in the Klug Emperor*s palace 
when we are not even fit for a place in his stables ? And what is 
it to u;: if the Holy Land of Islc.ru should a -tract many a Casino and 
cafe CxIantant, or the new warden of the Mu^almans' Holy of 
Holies should become one of the mng tale of impoteut potentates 
maintained by an Imperial Government only to be pusbed off their 
ancestral thrones whenever they should forget themselves and think 
chat God has made them men and not raerely puppets in an Imperial 
Show, lí ALAM8 and pípaí trees rad ooisy procession* are our 
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“ horizon^ utter »um", tben all our Congresses and Khilafat Com- 
mittees are mere mockery. 

“ Let us ring down—the farce is nothing worth.” 

Let us close this chapter oí childish make-beiiefs, and, taking 
the first train back home, let us devote ourselves henceforward to 
the realisation of the ideal of petty self-concern which alone benefits 
a nation oí slaves. Let us at least not take the sacred name of 
Liberty in vam. Let us add our confession to the claim oi our 
opponents, and admit that God, Whom the great religious teacheis 
of the East in which all the existing religions have had their source, 
had taught us to regard as just, has yet been so unjust to a fiíth of 
mankind that He has made them totally unfit for selí-rule, and has 
left it to His White cieatures hailing from Europe to correct His 
mis take, and carry on for all time the administration of india. But 
if we do not want to drag our spiritual ancestors into the mire along 
with ourselves and to blaspheme a just God, let us elevate ourselves 
to the height of our ideais and lift the masses inste&d of sinking 
down to their low levei. 


The Root of Evil. 

But since 1 have refened to the low levei oí the masses 
let me say this much for them that what I wrote in 1904 
in criticismg the education given in the Indian universities is still 
true, and even to-day “the greater portion of bigotry agitates not 
the bosoms oí the ignorant and the ilhterate but excites to fmy and 
to madness the litcle-learned of the iand.“ And it is not the love 
of our own religion that makes us quarrel with our fellow-country- 
men of other faiths, but self-love and petty personal ambition. “The 
coming of the Mahatma” had meant the destruction of “th e 
kmgdoms of the nations” and the ioundation in their place of the 
one united Kmgdom oi the NaLion to be whose Chief Servant was 
his great glory. But these little “kings” who had iost their little 
"thrones” were not reconciled to the idea of national Service under 
the banner of the Nation's Chief Servant, and were pining for 
restoradon. So long as Mahatma Gandhi and his principal co- 
workers were free, they had not their courage to raise the standard 
of revolt, and their was no room for them in the economy of the 
Indian world except as openly despised slaves of the foieigner or as 
secretly discontented adnerents oi the National Federation. And 
so they chose the latter akernadve. But, with the Mahatma 
immuxed at Yerrowda they reasserted the ms eives, and since they 
couid not hope to occupy his position, they have persistently, though 
not professedly, addressed their appeals to communal passions and 
jealousies in order to destroy the Mationai Federation and hasten 
the recovery oi their petty prmcipalities. Before the advent of 
Mahatma Gandhi severa! streams, some large and some smali, were 
running more or lesa paraUel to each other, and little boats were 
being rawed 0 n them* Soon aí ter his advent, almost all ot them 
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were diverted into one channel and became tributaries of a mighty 
river rapidly moving on to join the sea. On the broad bosom of 
this Ganges there sailed a powerful ship, manned by lusty 
sailors, captained by the Mahatma and flying the .National 
flag. What the petty ambitions of petty men have been urging 
ever since the Mahatma^s incarceration as that we should scrap the 
big ship and take to the ilttle row-boats again. But since these 
little boats are not safe enough craft for the mighty river hurrying 
on towards the sea, they propose a revoiution in hJature itsell, and 
ask that the great river would fiow back into its old tributaries. 
But Rature cannot be thwarted, and the futiiity of the desire to 
make the Ganges üow backwards is a thing known even to our 
village fools. in the name of thia Congress, and of the Indian 
Nation, nay, even in the name of that Destiny which shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we may, X warn thia little breed of men 
that God wilhng, they will never succeed, and that the indian 
Nation cannot look upon their insidious activities with unconcern. 

Toleration and Fraternal Self-Sacrifice. 


Friends, to punish the guilty is not without its advantages even 
in the domain of politics; but ihe surest remedy íor polibcal 
disunion is, as 1 have already suggcsted, to create on all sides a 
disposition to forget and forgive. But this is not all, and if we 
desire to preveni a recurrence of regretable incidents we mus 


remove the causes of friction. Conformity in ail things is only too 
often desired, and this not only by the bigots, but also by some of 
the most iarge-hearted of men. Reiigious reíormers have at all 
times betrayed a iatal weakness íor compreheasion or the pre- 
paration of a religious compound íormed of many simples 
gathered from many difíerent sources. They have hoped that 
Dy adoptmg a poucy of indusion they would be able lo form 
a faith embracing doctnnes culled from diverse faiths and acceptable 
to ali the fooowers of all these faiths. Ihat is how they hope to 
attain Un.fo.mity andsecure donformity. out history has shown 
that the cause of peace and umty has not been gready furthered by 
the formation of such eclectic faiths. Only too often have they added 
one more to the warring creeds existing before and have oniy in- 
creased the disunion they were creating. Such well-intentioned 
failu es have atiasi made people tall back upon 'loeration. This 
is not the mdiíferentism and absence of strong convictions which often 
pass for toleraiion, but a far more positive principie m íife which 
co-exists with boieis passionately heLd. X couid no, define it better 
than by quotmg an American who declared to a fellow-countryman 
or his holding ve.y different views to h s owü: •*! strongjy disagree 
witn eyery word of what you say; but i shaü fight, Sir, to the last 
drop of my biood for mamtaming your right to say That, friends, 
is tüe best defini t!oa of roieratioa, The Quran which cal U upon 
Musaimans everi to fight in defence of their Faith whenever their 
ireecom ot faith is ass&iled or jeopardised, snms np its teaçhing on 
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tolerance in the words: "Toyou your f ai th, to me mine/* lf we 
all agreed to act upori this principie, and at the same time empha- 
sised the featnres common to different faiths and the spirituality 
characteristic of all, there wonld be no striíe in the world but peace 
and tranquiüty everywhere. 

Application of this Principle to Outstanding Issues. 

Let us apply this principie to some of the outstanding issues 
between the various communities of índia. If, for instanc.e, proces- 
sions can be takm out on public roads and no objection is taken to 
music being p^yed thereon, a Musalman should not object to a 
procession with music taken out by Hindus, or by other non-Muslim 
neighbours of his, unless it interferes with his own exercise of some 
recognised right such as conducting Divine Service in a fü-ting 
manner If, again, a long pole can be carried in procession through 
the str^ets without danger to life and limb, no non-Muslim should 
object to it if it is so carried •' with musical honours." But then 
the Muslims indulging in such practices wh ch are, to say the least 
of it, of doubtful religious validitv, ha ve no right to demand that a 
non-Muslim neighbour of theirs should pemrt the lopping off of the 
branches of a tree which he holds sacred, whether with reason or 
without it and which is growing on his land and is his property. If 
there is no law aerainst smoking in public places, no Parsi shou’d 
object to a non-Parsi*s lighting a cigarette in a Street even though he 
himself holds fire to be too sacred an element to be deâ ed in this 
wav; Similarly, if it is no ^ffence to slaughter animais, and a man 
kills a fowl, or a cow, or a pg, or ktHs any animal to provide food 
for himself or for others or for sacrificial purposes or in a particular 
manner not involving cruelty to animais, his neighbour should not 
object to it on the grou nd tha* - he holds all life too sacred to be 
destroyed, or that helooks upon the cow as upon a mother, or that 
he considers a pig too unclean to be eaten, or that he is requ red 
by his own religion to kill animais in a difíerent manner to his 
neighbour # s. In all these cases it is, of course, presumed that the 
animal slaughtered is the property of the man who slaughters it or 
causes it to be slaughtered, and not his neighbour’s whose property 
he may not unlawfully seize and use or destroy. But we have 
not, alas, reached a stage of toleration in índia when the free 
exercise of his right by one of us can escape being resented 
by some others. In fact, the worst of it is that some of us while 
they insist upon the exercise of their right, sometimes exercise 
it with the desire to annoy their neighbours, and in a manner that 
is sure to annoy them Thé jeering at men of other faiths when one 
is taking out a procession required or sanctioned by our own faith, 
the beating of tom-t^ms and playing other Instruments, which often 
produce more noise than music, with special vigour before a house 
of worship of another community, and particularly when Divine 
Service or some other religious rite is in progress and is likely tQ fea 
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thereby disturbed; the nee^less lopping ofí of trees held sacred by 
Hindus which overhang pubhc thorougfares, or doing it in an exuh 
tant manner; the blowing n f cigarette smoke in tbe face of or too 
close to a Parsi or a Sikh ; the wanton destruction of a good deal of 
animal life in the sight or ímmediate neighbourhood of Jains ; carry- 
iní? a garlanded cow in pocession through a locality inhabited by 
Hindus as well for purposes of slaughter; or slamhíering it in a 
plare where Hindus <~apnot help seeing it—these and many other 
such are things that ^ccur only too frequently whenever there is a 
ter.síon of feeling between the communities concerned. And pro- 
vocation and insolent exultation of the natnre described above often 
lead to hot words, and not seldora to blows which sometimes end in 
loss of human life. 

How to Deal with such Matters. 

There can be no measure sufficiently comprehensive to safeguard 
oubTc tranquility and peace in all such cases, and I can think of no 
National Pact embracing all such situations, even if it is permitted 
to assume inordmate proportions, and to include details that must 
make us the laughiner-stock of the world. The best remedy T must 
T epeaf, the crea f ion of the correct spirit in which the different 
communities exercise their rights Bnt it is possible for a national 
body such as the Gongress to deal with some of the principal causes 
offriction. and to remove them bv bringing about an agreement 
between leaders of the communities concerned. And this it must 
do- But, while attemptmg to influente public opinion, and to 
regulate pubiic action through the a<rencv of such leaders, with 
courage and confidence, a bcdy like the Congress must be careful not 
to demand from any communitv that it should relinquish anv rights 
which may, in the present circumstances invoVe a sacrifice, far 
bevond its capacitv It mustbe remembered that Swaraj, although 
it ; s our.destined goal, and is soon likely to be in sight, has yet to 
be wnn, and before it is won we have no sanctions of which we can 
make use like a Government. We must depend exclusively upon 
pensuasion and example. But even if we ha,d a Government of our 
own, it could not rgh+ly, or even successfully, compel large sections 
of the pe^ple to give up the exercise of any right unless it provided 
for them corresponding facilhies in some other direction. 

Cow-Killing; 

The question of cow-killing is an instance in point. I know how 
sacred a cow is in the eyes of my Hindu brothers, and who knows 
better than my brother and mvself how anxious our absent Chief 
was to secure its preservation ? His action in so selflesslv l^ading 
the Khilafat movement was no doubt characterístically generous and 
altnrstic; but he himself used to say that he was trying to protect 
the cow of the Musalmans. which was their Khilafat/so that this 
grateful community which had learnt from its Sqriptures that there f 
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could be no return for kindness save kindness, would bô induced to 
protect his own cow in return. This was, however, only Mahatma 
GandhPs way of emphasising his love for the cow; And even before 
he so picturesquely called the Khilafat our cow my brother and 
I had decided not to be any party to cow-killing ourselves, No 
beef is consumed since then in our house even by our servants, and 
we consider it our duty to ask our co-religionists to act similar ly. 
As for sacrificing cows, my brother and I have never done it, but 
have always sacrxficed goats, since a sacrifice of some such animai 
is a recognised religious duty. Much can be done in this way, and 
we have learnt by experience during the three or four years following 
the Hindu-Muslim entente and co-operation that it is not difficult 
to reduce cow-sacriüce, even before Swaraj is won, to insignificant 
proportions. 

But, much as I desire that even ordinary cow-killing throughout 
the year for the purpose of providing food should be altogether 
discontínued, or, at least reduced to similarly meagre proportions, 

I am only too conscious of the fact that in* looking forward to an 
early realisation of my wishes I am hoping against hope. Musal- 
mans in índia who can afford to purchase the dearer mutton eat 
beef only on rare occasions. But for the poorer towns-folk among 
the Musalmans it is the staple food. Corning from the centre of 
Rohilkhand, or the land of the Rohillas, I know how difficult it is 
for them to discontinue the use of beef in the present circumstances. 
The Pathan cannot suppress his surprise when he comes across 
people in índia who “ eat corn with corn; ” and Rampur wags say : 
“ Let there be meat, even if it be a dog’s.” When following the 
fashion of British Indian Municipalities, Rampur also closed many 
meat shops and opened in their place a central Meat Market, it was 
found difficult to cope with the demand for beef, and so disastrous 
proved the results of a keen competi tion for the reduced supply 
that the Markeet, as it used to be called, was now descriptively 
rechristened marpeet ? In the case of this class of Musalmans the 
use of beef is at present a more or less acutely felt economic 
necessity. 

The only safe and sure way of stopping cow-killing in this case 
is to take steps to lower the price of mutton which is prohibitively 
high, and thus reduce the very large margin that there is at present 
bjetween the prices of mutton and beef. I am far from desiring that 
the co st of living should be still further increased for any section of 
this impoverished land, not excluding my own community, which is 
admittedly one of the poorest; but I cannot help pointing out that 
by far the most numerous owners of cows are the Hindus, and that 
if they d"id not sell cows after they had ceased to give mük, there 
would be much less cow-killing than there is to-day. Even now we 
can eucourage goat and sheep breeding in order to save the cow, 
but when we can frame our Budgets for a Swaraj Government it 
Should be a comparatively easy matter to utilise a considerable 

5 
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portion of the savings from Military expenditure for the same 
purpose. Nevertheless I appeal to my co-religionists even to*day to 
discontinue the use of beef and not to wait untü Swaraj is won when 
their sacriâce would be worth much less. The Joint Family system 
oí Índia and not the free competition of the Manchester School must 
be our social and political ideal for India's different communities, 
But if there is to be competitbn among the communities that form 
the Indian Joint Family, let it be a competition in íorbearance and 
self-sacrifice, and I maintain that the commuaity which willingly 
surrenders more of its cherished rights and strongly-entertained 
sentiments for the sake of sister communities and the peace and 
harmony of Índia will prove the most invincible in the end. 

Apjüstmekt of Communal Shares in Rbpresentative 
Bodies and in the Administration. 

I have already explained to you what I think about the main 
cause of communal quarrels and the share of the educated classes in 
misleading the masses and using theminorder to serve their personal 
ambitioas, But matters like cow-killing and processions with music * 
are not the only things tbat provide sources of friction. The adjust- 
ment of communal shares in representative institutions, local, pro¬ 
vincial and AlHndia, and in the ad minis tration also, gives rise to 
bitter communal dissensions, and here it is clearly impossible to shift 
the blarae on the masses. Once more personal ambitions weli or ill 
disguísed as communal interests play a great part, and specious 
phrases, such as greater efficiency and superior educational qualifi- 
cations, are used to cover the injustice intended, This Í9 all the 
more surprising beqause similar pretexts when put forward by tte 
ioreign bureaucrats are mercilessly exposed by the selfsame people. 
Since this fallacy of the higher efi&ciency of monopolists has not yet 
received its quietus, I am compelled to say that the intelligence of 
the few can never be a proper safeguard of the interests of the many. 
And when people are not actuated by motives of broad-minded 
patriotism, the superior intelligence of one group or section cannot 
be regarded by other groups and sections as a ratber dangerous 
possession. It may, however, be that even where the motives are 
pure they are none the less suspect, That, friends, is our 'karma*, the 
legacy left by the injustice of past generations, and instead of 
taking undue offence, we must live down such reputations. In 
pohtics as in business credit has first to be estabiished, and a good 
balance-sheet and a moderately good dividend are far more useful 
in the long run than the most attractive prospectus, We could 
have gone much further on the road to Liberty and Self-Rule if 
minorities had been quite sure of the companv which they were 
being invited to join. But the common platfoim of the Congress 
has now provided an excellent opportunity to alU í us to prove the 
patriotic character of our motives, and however long it may be 
before we succeed in establishmg our credit, nothiug can be üone 
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without it; and losing our temper over umnerited suspicions, or 
hustling those who entertain them and trying to jockey them into 
an expression of confidence that they do not yet feel in us, is 
poor business. 

The Lucknow Compact which forced the hands even of the 
bureaucracy and compeiled it to agree to such poor Reforms as have 
been doled out to índia would in all likelihood sufi6.ce for the present 
for such of us as have decided to enter the Legislatures ; and even if 
it does not, this should spur us on, to quicken the pace and try to 
reach our national destiuation of Swaraj all the earlier so that we 
may re-adjust communal shares in representative bodies. Friends, 
let me tell you frankly that I do not consider it likely that for some 
time yet we can afford to dispense with separate electorates. But I 
can assure you no one would rejoice more than myself on the day 
that the minorities themselves announced that they needed no such 
protection. It may perhaps help you to judge of my bonafides in 
this matter if I tell you that I had strongly urged the adoption of 
the lndian plan for the protection of the Christian minorities in the 
Eastern Vilayets of Turkey known as Armênia. 

But two intermediate steps may be taken before we abolish 
separate electorates altogether. The first is that the minorities 
should be free to elect any lndian as their representative. I shall 
deem it a great honour the day a non-Muslim minority elects me in 
preference to its own members to represent it in the national as- 
sembly. And I know of no Muslim to whom I could give my vote 
with greater confidence than to that great Khilafatist, Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Another step that we could well take would be the Progressive 
creation of mixed electorates, gradually to replace separate elec¬ 
torates. Some of you may perhaps remember that l had opposed 
the Rt. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali who did not wish to risk any seat by 
agreeing to the retention of some mixed electorates, and wanted 
safe, even if fewer, seats for the Musalmam when the Minto-Morley 
Reforms were being discussed. As in ter-communal relations im- 
proved the number of seats thrown open for contest in mixed 
electorate 3 may be increased and those allotted to separate electorates 
decreased, till aü come to be contested in mixed territorial elec¬ 
torates. The same po.icy should be adopted in throwing adminis- 
trative posts open from communal to general competition. 

All the foregoing considerations have to be kept in view in 
dealing with i.he composition of local bodies where, although the 
issues may often be petty, the passions of the people concerned are 
more liable to be excited. 

A sadenough confirmation of this is furnished by the unfortunate 
dissensions in the Punjab over the distribution of municipal seats. 
The çonditions in that provincc sometimes make me wonder whetber 
JaUianwaUah Bagh and the Crawling Lane âxc really «ituated in the 
Punjab, 
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Mental Myopia. 

In the short passage which I quoted in the earlier part of this 
address írom another address of mine, delivered as long ago as in 
1904, I had warned my audience against placing any reliance on the 
“ misleading unity of opposition,’* and 1 would be the last person 
to believe that we can remain a united people merely by fec-ding on 
the memory of Martial Law terrors. Many a coalition formed in 
Opposition and adversity has broken down after the first íiush of 
victory at the polis and in the very first days of Government, and if 
Swaraj is not only to be won, but also to be retained thereafter, our 
unity must be based on something more lasting than the memories 
of common suffering. And yet I am compelled to remind both 
Hindus and Musa^mans who complain so bitterly to-day of one 
another 's injustice that I know of nothing more difiicult for eiíher to 
endure from the other than the cold-blooded decision taken by 
General Dyer to shoot and to shoot strong at JallianwalJah Bagh and 
the calculated national humiliation of the Crawling Lane. lt seems 
to me that we in tüe North sufier from a mental myopia, and as we 
move forward our sufferings are left behind, and gradually receed 
into obscurity, so that even at a very short distance of time the 
troubles of to-day blot out all recollection of the terrors of yesterday. 
And what is worse, each community remembers only that which it 
has itse^f sufiered, retaining in its memory no record of the sufferings 
it had ítself caused to others, 

The Community of the Badmashes» 

But in referring thus to communities we are apt to forget that 
it is not communities that cause suffering to other communities in 
the course of popular affrays, but rowdy elements of India’s popula- 
tíon which cause injury to the peace-lovinc. 1 he badmashes belong 
to no community but form a distinct community of their own, and 
to it all is grist that comes to the mill. I was gieatly impressed by 
an article contributed by Laia Lajpatrai from his American exile 
during the War when Hindu monied classes had sufiered greatly in 
some districts of the Punjab from the depredations of Musliin 
badmashes. There was great danger of intercommunal strife, 
the Lalaji hastened to point out t^at the Hindu sufíerers had not 
sufiered because they were Hindus but because they belonged to the 
monied classes. It was a case of the Haves and the Have-Nots 
and not a case of the Hindus and the Musalmans. This has always 
to.be borne in mind, particuiarly when there are not only * the two 
contending parties but a third as well, wnxch laughs just as heartüy 
as we fight and abuse one another. Dr. Tagoire has spoken a great 
deal since the outbreak of rowdyism in the North on the subjectof 
inter-communal quarrels ; but the reports of his lectures xnade me 
doubt a little whether he remembered what he wrote on the same 
subject when similar rowdyism, but more deliberate and previously 
plannedi haá broken out over cowkilling in Behar in *917, 
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happened to be travelling in a compattment shared with him by a 
British miütary ofíicer who sneered at Indian aspirations and asked 
the Poet how bis f llow-countrymen could talk of Swaraj when he 
a foreigner had to be called in every now and then to take his troo ps 
to the disturbed areas and keep the peace between Indians of 
difíerent faiths. Then, at least, the Poet remembered that there 
was a third who laughed while we suffered, and reminded the British 
ofíicer of his existence. The latter asked whether there were no 
such quarrels before the advent of the British, and the Poet admitted 
their previous existence as well but he was then prompt to point 
out that there was one difference. They quarrelled even then, but 
they did nofc lot many suns go down upon their wrath because the 
moment they recovered their lost tempers they also recollected that 
they h^d to live together for bstter for worse, and since life would 
be infinitely dull without more or less friendly intercourse, the 
sooner they made up their difíerences and became friend 9 again the 
better. But ever since the tertius gaudens had come on the scene 
such quarrels had b come more frequent and such reconc liations 
fewer and farther between. 

The Hand of Esau and the Voice of Jacob. 

European husbands and Indian wives have a horror of that 
triangular íamily .ife in which the third side is represented by the 
mother-in-law. Imagine then the blessed State of that union in 
whicn the mother-in-law is not only a perraanent featu 1 e of family life, 
out in which she ai one runs the household. And worse than all, 
the mother-in law that makes each of us pine for single blessedness 
combines two distinct natures in one person, and with ever ready 
sympathy consoles either party, as the occasion demands, and, better 
stiU, condemns the other, in the joint ro e of the mother of both! 
This would indeed be matter for laughter if we had only sense 
enough not to be ihe dupes of this double-dealing mother- 
in-law. But he momcnt a cow is killed by a Musalman in 
a provocative manner, or a noisy procession is taken out by a 
Hindu in front of a mosque where prayer may be going on, we are 
ready to vush at one another’s throats forgetting that Musalmans 
have never been knowu fo be wanting when it was their own co- 
reHgionists that had to be denounced to the Government as sedi- 
tionists and rebels, and that Hindus have had no better record of 
comtnunal cohesion in similar circumstances. Our own sufíerings 
have taught us that there is never a lack of one's co-religxonists 
to do al the dirty work that may be required of them, and when a 
Musalman is so ready to hurt a brother Muslim, or, for that matter, 
the entire Muslim community, why need we be surprised if a Hindu 
is employed to do the same ? No, friends, like badmashes,, traiters 
belong to no community, but form a tnbe of their own. Some of 
you mnst have read LabouPs denunçiation of “International Fina- 
ace/’ We have even better reason to denouaçe .‘Xnter Connatmal 
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Goondaism.” A Musaiman may throw beef during the nightinta, 
a temple or break an idol, and yet the Muslim community may be 
just as innocent of this provoking sacrilege as the Hindu community 
itself; and in similar circumstances the Hindu community may be 
wholly blameless even though a Hindu certainly threw pork into a 
mosque or desecrated the Holy Quran. 

But even more clear than this is the case of a Muslim Minister 
who may have shown favouritism towards Musaiman in the matter 
ol patronage, and of a Hindu Minister similarly showing undue 
favour to Hindus. Obviously they are members of a foreign Govern¬ 
ment whatever caste-mark they may bear. The hands are the 
hands of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob. And yet the 
people of a province that has still to stop the pensions of a Dyer 
and an OT)wyer are prepared to co-operate with those who insist 
on paying for Indian murder out of lndian funds, and to cease to 
co-operate with their neighbours and fellow-sufíerers, only because 
a Minister who happens to belong to the community of latter dis¬ 
penses auch petty patronage as the Keforms empower him to do in 
a manner that does not meet with their approvai. After this one 
wonders what Non-Go-operation means. When the Congress public- 
ly is weicomiag Indians who resign their posts, even though it 
thinks it is perhaps too much just yet to call upon them to resign, 
there are people who call themselves Congressmen but forget ali 
that Mahatma Gandhi had taught them of Non-co-peration only 
because a Minister in their province is giving a few more petty posts 
to members of his own community than they think he ought to do; 
Friends, itisnot a little enbarrassmg to me that this Minister happens 
to be a co-religionist of mine ; but believe me, I would have fe*t even 
more ashamed than I now feel embarrassed if the complaint about 
such petty posts had come from my co-religionists. Hakim Ajmal 
Khan Saheb for whose speedy and complete recovery we all pray, 
has related to me what unspeakable shame he felt when co-religion- 
ists of his and mine had the hardihood to show some scratches on 
the walls of the mosques at Multan and some broken pitchers in 
justification of their cuunter-claim that if Hindu temples had beea 
destroyed their own mosques did not altogether escape. 

The Parablb of the Wisb and the Foolish MoTHeh. 

Let me add that 1 would never have mentioned thL had I wanted 
to complain about the Hindu attitude in the matter, I have d one 
so because I feel certain that the Muslim mentaiity does not seem to be 
any better, and neither community isabove these petty considerations. 
But even if the Musalmans had been any better í would not have 
complained of the Hindus, for experience teaches us that it serves 
no purpose for a member of one community to rebuke the members, 
of another. That task must be left to its own members. How! 
often have we not seen I ttle children living in the same quarter of a 
%om playing together and then quarrelling over little tbiags ? hvety 
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boy rushes back to his own mother with a woeful tate of the wicked- 
ness of his playmates, and, of course, an equally pathetic descrip* 
tion of his own virtues. The wise mother umformly decides againat 
herown child and rebukes him ; and if he still persists in his com- 
plaint, he is told not to make such unsociable creatures his piay- 
mates any more. The Street which is usually the çommon play- 
ground is thenceforward declared beyond the bounds. But solitude 
soon begins to pall upon our virtuous young friend, and a little 
separation begins to purge his playmates of all their sins so that by 
the second or third day they are complete y absolved, and he asks 
for, and secures, his mother's permission to play with them once 
more, though not before he is told that he is not to come tolier 
again with the tale of his undeserved sufferings. And this is the 
way that peace is secured. But, alas, I have seen foolish mothers as 
well as wise ones, and perhaps the former constitute amajority. 
The moment their young hopeful comes to them for sympathy and, 
even worse, for effective support, they shed motherly tears of deep 
anguish over him, and when they have exhausted one emotion they 
make use of another. and, going to the mother of the wicked boy 
who had been so unjust to their little angel, bitterly complain of 
him and drop not a few hints that his upbringing has evidently been 
neglected. This leads to still plainer hints from the other side 
that the complainant was a devil incarnate, and that with such 
parents to bring him up it was not altogether the poor creature^s 
fault. And then the fray begins. The big guns of abuse are sent 
up at a gallop, and long range howitzers which leave none scot-free 
up to the seventh general ion are brought into action. Then appears 
the male auxiliary, a id if he is equaVy devoid of common-sense and 
equally jealous of his izzat he opens fire instantly with something 
that shatters the izzat of the adversary for ever. Thus when the 
other male auxiliary rushes up to the scene of action on hearing the 
noise of this bombardment, he calls a truce to this wordy warfare, 
and, like the practical creature that he is, he promptly breaks the 
head of the other male. And it is a lucky quarter of the town if 
hostilities remain confined to the families directly concerned. r Ihe 
best commentary on all this is furnished by the action of the brace 
of young barbarians with whom hostilities had commenced walking 
off arm-in-arm to enjoy another game of ‘gilli-danda’ or ‘kabaddi' just 
as poli^e may be marchmg the Big Four off to the lock-up ! 

It is such experiences as these which have taught us that thô 
best method of settling intercommunal quarrels is neither to advo- 
cate the cause of your community, as in my time i have of ten done. 
nor even to pose as an arbitrator with an open and a judicioua 
mind» but to earn the abuse of your own community. And since 
my brother and I have received an earnest of this aheady, I feel 
satisfied that not only am I qualifying myself for the office of a 
genuine pátriot, but that 1 may begin to entertain hopes that tb$ 
two communiiies will soon be reconciled. After this, need k say l 
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recommend this course of ‘-political exercises*' to all my friends of 
every community ? 

Sanghatan 

Having explained myown attitude at such length I do not think 
I am called upon to say much about the Sanghatan. I have cer- 
tainly never publicly opposed it, and if anyone thinks so he is 
mistaken, and must have been misled by some ill-reported speech 
or interv ew. This is entirely an affair of my Hindu brethren, and 
if they think they need a Sanghatan they should be allowed a per- 
fectly free hand in the matter. Every communitv is entitled to 
undertake such social reform as it needs, and if the Sanghatan 
is organised to remove untouchsbility and to provtde for the 
speedy assimilation of the Antyaj and their complete absorp- 
tion into Hindu society, I must rejoice at it both as a Musalman 
and as a Congressman. Ever since the Congress at Nagpur called 
upon the Hindu delegates ** to make a specíal effort to rid Hínduism 
of the reproach of untouchability” and “ resp»ctfuUy urgecl the 
relígious heads to help the growing destre to reform Hinduism in 
the matter of its treatment of the suppressed classes/' this question 
has enlisted the direct interest and sympathy of the Congress. I 
remember very well that towards the closing months of the year 
1921, Mahatma Gandhi was making the removal of untouchabiTty 
the test of the Hindus, yearning for Swaraj, and if orthodox Hindu 
religious bodies have now seriously decided to make the required 
reform in Hinduism it is bound to rejoice the hearts of that large- 
hearted Hindu and of all his lollowers. 

But. 1 cannot help recalling that this matter remained in 
abeyance for a considerable time, and that it was not taken up with 
any great zeal until after the tragic events in Malabar had caused 
some months later a wave of indignation and resentment to sweep 
over the distant Punjab, and Multan Hindus had themselves suffered 
from the unruly passions of the Muslim mob, It is this combination 
of circumstances which causes uneasiness to many of those who 
yearn for the unification of índia and know how little weight our 
recently achieved unity can just yet sustain. A broken lirnb which 
has just come out of a Steel frame should not be too severely 
strained. We may not believe every suspicion or rumour, but we 
must not overlook their potency for mischief if tbey are not quickly 
removed or disproved ; and there is no doubt that people are busy 
creating the suspicion that the removal of untouchability is not 
intended to result in the absorption of the suppressed classes into 
Hindu society, but merely to use them as auxiliaries on the Hindu 
íide in futu r e afírays. This being so, I ask if there is no ground for 
the uneasiness of Mahatma Gandhi's followers who have been 
seduiously taught, in the words of our resolution at Nagpur, «to 
lày special emphasis on NON-VIOLENCE being an integral part of 
the N on-Co-òperation Resolution,” and to invite the attention of 
the people to the fact that u KON-VIOLENCE in word and deed is 
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as essential between the people themselves as in respect of the 
Government,” and, íinaUy, that “ tbe spirit of violence is not only 
contrary to th<=» growth of a true spirit of democracy, but actualiy 
retards the enforcement (if necessary) of the other stages of Non-Co- 
operation.” If in removing the reproach of untouchability we gíve 
cause to the world to reproach us with adding to pre-existing vio¬ 
lence, will it not sadden the heart of the Mahatma ? Friends, let us 
befriend the suppressed classes for their own injured sakes and 
not for the sake of injuring others or even avenging our own 
injuries. 

Another feature of the Sanghatan movement is the increase of 
interest in physical culture. This is all to the good, and if flabbiness 
and cowardice can be removed from z*ny section of the Indian people 
their is cause only for joy. He^e, too, however, there arises the 
quesfion of the sp‘rit, and 1 am sincerely glad that the frank discu- 
ssions at Delhi last September gave an opportunity to Pandit Modan 
Molian Malaviya to proclaim to the world that he himself favours 
the creation of common akhadâs in which young men of all com- 
munities can take their share. As for the protection of life and 
property and —l regret that I should have to add—the honour of 
our sisters, he again proclaimed his original intention that common 
territorial Civic Guards should be formed. It was only because he 
was told that the Hindu Sabha by which his motion was being 
discussed coidd not constitutionally bind other communities that he 
altered his resolution and agreed to the creation of Hindu Guards. 

The Sanghatan of the Congress Conciliation Committee 

But in entire agreement with Hindu leaders the Hindu-Muslim 
Unity Committee recommended certain resolutions to the Congress 
for adoption on all these subjects, and since they were immediately 
passed by the Congress let us now see that we give full effect to 
them. To prevent the possibilty of disunion we have, in the first 
place, to establish at the headquarters of every district, under the 
supervision of the District Cong ess Committees, and in consultation 
with Khilafat Committees, Hindu Sabhas and other responsible 
local associations, mixed Committees for the maintenance of peace 
and security throughout the districts. In case of any incident likely 
to disturb such peace and security, they would endeavour to 
minimise its evil consequences and provide for a speedy and satis- 
factory settlement, and would encourage the people, in case of any 
provocation, to conduct themselves with restraint, and to refer the 
matter to such Committees for redress of their grievances, instead of 
themselves resorting to retaliatory measures. I have since then 
realised with grief and pain that in some districts the Congress 
Committees have ceased to functíon, and that Congress workers 
have in some cases themselves taken a leading part in exciting inter- 
cotnmunal hostility. This would nccessitate for some time at least 
the íormation of supervísory bodies to check the work of the District 
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Committees and to be a substitute for tbem ín areas ín which such 
Committees have not been formed. A permanent Provincial and 
a similar National Conciliation Board also seem to me to be called 
for # and had such Boards been in existence perhaps they could have 
averted unfortunate collisions in some localities. These Boards could 
perhaps be utilised also for making enquiries into similar inddents 
that occur in spite of all our precautions, and, if necessary, to 
apportion the guilt between the communities concerned. Let us be 
ready with our machinery, and if the people know that w e mean to 
stamp out such rowdyism and to maintan peace, security and inler- 
communal frlendship, there is little likelihood of our having to sit in 
juâgment upoa contending communities. 

Civic Guauds. 

In the next place theCongressresolved atDelhitha' its local Com¬ 
mittees beinstructed to íorm and maintain, under their own supervision 
and control, local Crops of Civic Guards (open to all communities), 
throughout the country, for the maintenance of peace and order and for 
the performance of other civic dmies. Local Committees ofthe Con¬ 
gress were also to be instructedto iuduce and encourage the people to 
take up physical culture and to provide nece&sary facilities for this pur- 
poseso that our people may beenabledto undertake their self-defence. 
I have heard of communal dals and akhadas, but 1 fear the local 
Committees have not yet had suffrcient time to organise Congress 
Corps of Civic Guards and open Congress akhadas. I, however, know 
of one School of Physical Culture at Ajmer which sent some of its 
members to the Delhi Congress, and while pleased with their 
physical development, I rejoiced still more when I learnt that, in 
spite of much persuasion to throw in their lot with their community 
during the unfortunate affray there and indulge in partisan violence, 
these young men remained wholly non-violent and refused to take 
sides. Can anyone say after this that the Congress exercises no 
influence ? Wherever we have men like our Arjunlai Sethiji, 
Maulana Moinuddin and Mirza Abdul Qadir Beg, we may conâdentiy 
look forward to the maintenance, or, at least, the earliest possible 
restoration, of peace. Dr. Hardikar has, I am happy to say, 
interested himself in the creation of Volunteer Corps, and, let me 
confess, friends, that even to-day when 1 am presiding over the 
Congress I feel I would be more in my element if I were working in 
Dr. Hardikar’s place. If only the Government knew how necessary 
is the formation of volunteer corps of Civic Guards to keep our 
crowds even more peaceful than they already are and far more 
orderly and self-restrained, it would not dream of using its Criminal 
Law amendment Act against them and their organ'sets, prcvided, of 
course, it too desired peace and order to prevaii in the land. In 
this matter I have a personal end to serve also. Travelling as con- 
stantly as I do, and attending mass meeting by the dozen, and 
being unfortunately only too often carried in processíons, I feel the 
need of such Corps more than the stay-at-homes among us* and I am 
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often tempted to take in hand the local volunteers attending on 
such occasions, forgetting for the moment that no man can attend 
at his own funeral ! 

Sense of Honour of our Badmashes. 

But let me say dne word on the subject of the protect ; on of the 
honour of our women before f take leave of the Sanghatau question, 
and let me preface my last word on the subject with the admission 
that it is not really mine but my wife*s. At Almora, where she was 
addressing a ladies* meeting composed mainly of her Hindu sisters, 
she said that if in a place such as Almora, where Musalmans form a 
very insignificant minority, she found that an anti-Muslim riot had 
broken out, and her male relations were not avaüable to help her 
to protect her own or her dau*hter's honour, she would unhesi- 
tatingly appeal to the first Hindu as to a brother even if she knew 
him to be a badmash, and ask him to take her and her children 
under his personal protection. She said she had enough confidence 
in the sense of honour even of India's badmashes and in their * 
“sportsmanship” so to speak, and I doubt if there are many 
badmashes in índia on whom such a personal appeal of a sister in 
distress will fail to have any effect. Friends, trust disarms even 
wickedness and succeeds where six-chambered revolvers fail and 
Shakespeare knew human nature better than some of us seem to do 
when he wrote : 

“There is a soul of goodness in things evil." 

I cannot do better than to appeal to my sisters to teach us to 
trust each other more than we do at present, and by their own 
courageous confidence develop in the worst of us that God-given 
f< soul of goodness/' 

Shuddhi 

Another movement that has affected Hindu-Muslim relations is 
Shuddhi. I myself believe in a missionary religion, and by a mis- 
sionary relig on should be taken to mean one in which, in the words 
of Professor Max Muller, the spreading of the truth and the con- 
version of unbelievers are raised to the rank of a sacred duty. It is 
the spirit of truth in the hearts of believers which cannot rest unless 
it manifests itself in thought, word and deed, which is not satisfied 
till it has carried its message to every human soul, tiú what it 
believes to be the truth is accepted as the truth by all the members 
of the human family. Christianity and Buddhism as well as Islam 
are known to be missionary religions, but Judaism, Zoroastrianísm 
and Hinduism are generaliy regarded as non-missionary. 

Now, this has been my complaint for a long time agaínst 
Hinduism, and on one occasion, lecturing at Allahabad in 1907, I 
had poinred out the contrast between Musalmans and Hindus by 
saying that the worot that could, be said of a Muslim was that he had 
$> tastelm mm wbick he called a dish üt íot kmgs» mâ waated all 
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share it with him, thrusting it down the throats of such as did not 
relish it and would rather cot have it, while his Hindu brother who 
prided himself on his cookery, retired into the privacy of his kitchen 
and greedily devoured all that he had cooked, without permitting 
even the shadow of his brother to fali on his food, or sparing even a 
crumb for him. This was said not altogether in levity ; and, in fact, 
I once asked Mahatma Gandhi to justify this feature of his faith to 
me. It will be strange, then, if to-day, wlien there are evidences of 
a missionary zeal in the activities of my Hindu brethern, 1 should 
resent their efiorts in spreading their faith. More than that, if the 
Malkana Kajputs are in reality so unfamiliar with lslam as to be 
taken for Hindus, Musalmans must thank Hindu missionaries for so 
forcibly reminding them of their own duty to look to the condition 
of millions of Musalmans whose knowledge of Isiam is as defective as 
their practice of its rites is slack. 

Both communities must be free to preach as well as practice the 
tenets of their respective faiths. There are competing types of 
culture in the world, each instinct with the spirit of propagandism, 
and I hope we live in an age of conscious selection as between ideal 
Systems. We cannot surely wish to practice that wasteful, and. at 
best, a precarious, elimination of •* false doctrine '* by actual destruc- 
tion of those who hold it. 1 hope the age of the Spanish Inquisition 
has goue for ever, and no one would think of abolisl»xng heiesy by 
wiping out the heretic. Progress is now possible along the more 
direct and less painful path of conversion. But it must be the result 
of the exercise of the powe' of rationa* choice, and the man whose 
conversion we seek must be free to choose his faith. What true 
Muslim could be satisfied by the kind of " conversion ** which some 
fanatical Moplahs are believed to have effected during the períod of 
the Malabar troub’es by forcibly depriving some Nairs of their tufts 
of hair indicating their Hindu faith ? No better in the sight v f God 
is that outward oonformity which is forced upon a pe son by bring- 
ing undue worldly pressure to bear upon him. 

Allegations of such pressure by zemindars and money- 
lenders and by a numerical majority of neighbours in the 
surroundmg area have been made and denied, and ccunter-all^ga- 
tions have been made. This cannot but react unfavourably on 
national unity ; and when over a very smali matter the decision to 
put a stcp to all demonstrativo and inflammatcry methods of mass 
conversion and reclamation was given up, the Hmdu-Muslim Unity 
Committee at Delhi rccommended to the Oongress a resolution which 
was duly adopted, that a Committee be formed to enquire into 
incidents connected with *'Shuddhi" and “ Anti-Shuddhi ,, move- 
ments, to visit places whetever coercion. intimidation, exercise of 
undue. pressure or influence, or use of methods of proselytisaticn 
inconsistait with such a religious object is alleged or suspected, and 
to recommend .*uch means as it thnks necessary for the prevention 
of sucfipractices. Every poli tical party íu the West is, or, at least, 
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pretends to be, jealous of its honour, and willingly consents to have 
a Corrupt Practices Act passed by the Legislature. We who pride 
ourselves on our greater spiritualit}?" must be truly jealous of our 
reputations, and a national body like the Congress is a proper 
authority to advise ali communities in this matter, if not to enforce 
a Corrupt Practices Act as part of the unwritten law of the nation. 
My own belief is that both sides are working with an eye much 
more on the next decennial Census than on heaven itself, and I 
frankiy confess it is on such occasions that I sigh for the days when 
our forefathers settled things by cutting heads rather than counting 
them. 


Absorption or Conversion 

The quarrels about alams and pipal trees and musical pro- 
cessions are truly childish; but there is one question which can 
easily furnish a ground for complaint of unfriendly action if commu- 
nal activities are not amicably adjusted. This is the question of the 
conversion of the Suppressed Ciasses if Hindu society does not 
speedily absorb them. The Christian missionary is already busy 
and no one quarrels with him. But the moment some Muslim 
Missionary Society is organised for the same purpose there is every 
likelihood of an outcry in the Hindu Press. It has been suggested 
to me by an influential and wealthy gentleman who is able to 
organise a Missionary Society on a large scale for the Conversion 
of the Suppressed Classes, that it should be possible to reach a 
settlement with leading Hindu gentlemen and divide the country 
into separate areas where Hindu and Muslim Missionaries could 
respectively work, each community preparing for each year, or 
longer unit of time ií necessary an estimate of the numbers it is 
prepared to absorb or convert. These estimates would of course be 
based on the number of workers and funds each had to spare, and 
tested by the actuai figures of the previous period. in this way 
r ch community would be free to do the work of absorption and con- 
✓ersion, or rather, of reform without chances of collision with one 
another. i cannot say in what light my Hindu brethren will take 
it and I place this suggestion tentatively in all frankness and 
sincerity before them. All that I say for myself is that I bavé 
s<*en the condition oí the ‘kali paraj’ in the Baroda State and of the 
Gonds in the Central Provinces and 1 frankiy confess it is a reproach 
to us all. If the Hindus wili not absorb them into their own society, 
others will and must, and then the orthodox Hindu too will cease 
to treat them as untou chables. Conversion seems to transmute 
them by a strong alchemy. But does this not píace a premium upon 
conversion ? 

The Düty of the Press. 

Once more the best and surest remedy is a change in the spirit 
of proselytisation ; but that cannot be expected with a Press so un- 
restrainedly partisan as we have to4ay in parts of india. X am 
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myself a journalist, and you all know that I have undergone some 
little suffering for the sake of securing the freedom of the Indian 
Press. At least, I can claim the honour, if honour it be, to have 
figured in the leading case imder the late lamentable Press Act, and 
it was i who started this fox even if I could not be at the kilL The 
removal of these externai fetters makes it all the more necessary 
that we should exercise greater restraint than before over ourselves. 
But what I have seen of the Vernacular Press in the Punjab makes 
me apprehend that if it is not ehecked by the combined efforts of ail 
Congressmen it wiil make us sigh for the resurrection of that dead 
and damned piece of bureaucratic legislation. Not that the bureau- 
cracy would find much in our Punjab papers to which it would be 
inclined to apply the provisions of the Press Act even if it were 
resurrected, for in the estimation of the bureaucrat the offence 
punishable under section 153-A of the Indian Penal Code is not to be 
named in the same breath with that punishable under section 124-A 
of that Code. And even though the Press Act is no more, the 
Penal Code and the Civil Courts, where damages can be claimed by 
officíals financed by the Government for alleged defamation, serve 
the Government well enough. But the nation remains wholly un- 
proteeted, and it is up to us not to leave it so exposed. It was I 
who strongly urged the Hindu-Muslim Unity Committee last 
September to recommend to the Congress a resolution on the subject 
of the Press. The Congress was asked to instruct its Working 
Committee to issue a manifesto inviting the attention of the Indian 
newspapers to the extreme necessity of exercising great restraint 
when dealing with matters likely to affect inter-communal relations, 
and also in reporting events and incidents relating to inter-communal 
dissensions and in commenting upon them. ít was asked to appeal 
*:o them not to adopt an attitude which might prove detrimentai to 
xhe best interests of índia and which might em bit ter the relations 
between different communities. It was also recommended to the 
Congress that its Working Committee might be instructed to appoint 
in eack province a smalt Committee which should request such 
newspapers as publish any matter likely to create inter-communal 
dissensions that they should desist from foliowing such a course of 
action, and that if, in spite of this fríendly advice, no useful results 
were achieved, these Committees should proclaim such newspapers. 
If even after this they did not alter their attitude, a boycott of them 
by Cçngressmen was to be declared in the last resort. The Congress 
adopted this resolution also, but I fear its executive has not yet had 
'•me to carry out the instructions issued by the Congress. The most 
important work that we have to do apart from this, of restormg 
Hindu-Muslim unity, is to organise an ad oquate permanent estab- 
hshment for the Congress and its Provincial and Local Committees, 
for it is no use passing Resolutions in the Congress which cannot be 
attended to by the honorary executive for lack of a pa+d, permanent 
establishment. 
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Friends, vou may perhaps say I have taken up too much of your 
time in describing and detailing what the Congress did at Delhi and 
have hardly any proposals to place before you to-day. My answer 
is that you need few fresh proposals if you are determined to carry 
out those which you have already accepted. At Delhi we were able 
to proclaim to the world tbat we were not satisfied with the 
existing State of affairs and that we were resolved to remain united, 
That itself cleared the air to a great extent; but this was not all. 
We had provided remedies essentially sound in principie for our 
national ills ; only we have not so far had time to use them. We 
spent perhaps too much time in examining, analy 9 ing and criticising 
the resolutions we had passed at Delhi, and a large sectfon of 
Congressmen has been kept busy by the elections. Unless you adopt 
other measures to restore the national unity, it will be the duty of 
your executive to carry put the measures already adopted. But 
your executive will fail to accomplish anything of lasting value 
unless it has your ungrudging support and active assistance. In 
fact, you are your own most efiective executive, and as your servant 
specially nominated by you for the year that is now commencing, I 
appeal to you to assist me in carrying out your own orders. 

To the Indian Press I would address my most earnest appeal 
urging the Press to rise to the height of the occasion and not to 
disappoint the high expectations of one who is himself a journalist 
When I wasrecently at Bijapur again and for the first time visited 
its famous dome, a friend who was as deeply impressed as myself by 
that wonderful pile, asked me in a whisper right across the dome 
if Europe with all its boast of superiority had a whispering gallery 
such as that of the Gol ‘Gunbad’. It is no doubt a most astonishing 
experience to be able to hear distinctly across such a great space 
everything that is whispered, and the nine echoes heard in that 
gallery are equally remarkable. My friend was for the moment 
living the brilliant past of Bijapur over again and felt inordinate 
pride in the achievements of his Muslim ancestors. It was no doubt 
a great shock to him when I whispered back that the Whispering 
Gallery of Europe was even more marvellous. And then I told him 
that Europe’s Whispering Gallery was the Press, its Fourth Esta te ! 
Every lie softly whispered in the privacy of the Editor~Proprietor's 
sanctum was shouted across all the continents, increasing in pitch 
and volume with every reverberation ti 11 it ended in the united 
shriek of hundreds of millions, leaving no chance for poor tongue- 
tied Truth to be heard. And yet it is just as easy to make the world 
resound with the thunderpeals of Truth as with the shrieks of 
Falsehood, and it is for the Indian Press to choose whether it will 
serve as the Whispering Gallery of Truth or of Falsehood* 

SWARAJ AND FOREIGN AgGRESSXON 

Before I take final leave of the Hindu-Muslim quéstion I wish 
to declare that if índia wins Swaraj it will satisfy all the religious 
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requirements of a Muslim in índia. Swaraj, Sarv-Raj > or the Raj 
of all, implies Swadharma, and must itnply that in an Eastern 
councry. It is not therefore necessary that a Musalman .-hould sifc 
on the throne of the Mughals at Delhi, and we have all seen how the 
greatest Muslim State has ceased to have a Royal Throne and lias 
converted itself into a Republic. Every true Muslim looks back 
with pride upon the Thirty Years of the Truly Guided Khalifas 
during which the Successors of the Prophet and the Commanders of 
the Faithful (with whom Allah was pleased) were the Chief Servants 
of the Commonwealth. Islam spread over the major portion of the 
civilised world and its empire extended over all the continents of the 
known world; but no Muslim holds dear the memory of Islam’s later 
conquests and expansion as that of the first thirty years when it was 
the pride of the Muslim envoy to tell the envoys of the 
Byzantine and Iranian empires who had been boasting of the 
despotic power of their respective ralers that the Muslims had th em- 
selves appointed their ruler and would depose him just as readily if 
he acted against the Law of God. Victosy has not been snatched 
from the jaws of deíeat and despair by the valiant and God-fearino- 
Turks to no purpose, and I feel confident that oncethey are free from 
the distractions inevitable after the victories both of war and peace 
they will revive with God’s assistance the glories not of the Omayyide 
or Abbaside Empire, but of the first Thirty Years of the Khilafat 
before there were any kings or dynasties. 

I have my own views of the possible adjustment of the relations 
of all Muslim States and the Khahfa, but this is not the occasion to 
State them. It would sufhce if I state here that Musalmans çan 
satisfy all their religious requirements no matter who is their secular 
sovereign so long as they recognbe that " there is no governance 
but GcdV\ and that “ Him alone are we commanded to serve". 
As in every religion, there are in Islam certain things which every 
Musalman is required to do. and certain things which he is required 
not to do. Between these duties and prohibitions lies a vast stretch 
of ground in which he is free to roam about except for certain things 
which are in the nature of preferences. Now a Musalman can obey 
no creature of God who commands him to neglect one of these duties 
or to disregard one of these prohibitions, and it makes no difference 
whether that person is one of his own parents or his master or ruler, 
whether he is an enemy or a friend, or whether he is Muslim or a 
non-Muslim. So long as the temporal power of islam is adequate 
and is always at the disposal of the Khalifa, it matters little whether 
a Muslim is a subject of a Muslim or of a non-Muslim. All he needs 
is the fullest freedom to obey none but God in the matter of his 
religious duties and prohibitions. Even if a Muslim sovereign, nay 
even if the Khalifa himself, commanded him to disobey God, he 
must refuse ; and it is obvio us that he could not render unto a non- 
Muslim Cassar what he could not render unto a Muslim Csesar 
because it was due only to God, This bexng so, I cannot understand 
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why there need be any question of a Muslim's unâiaching loyalty 
to a Swaraj and Swadharma government. 

As for tbe 'bogey of His Majesty the Ameer of Afghanistan 
attacking índia with the assistance of Indian Muslims, it is the 
creation of fear and cowardice, and can only be laid at rest by 
conrage and self-confidence. I must say it did my heart good to 
hear my esteemed friend Pandít Jawaharlal say, ** Let us win Swaraj 
and we shali see who comes.” We shall certainly be ready to meet 
all comers, and it wili be no easy raatter to snatch away Freedom 
from the bands that liave succeeded in winning it back after a 
century-and-a-half of slavery. As for myself, if índia ever needs a 
hutnble soldier to resist an aggressor, be he the Muslim or non- 
Muslim, your corarade whom you have to-day called out of the 
ranks will gladly fill his place in the ranks. He certainly wiil be 
no deserter. 


Afghanistan. 

I have heard that my Madras speech of 1921, which had been 
considered in ofhcial circles to be highly treasonable, although itembo- 
diednothingmoreor less than the sentiments my brother and í hadex- 
pressed in a letter wehad addressed fromtheBetul gaolto theViceroy, 
hadnot foundmuch favour even in Afghanistan. And í do not wonder 
that our Afghan neighbours feel a little hurt when they are so often 
described as if they were harbouring designs on índia. If only we 
knew how difücult His Majesty the Ameer must be finding the task 
of organising his kingdom and developing its resources without the 
assistance of foreign personnel, wewould nottalk of the poss bikty of 
an Afghan aggre sion. Afghanistan is enough to keep him and his gov¬ 
ernment fully occupied without the additional worry of the problem of 
how a kabui pony can swallow an Indian elephant. If the Afghans 
are hurt merely because I expiained my own position in the event 
of a hypothetical aggression from Afghanistan, what must be my 
own feelings m having to explain that position? Because 1 am 
a Muslim l have not ceased to be an Indian, and it is surely humilía- 
ting to any ndian*s national pride to think that his fellow-country- 
men regard his country and theirs as an easy prey for any foreign 
assailant, no matter how weak. 

''And the Fourth would Knock me dqwn”! 

Friends, you will forgive me if I relate a story here which 
seems so applicable to our own situation. I have to preface it with 
a special apology to my Banya friends because, whosoever may 
have been the author of the story, he had certainly lived in an 
age much anterior to ours when the mo st courageous leader that 
índia has known in recent times happens to be noother than a Banya 
and one of his chief lieutenants and lovers is "my brave Banya 4 ' as 
I call my dear friend Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. The story is that four 
travellers happened to meet eaçh other on the road and agreed to 

6 
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travei together for safety*s sake. It happened that after dusk they 
were met by some highwaymen who demanded the surrender of all 
their bslongings. Then they discovered that their assailants were 
also only four. Oae of the travellers who was a Rajput whispered 
to his companion who was a Pathan that he could successfully 
tackle the biggest of the highwaymen. Thereupon the Pathan 
assured the Rajput that, for his part, he too could manage to deal 
with the next biggest. Thus encouraged the third of the travellers 
who was a middle-aged Brahmin said : “ And l could knock down 
th* third'* Then came the turn oi the fourth who was a Banya, and 
equally promptly came his declaration : And the fourth would 
knock me down !’* This led the Brahmin to apprehend that in that 
case he might be required to tackle not one but two, and he decided 
to give in. The Pathan too gave it in for fear he might have to deal 
with three as-ailants, and, íinally the Rajput also surrendered 
because obviously he was no match for all the four. And all this 
because one traveller out of the four had felt just as convinced that 
the fourth highwayman would knock him down as his three compa- 
nions were convinced that they could knock down one highwayman 
apiece ! 

Need of Courage and Confidence. 

May I not ask you, friends, if it is not now time when we have a 
Banya for our brave leader for all of us to give up such conviction of 
defeat before the battle is jo : ned? Why, only recently a Delhi paper 
published the remarkable discovery of its secret iavesbgator that a 
Delegation consisting of two aged Arabs and one young one who 
have come from Palestine with the permission of the government to 
raise funds from lndian Musalmans for the repair of the Masjid-ul- 
Aqsa and the Qubbat-us-Sakhra at Jerusalem is the vanguard of an 
invading force of Arabs ! Rot with such íears and suspictons and 
tremors can Freedom bí won. This, Iriends, is the way to 
l©se even the little we have. It reminds me of the curse of the 
Lord on Israel which is recorded in Deuteronomy : 

The Lord sball send upon thee cursing, vexation and rebuke, in all that thou 
settesfc thine haud unto for to do, until thou be deBtroyed and tbcu perish 
quicfcly, 

Tby Lord sball curse thee to be emitten before thine enemies, thou shalt go 
out one way agamat them, and Üee seven way a before them ; and sh&it be 
Temoved into all the kingdoms of the earth, 

And thy carcase shall be meat unto all the fowls of the air, and unto beasts 
of the earth and no mau shall íray them away. 

The Lord shall smite thee with madness, and blindnete, and astoniskment 
of beart: 

And thou shalt grope at noonday as the blind gropeth in darkness, and thou 
shalt not prosper in thy ways : and thou shalt be only oppmssed and 
spoiled evermore, and no man shall save thee. 

Th^u shalt build a bouse, and thou shalt not dwell therein , thou shult 
plaQt u vineyard and thou shalt not gathei' the grape*} thereof, 
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Xhy sons and tby daughters shall be given unto another people, and thine 
eyts bhail look and tail with longmg for them ali the day long ; and Lnere 

. sball be no might in thine hand. 

The íruit o£ thme Jand and all tby labours sball a nation which thou 
knowest nut eat up; and ihou shait be only opprefcsed and crushed 
always. 

So that thou shait be mad for the sight of thine eyes which thou skalt see. 

And thou sbait become an astonishment, a provexb, and a byword among all 
nations whither the Lord shaü leaü thee. 

The stranger that is withiu thee shall get up above thee very high ; and thou 
shait come down very low. 

He shall lend to thee and thou shait not lend to him ; he shall be the íuad 
and thou shait be the tail. 

Moreover all these curses shall come upon thee, and shall pursue lhe 'i l> o d 
overtake thee, tiil thou be destroyea. 

And they shaü be upon tliee íor a sign and for a wonder and upon thy Seat 
íor ever. 

The Turks' Message. 

The duty of the Musalmans to-day is a double one. They owe 
a duty to themseives as Indians to seoure ireedom for themselves 
and íor their postenty. Índia is no iess their country than the 
Hindus, and even if the Hindus were to shrink from the sacrilices 
required in FreedonTs battle, though they will certainly never do so, 
it would still be thejr duty to persevere and to say that they would 
win Swaraj for all Índia even if they received no aid from the rest 
ol Índia. But as Musalmans too they are to secuie Swaraj for their 
country. When 1 met the luiks in Paris, in Switzenand and in 
Rome they wondered how the same country that had despatched a 
large army, which included so considerable a proporüon of Musal¬ 
mans, to hght against them could also send a aelegation like ours 
to plead for better terms for them alter their defeat. When I solved 
this riddle for taem Dy explaming Jie paxadox that many of the 
Muslim - warnors that were not airaid oi the Turkish sword or the 
German gun and could pass months and years in those death-traps 
calied trenches, were yet airaid of the poiicemaa^s truncheon and 
of police lock-ups and prison celis, my Turkish triends toid me that 
in that case i must take the hrst boat back to índia, and, instead 
of endeavouring to prevent their ensiavement, i should go and 
bieak the fetters oí my own countrymen. “ We have beaten, the 
EnglislT', they said, “on tue soii of Xurkey and in the Straits ; but 
we could not keep at bay íor ever your lndian hordes that pressed us 
hard in Paiestine and in Mesopctamia. Once you are free and no 
lndian Musiim can any ionger be driven to hght against the forces 
oí the Khalifa. Both iurkey and islam willbe safe. it is your duty 
to us as well to yourseives that you first vún ireedom in your own 
country." But they added, “ let not your Hindu and Sikh fellow- 
countrymen thmk tüat they owe a duty only to themselves and none 
to us. Atisinorder to keep them enslaved that Britaia has forg^d 
such heavy chains* for us," 
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An Eastern Federation. 

Friends, I am glad to hear that so many of my Hindu fellow- 
worke s are thinking of establishing a relationship with other 
Eastern countries. Their political ideas have scaled the ramparts 
of the Himalayas and crossed the moat of the surrounding seas. 
They rccognise that the freedom of every Asiatic nation helps their 
own freedom, and they contemplate the organisation of an Eastern 
Federation. The first step had already been taken by Mahatma Gandhi 
when at Amritsar he identified himself with the cause of the Khilafat. 
lt would be a strange thing if while the Hindus set about organising 
an Eastern Federation, Indian Musalmans should cease to co-operate 
■with them all because one newspaper correspondent realised in the 
suffering of the Musalmans at Saharanpur the tragic scenes enacted 
at Smyrna. Nothing could be more foolish and more absurd than 
this, and if the Turks ever carne to hear of this comparision they 
would not feel an excess of gratitude for us. 

A Final Question to the Musalmans. 

But one question and one only I shall ask those who point to the 
episode of Saharanpur—where no doubt it is the Hindus that have 
suffered most—as a sufhcient reason to veer round irom non-Co- 
operation to co-operation. And that question is this. Was there 
no British Government ruling in Iudia when Musalmans had to 
undergo such unmerited sufíerings ? Was a Hindu adminisiering 
the district or even a Non-Co-operating Muslim ? Finally, was noc 
the department of justice admioistered by a Musalman who had 
broken away from the community of which he ufsed to be a great 
leader at one time and had co-operated with the foreign Govern¬ 
ment ? 'I hese are not three separate questions, but one, viz, if 
neither the Government nor those Musalmans who co-operate with 
it were able to save the Musalmans of Saharanpur, what prospect is 
there of any greater safety for them if these conditions are per- 
petuated by our co-operation ? 1 pause for an answer, but I fear I 

shall not get it. 

In the meantime the Holy Land of Islatn remains in the 
custody of non-Muslim mandatories. Five ternos a day every 
Musalman who o€ers his daily prayers with regularity turns his face 
towards the Ka’ba. While 1 was stili in the Bijapur gaol a question 
occurred to me which I pui into verse, and it stiil remams un- 
answered: 

“His Ka'ba facing which we were daily offering prayers, what 
shall we say to Him how it was leffc under the enemy's control ?*' 

The Blow Kecalled after the Fight. 

, Friends, 1 have said all that 1 could say on the Hindu-Muslim 
question and if aiter all this lengthy dissertation I leave any Hindu 
or Musalman stül unconvinced of the neçessity of co-operation 
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among ourselves and Non-Co-operation with our foreign 
masters, I can say no more and must acknowledge myself 
beatcn. One thing is certain, and it is this, thatneither can the 
Hindus can exterminate the Musalmans to-day nor can the 
Musalmans get rid of the Hindus. If the Hindus entertain any such 
designs they must know that they lost their opportunity when 
Mohamed bin Qasim landed on the soil of Sindh twelve hundred 
years ago. Then the Musalmans were few, and to-day they number 
more than seventy mülions. And if the Musalmans entertain similar 
notions, they too have lost their opportunity. They should have 
wiped out the whole breed of Hindus when they ruled from Kashmir 
to Cape Comorin and from Karachi to Chittagong. And as the 
Persian proverb says, the biow that is recahed after the fight must 
be struck on one’s own jaw. If they cannot get rid of one another, 
the only thing to do is to settle down to co-operate with one another, 
and whüe the Musalmans must remove all doubts from the Hindu 
mind about their desire for Swaraj for its own sake and their readi- 
ness to resist all foreign aggression, the Hindus must similarly 
remove from the Muslim mmd all apprehensions that the Hindu 
majority is synonymous with Muslim servitude. As for myself, I 
am wilíing to exchange my present servitude for another in which 
my Hindu fellow-countryman would be the slave-driver instead of 
the foreign master of my destiny, for by this exchange 1 would at 
least prevent the enslavement of 250 millions of my co-religionists 
whose slavery is only another narne for the continued existence of 
European Imperialism When at Lucknow in 1916 some Hindu 
compiained to my late chiei, Bal Gangadhar Tilak Maharaj, that 
they were giving too much to the Musalmans, he answered back Uké 
a true and far-seemg statesman : “You can never give the Musal- 
ma‘is too much.” To-day when I hear complaints that we are 
showing great weakness in harping on Hindu-Muslim unity when the 
Hindu show no desire to unite, I say, “You can never show 100 
great weakness in your dealings with Hindus.” Remember, it is 
only the weak who fear to appear too weak to others. With this 
observa tion I take my last leave of this questioa without a proper 
and a lasting settlement of which we can effect nothing. 

Coüncil-Entrv. 

This was the main question to be dealt with at Delhi even 
though the Special Session was held in crder to arrive at a settle¬ 
ment of the Council-entry question. í have devoted so large a 
portlon of my address to it not only because of its importance, but 
also because happily the other is no longer a Jive íssne. At Deihi at 
my solicitation the Congress removed the ban and permitted those 
who had no religious or other conscientious objections against enter- 
i^g the Legislatuxes or voting at the then forthcoming eiections to do 
£^ and suspendèd the propaganda in farour of the boycott of Councüs 
which had achieved such signal success thrca years prenousiy. The 
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elections have been held, and it can, in my humble judgment, serve no 
useíul purpose to re-open a question which kept us occupied in much 
sterile activiiy íor more than a year and soreiy tried our temper . I 
hold strong views on the subject oí the triple boycott of Councily, law~ 
courts and schools and coileges, and did not shrink irom giving 
expression to them in strong, or, as my Swarajist íriends complained, 
perhaps in too strong language in the course of the discussion in the 
Subjects Committee at Deihi. i hold the same views to-day, and 
wouid gladly give expression to them again in equally strong 
language it i could be convinced that it was necessary and in the 
best mtcrest of the Congress and the country. But of tiús 1 am as 
little convmced as of the soundness of the Swaraj Party views and, 
on the comrary, I am fully convinced that no word should escape 
me which wouid estrange irom the lndian JM ational Congress a single 
indian who has any nationai feeling. in íact, I desire to take a 
leaf out of the book of the late Lord Morley, wüose recent death has 
removed irom the world one who had shown both courage and 
resource in asking bis fellow-countrymen aiso to do sucli justice to 
Índia as he himselí was capabie of doing, “Let us rally the 
Moderates." 

The Moderates and the Imperial Conference. 

I take no party view of the recent elections, and the franchise 
is far too restricted to read in them the judgment oi the nation. 
But if one thing is more certain than another it is this, 
that índia relutes to co-operate any longer witn its ioreign 
rulers. Many thmgs have helped to disiilusion those honest INation- 
alists who stüi held the opiaions which many of us neíd as recently 
as iour years ago. The aiscussions in the Imperial ílouncii with 
xegard to the status of indians overseas have been so extensiveiy 
advertised tbat it must be a very íoohsh fish that wouid stiii be 
deceived by the poor bait ofiered. South Airica where tae Indian 
population stiii numbers xòo,ooo is adamant. ine Imperial Govt. 
which cannot plead its impotence to íntenere in the so-caiied "in~ 
tonal afiairs" of free Dommions when Kenya and other Crown 
Cokmies are concerned, cannot hold out any hopes of reversm to its 
palpabiy iniqmtous decision, and has oniy consented to he d r Ancua's 
case once more; But the other Domimons are “sympathetic” since 
sympathy cost so littie, and even here they are not quite so opu- 
xnistic where the lndians in British Columbia, oi the ‘‘Komagata 
Maru" fame, stid numbering some ixoo are concerned, though the 
rest of CanaQet, which has oniy a bare hundred, is disposed to be 
gerserous. I am prepared to give the íuilest credit to the impassion- 
ed advocacy and highiy emotion«,; appeais oí Dr. Sapru, and his 
v^oiy has been complete. But, alas, he had aimed so low irom the 
yery outset that his victory leaves such of us as ^ouid not iike him 
leei the heat of the encounter uncomfortably cold. 

it xcminds me oí a íriend who had leít a lucrative enough post 
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and, making a new departure for an up-country Muslim graduate, 
had started business as a commission agent in Borabay. One day 
he met me with every show of exulta tion, and announced that he 
had closed the day with cent per cent profxt in the transaction that 
had kept him fully so engaged. But when I asked for more details 
I learnt that my friend had sold a few dozen Japanese paper serviet- 
tes, and that the cent per cent profit would hardly pay the day's 
rent of his Office 1 After long and weary years of strife the Imperial 
Council passed in 1921 a Resolution recognising the desirability of 
conceding equal status to Indians overseas, but Hamlet was acted 
with the part of the Prince oí Denmark carefully cut out by General 
Smuts, the Imperial Dramatic Censor And yet índia was asked to 
rejoice over her cent-per-cent profits. However, as it happened the 
profits remained unrealised, and two whole years later the battle had 
to be íought again over the Imperial counter. There were doubts 
about the nature of the bargain, such as, whether payment was 
only desirable or necessary, and here the slim Boer General wanted 
to rescind the entire transaction. But luck has favoured the travell- 
ing agents of índia again, even though there was much disagreement 
among them.and oneof the two has madea discovery notlessremark- 
ablethan thatof Columbusinasmuch as hehas discoveredin the Boer 
General a skilfully disguised friend of índia. We have secured 
cent-per-cent profits again, and a roving commission will go out to 
each of the partners in the other party's firm and by direct deaUng 
ascertain what prospect there is of any payment. This, then, is the 
net gain. Di\ Sapru*s travelling agents, no doubt some of the Great 
Unemployed, will have the great privilege of having direct dealings 
with the partners of John Buli, Sons & Co. Lest I may be suspected 
of belitting the results achieved, 1 quote the conclusion laboriously 
reached by the Times at the fag end of its leading article on •• índia 
and the Commonwealth.” "The spirit of svmpathy”, concludes the 
the Times, '"and of good-will expressed by the representatives of the 
British Government and of the Dominions Overseas, the sincere 
appreciaüon of the share of índia in the Commonwealth—these are 
hardly lessimportanttoher than the practical recognition of her right’ 
to negotiate for herself with the other partners.” Yes, Dr. Sapru 
and his royal companion have indeed secured “the practical recogni¬ 
tion of India’s right to negotiate for herself with the other partners”; 
but when will the bargain be concluded and payment received, and — 
what will be its amount ? 

Imperial Confernces will no doubt continue to succeed each other 
with great regularity, and the success of the Indian dependency at 
each will be advertised more and more extensively. But it is too 
much for poor human nature to wait patiently and continue to hope 
while the Imperial stratification proceeds from the Archean or Pre- 
Cambrian stratum through all the Paleozoic, Mesozotc, Cainozoic 
strata or division in their true order of antiquity, and the long list of 
sub-division, such as the Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene, and Plíocene 
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befote come to the Pleistocene or Glacial and finally to the Post- 
Glacial or Human period. No honest Moderate would be so moder- 
ate as tobe satisfied with this crawlingpace of our Imperial progress, 
and no honest Liberal could be so liberal as to give unlimited time 
to England to do us bare justice, especially when they recognise as 
they must more and more clearly as each day passes, that a wrong 
System of education is íast paralysing us and robbing us of our 
youth and manhood. 

When their disiUusionment is just as complete as ours, the 
question will stili have to be answered, “How far are they prepared 
togo?” Non-Co-operation has from thevery outset required only mini- 
mum sacriâce from the maximum number, though even the minimum 
in the Post-Gandhi era far exceeds ihe maximum in most cases of 
the Pre-Gandhi period. But Liberty can nether be won nor retained 
on the principie of Limited Liability. Dr. Sapru’s advocacy may 
have been all that it could be, but what is there to follow it? Only 
“resolutions”, petitions and protests, and at best a silly hartal to 
wind up with ? lf that is all, let us leave o ff this crazy pursuit cf 
polifics. Those whose ancestors have won freedom on the field of 
Kunuymede or after the “crowning mercy” of Worcester or by 
razing the Bastile to the ground may play with politics. We have 
to yet win our Magna Carta and our Bill of Rights, and it is prema- 
ture for us to treat politics as a Western pastime. For long we 
thought in terms of the Penal Code, and now we think we have 
advanced very far on the road of Reform if we think in terms of Dicey 
and of Erskine May. We forget that we have stili to think in terms of 
History ! I am prepared to admit that the Liberal gun is long enough. 
The length of the banel, however, counts for little. It is the charge 
behmd that matters. Once every Liberal or Moderate makes up his 
mind that patdotism must be to hitn as it was to every patriot in 
the workFs history who won freedom for his country from a foreign 
yoke—amatter of unlimited liability, then—all is weli. The Congress 
is his proper p’ace even though he may at first proceed at a slow 
pace from force of babit. And it is just because I know that the 
leaders of the Swaraj Party are prepared to go to any length that I 
rcfused to be a party to driving them out of the Congress. 

It is true many of the Swarajists have retained to this day 
something of their laboriously acquired Western mentality and revel 
in paxliamentary discussions and debates. Many more who have 
willingly relinquished all thought of the use of force even for 
purposes of self-defence want the spice of this wordy warfare 
to make the insipid fare prepared at Bardoli piquant enough for 
their jaded paiates. Many more stili have not fuily understood the 
almost unlimited possibilities of the charkha which must revolution- 
ise Indían life while it frees us from economic slavery. Above all, 
the Swaraj party is the embodirnent of the depression experienced 
by ali índia when Mahatma Gandhi, after having brought the 
country to the very door of Swaraj, suddenly had to declare that it 
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was unwise to force that door by resorting to mass Civil Disobedience, 
and that his plan of action must be changed from an offensive bold 
to the verge of audacity to a defensive which to those who did not 
know our generalíssimo looked almost like a surrender. But, as I 
told the Mahatma when I. was passing through Bardoli on my 
way from the Karachi gaol to the Bijapur gaol, his change of 
plan was out of his strength and not out of his weakness, and 
had he been left free for some weeks longer he would have changed 
the face of the whole situation. He was, however, arrested 
and imprisoned before the people had recovered from the first 
depressing shock of Bardoli, and although there were hundreds 
and thousands. nay. hundreds of thousands and millions, who 
loved him and felt the pang of separation, apparently there was 
none who could put a new life into the Bardoli programme and 
make full use of the weapon of ofience which the Government 
had placed in Indian hands by treating the Mahatma as a felon. 
I have not sufficient data at my disposal to enable me to say 
whether the Mahatma was justified in Ustening to the despairing 
counsel of those who hastened to inform him that mass Civil 
Disobedience free from grave danger of violence was impossible after 
the Chauri-Chaura afíair. But I do think Civil Disobedience free 
from such danger was possible immediately on the imprisonment of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and I would have deliberately disobeyed my chief 
and fought the Government with the weapon it had placed in my 
hand. No physician, as my brother says, is permitted to prescribe 
anything for himself when he is ailin^, and af er Mahatma Gandhi was 
“buried alive” it was enough if we paid due regard to his creed of 
Non-Violence, without having to carry out his testamentary injunc- 
tion with regard to the suspension of Civil Disobedience also. Had 
such a course been followed I doubt if the Swaraj party would have 
come into being. 

Future Relations of the Congress and the Swaraj Party 

Be that as it may, the existence of the Swaraj party cannot be 
ignored, whatever view we may have formed about its genesis. Its 
early beginnings were small enough, but the peregrinations of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee, which occupied the time, attention 
and energies of some of our best workers, also • succeeded in diverdng 
the attention of all from the work of construction, and drove many 
of the most zealous among our younger men into the group which 
sought to enter the Councils. It is an idle speculation now, except 
to the extent that it hei ps us to formulate a plan for future work, 
to estimate how the chances of this group would have been affected 
if the programme of constructive work had been pushed forward 
and the younger men had been kept busy. On the other hand, some 
of my Swaraj ist friends also want me to plunge into speculation and 
estimate how much greater would have been their success afc the 
polis than it has already been if the Delhi self-denying ordinance 
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suspending our boycott propaganda had been issued at Gaya. I 
migbt answer them by suggesting another hne of speculation baaed 
on g characteristic self-conceit, viz, whether there would bave been any 
Swaiai party in existence at all ü I bad been pennitted to be with 
them at P Gaya to dissuade them from followmg a course of such 
doubtful wisdom. But all this is idle talk now. The Swaraj party 
is there to-day, and even though it may be c°mposed of ome very 
dissimilar elements, it is undoubtedly strong enough ^ 
to-day and has always been strong in the quality of its leadership. 
More than allelse.it was permitted at Delhx to go to the polis on 
its own moral and religious responsibihty. It has gone there and 
has achieved great enough success considermg what forces were 
arrayed against it, how short a time it had m which to organise its 
own forces, and how greatly it was handicapped by the fact that 
some of its best members were disqualified from contestmg the elec« 
tions owing to their having undergone longer terms of ímpnsonment 
than those which do not afíect eligibility. Then, too, electoral rolls 
were most defective, mainly perhaps because three years ago nobody 
but the Liberais cared for such things and until very recently even 
those who ultimately joined the Swaraj party had not fmally made 
np their mindsto contest the elections or togo to the polis. It is true 
a very large number of votes have been given not to the individuais 
that sought them, but to the Congress, and,— .“Tell it not in Gath ; 
wishper it not in the streets of Ascalon”—to Mahatma Gandhi 
himself ! There are friends of mine whose distress at such things 
is very deep, and who consider it a sacrilege thus to take the name 
of the Mahatma in vain* I greatly sympathise with them, and 
certainly cannot say that I approve of such political methods. But 
it must be remembered that those to whom the people offered such 
votes were immeasurably nearer to Mahatma Gandhi than those 
who were opposed to them. Moreover, there were some among them 
who were inclined to sneer in a superior sort of way at a Mahatma 
so little versed in the affairs of this world as to pin his faith to the 
silly charkha, which even our womenfolk had discarded in these 
advanced days. They thought that he was something of a bungler 
and a blunderer where finesse was required in dealing with the 
bnreaucrats and with a Vic^roy who was supposed to have out- 
Yankeed the Yankees durtng the War. Uieir election experíences 
must have convinced not a ‘evv of these meu that the Aiahatma's 
name is siil one to conjure with, and that whatever t-kitL in fxnessing 
thev may possess, their sbength even in the Councils lies in the 
backing which the people who loved and revered the Mahatma were 
prepared to give to them as hi* followers and associates. This 
experience is a valuabe asset to them and the good-sense, restraint 
and dignity which theirleaders have inthehour of theirvictory in fuil 
conformity with our expectations from them, make them avaluable 
elem*nt irt the Congress. 11 is true we have no such expectations from 
their programme as they have theipsel ves; but, while rumQVÍng«where 
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really necessary, any idea that may be lurking in the people*s mind 
that it is not the constructive programme but the Council tbat bring 
in Swaraj we must give to the Swarajists a perfectly free hand, and 
add to that our heartiest good wishes that they may succeed. We 
suspended at Delhi the exercise of our right to carry on a propagan¬ 
da of Council-boycott, but we surrendered no principie. Nor are we 
prepared to do that to-day, as we shall no doubt be doing if we 
agree to accept any iesponsibility of guiding the Swarajists in the 
Councils. This we cannot do. Obviously, the Swarajists wiil not 
be abie to spare as much time íor the constructive work as those of 
us who have not to attend to Council duties ; but X have satisíied 
myseLf that their responsibJe leaders intend to assist us to the best of 
their power and abihty, and in this way strengthen their own hand 
aiso in the Councils. ii they have to leave the Councils any later 
stage, the work that wiil have by then been done outside in their 
constituencies tbrough our joint efforts wiil ensure this much, that 
no bureaucratic Cromwell could say of their exit that not a dog 
barked when they took their departure. And if, as a result of their 
labours in the Councils, Swaraj is achieved, X for one would certainly 
not refuse to accept it. If peace, harmony and good-wiil were 
needed at Delhi to preserve the great reputation of the Congress 
they are stiil needed to-day to enhance that reputation and to htlp 
us to carry out the constructive programme. 

The Constructive Programme. 

It was in the interests of this programme that X interested my* 
self in the settlement at which we arrived at Delhi, for a whole year 
had been all but wasted by the major portion of the provinces m 
mutual recriminations, and if Mahatma GandhTs release was to be 
obtained not by appeals ad misericordiam but through our own 
efforts, it was necessary to resume the work to which the Mahatma 
had rightly pmned his faith. X did not at tne time itself realise the 
full extent of the havoc wrought since his removal : but the few 
replies that X have received to my enquiries about the details of the 
work done are sufficient indication that through one cause or another 
lictle work has been done. it is true there are provinces like Gujrat 
the work of which does credit to my friend Srijut Vallabhai Patel 
and to the band of devoted workers that Mahatma Gandhi left to 
work under him. Few provinces could show anything like as good 
a record of educational work, and but for Gujrat, the Khadi 
produced in other provinces would have remained unsold too long. 
The great glory of the Mahatma, however, was not that he changed 
the lace of Gujrat, but that he also changed the face of the whole of 
Índia. No province did he leave exactly where he had found it. 
Gujrat is even now preparing a surprise for those who think that no 
area could be fit for Civil Disobedience if the Mahatma's, characteri- 
stically high standard of preparation was to be retained. But the 
txample of Gujrat has not proved infectious enough; and we cannot 
a tÉQja to Wiap ourselves np in self*suf£iciency* The epeod of the floet 
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is the speed of the slowest boat, and there are, alas, too many slow 
boats in our íleet, though, thank God, ali are still sea-worthy. i 
could not place beíore my hío-Change friends sounder canons of 
ciiticism than “ A No-Changer ” writing in ‘Young índia' after Delhi 
has done. 

There is a limit (be writes) beyond which reason and aignment cannot go. 
Some concluaiüns are m the nature of action, and they go beyond the pale 01 
pnre rationality. Where reason fails to persuade, expenence becomes the hard 
task-master. We leahsed that we had arrived ac suoh a cnsis. One year of 
argnmenfc and paralysis was tendi ng to harden man in their Phansaism and selt- 
complacency. The testing time had come not only on the Swa^iate, not oniy 
on the Oentrists, not only on Mohamed Ali, but on us also, the .No-Ohangers. 
We have to submit ouraelves to the discipline of facts. Since the days ot the 
Calcutta Special Congress, Gandhism had won ali along the lme and we, 
Gandüites, have been m continuous peril of iooae thinkmg and draggled efíort, 
It is good for everybody to be beaten. lf there is truth m us, the very casti- 
gation ot defeat will lead us to examine our sei ves anew and tind strength. ff, 
on the contrary, Gaudhism has become in our hands a plea for lethargy anu 
refusal to re-thmk the implications ot íast-developmg reality, we are not the 
fcrue íollowtis ot our ühieí, we are not worthy to be the custodiaus of his meesage 
to the world. Reahty— that is the ultimate touchstone. 

Ycs, Reality is the ultimate touch-stone, the truest and the 
surest that ever existed, and Swarajists and No-Changers, and you 
and I, ali of us, friends, shaJl be tested and measured by Keality, 
That is why i preach to you the gospel of work. It is not as easy 
a gospel to practise as it is easy to preach and that is why we have 
more critics than workers. But work weli done furnisiies an ex- 
hilarating experience which the sterile pieasures of criticism can 
neyer equal. As the Sanskrit poet, referrmg to the Creative eifort of 
poetry, says, Little does the barren woman know of the pam and 
anguish of a m„ther's labou.s and less still of the indescnbabie joy 
of mother-hood at the sight and touch of the new-born babe", 
Through labour alone shall a free india be re-born. 


The Bardoli Programme to be carried out, 

You will no doubt ask me what should be our work ; and my 
reply after the xnost careful consideration is that we cannot better 
the much-maiigned Bardoli prugramme. íf we continue to give up 
each item of work on finding difficulties and obstacles in our way 
we shall never accomplish anything. Many people tell you 3Mon- 
Co-operation has faiied when they only mean that they, or we, or 
both a have faiied to rise to the height of our ideal. And yet, as i 
have already told you, the steps proposed by the Mahatma are easy. 
Kemember what the commonest of eommon soldiers is prepared to 
sacufice when you feel that you must re-start your practice as a 
32*. or file your law-suit, or send your boy to a bnter-equi 

Khadi Work àní> Women. 

As íor the man who cannot even wear fehadi, it is no use tafeing 
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him into serious consideration. And yet he is not unpatriotic, nor 
hopelessly selfish, but only lazy and indolent. WeJl, he nas got to be 
roused oucof his indoience, and the best and the most unfaiiing agency 
for this is tüe womanhood of india. Whosoever may cüange and 
la li from the high ideal oi our great chiei, the women of índia are 
true to him, true to the nation, and true to themselves. With a few 
expert men iike Se th Jamnaiai Bajaj aud Maganlal Bhai and Chagan- 
lai Bhai uandhi to aasist and aüvise them and a íull compiement 
of book keepers and clerks, etc , our sisters shouid be abie to take 
the entire cnarge of the Khadi worK in every province and diStnc s 
Men may go to goai, and men may come back, but the women ui 
índia shouid go on working our Khadi department for ever. 

The other departments also be organised and the next in impor, 
tance to Khadi is the department 01 JNational Education. 1 teei 
sorry that i did not press sufhcientiy hard at Bezwada, in 1921, íor 
the creation o± a Central Board oí Education. But now a Central 
Educational Board and Provincial Boards must be created, and the 
education of our boys and girls must be senously taken in hand. 1 
need not go through the whole list of departments for we cannot 
afEord to neglect any item oí the Bardoli programme. But we must 
folio .v the pian of 1921, and, while working aii simultaneously, we 
must concentrate on particular departments ciuring particular periods 
of the next year. 

The Provision of Funds. 

But all this is idle talk without funds, and the provision of 
funds is one xtem which requiros concentration all through the year. 
When the country knows tnat it is only by carrying out the Manat- 
ma's programme of work that we can manuíaciure the key of 
Yerrowda gaol, and that no work is possible without soivency, it wih 
not íaii to respond to our call. But apart from large donations to be 
appeaíed for at some üxed time, we must tap permanent, thougk 
small, sourees of revenue, and enable tüe poor to go on contributing 
their mites to the JNational Uaest. Fixed montüly contributions must 
be arranged for and other similar means of securing the poor man's 
assistance at intervais and m ways suited to his convenience must 
be thought out w addiuon to a weil-organised national ‘drive' for 
securing at least as many members of tne Congress as the numo^r 
of mdians who have beca eníranchised. if, however, ws work with 
a wid, a full crore shouid not prove too many. 

Permanent Secretariats and Depart- 
MENTAL ESTaBLISHMENTS 

And yct much as money may be necessary for workmg the 
Mahatma's programme, a powerim organisation is just as necessary 
to secure money. ihxs cannot be in tüe mam an organisation ruu 
by unpaid men. It is astonishmg how we got on so iong with our 
national work covenng the whole area o* this sub-coatineat with 
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a paid establisbment hardly large enough for a single department 
m a single district. We are face to face with a strange situation. 
un tbe one side we need competent, zealous and thoroughly reliabie 
workers to carry on tbe national work, aud bave not got them. 
On tbe other tiand, we bave an army of tbe unemployed, particulany 
tbe lawyers wbo bave been so bard bit by tne Non-Co-operation 
programme, and they are very íar from bemg nnemployable. lt is 
time tbat we accepied tbe obv.ous and tbe oniy possible solution of 
tbis double difbcuity. We may pay our workers only a living wages 
on tbe reduced scaie oí tbe era; but tbat living wage must be paid 
tô tbose spiendid workers who bave made great sacrifices for tbe 
sake of tbe nation. Kemember, a systetn tbat requires martyrs to work 
it gets worked in tbe next generation by cbeats. And, in any case, 
even martyrs bave to be íed and clothed before tbey quit tbis world: 
índia is witnessmg to-day tbe spectacle of greedy ioieign servants 
clamouring iike so many Uiiver 1 wists for more wben tbey 
ha ve already bad mucb more tban even gluttony as a 
rule demanüs. Tbe indian Civú Servant, wbo is seldom 
Indian, or civil or a servant, already gets paid more tban any 
class of public servant of similar merit anywhere else in tbe world, 
lt is be wbo always sets tbe pace to members of otber Services and 
tbus continues to drain tbe resources of one of tbe poorest countnes 
in tbe world. And be is doing tbis again so soon aí ter tbe last 
increase in bis emoluments. And yet it is be wbo accuses Ind.ans 
engaged in tbe Service of tbe nation of disbonest practices. I bave 
no cioubt tbat tbe moment be learns tbat tbe Congress is asked to 
pay tbe pobrest of poor wages to sucb national workers be and bis 
supporters in tbe Press will commence their old game of vilifymg 
men wbo are tbe truest servants of india. Tbose wbo receive their 
wages in bundreds wiii be assaiied by tbose wbo receive them in 
tbousands and yet serve Índia so pooriy. But tbis is part oí tbe 
day‘s work and we must not mind it, 

Tbis, to my mind, is tbe most urgent need of the Congress, and 
1 trust you wiii take steps to create an efficient org anisation wbicb 
•wnl carry on tbe work oí tbe congress year in and year out. A 
pruper JNational Secretariat, if possible iocaied in sune central placo 
uKd JJeiüi, similar Provincial Seiretariats auu Bistnct (Jlfices musc 
be organised, and work m tbese secreiariats and ufhces must be 
properly cLiíferentiated into tue vanous departmenis wmcb we need 
to mamtain. Tbe Workmg Commictee \ nseu sbould be composed 
ol men wbo are able to attend irequent meetmgs eitber at a central 
piace, or wberever required by tbe exigencies of uie moment, 

of course, we must see tbat all organisations are doing practical 
work wbicn is capable of being cbecüed and estimated, and, ui«*c 
expenditure is not allowed, after tbe initial montb or thereabouis, 
to exçeed revenue* 1 understand tbat tbe Salva tion Army m ^ng- 
jana when it sends out workers to now centres pays tbem xur a weck s 
po^ra and lodgiag m advance, and during tbat week tbey bave 
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eam enough to pay their way in the following week. Later on, they 
are required to send a definite contribution to the Central Organisa- 
tion. We shall have to follow some such System with regard to 
tbose of our workers who are engaged in enrolling Congress members. 
Once this machinery is set up, I feel confident the country can be 
roused again, and we shall be able to beat in 1924 the record of 
1021* Remember, there is one great difference between now and 1021; 
Then the Mahatma was f r ee to organize and control the work, bnt 
to-day, although we shall miss him greatly, his very absence from 
our mídst should stimulate us to work with redoubled energv. Wbat 
would Christianity be without the Cross and Tslam Without the 
Tragedy of Kerbala ? As T have said before we bave not yet made 
full use of our Cross. Friends, let us do it now if we bear any love 
towards our absent leader, and calling upon the nation to give us 
its full backing. free the country and break open the great Bastile 
which keeps Mahatma Gandhi and thousands of his disciples in 
chains. 


The Sikhs and the Maharaja Saheb of Nabha; 

We have before us the example of our Sikh brothers wbose 
courage. fortitude, and above all perfect non-violence excite my 
envy. The Maharaja Saheb of Nabha has been deposed and the 
words in which the head of this foreign Government proclaims to 
us his firm resolve to keep him out of his State are only so much 
veiled blasphemy. 

The Moving Finger writes ; and baving writ, 

Moves on ; nor all your Piety nor Wifc 

Shall lure it back to cancel balf a Line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 

W© hold no brief for the Maharaja Saheb ; but this much i9 
certain, that even if all that his detractors say of him be true, he 
was not deposed for any such shortcomings, but for his virtues. I 
am myself the subject of an Indian Ruier and have had fairly in¬ 
tima te experience of several Indian States. I used to be approached 
very frequently by those friends who desired to see political reform9 
carried out in Indian States. But I used to put them ofE with the 
observation that the Indian States are our own, even though to-dav 
they may prove far more unsafe for patriotic men than the rest of 
Índia. I used to add that once the rest of índia had won Swaraj, 
Indian States would undergo a sea-change with astonishing rapidity. 
In the meantime it should be our policy not to rouse the suspicions 
of the rulers of these States, and to avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity to prove to them that we are not unmindful of their difficnl- 
ties nor indifferent to what they, too, have to suffer from this foreign 
bureaucracy* 1 did not know at the time that the Government 
would provide such an opportunity so soon. But now that it has 
been provided let us avail ourselves of it, for in doíng so we aiso be 
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safeguardiüg the interests of religion. The Maharaja ^aheb of 
Nabha has suffered at least partly, because he stronglv symoathised 
with his co-religionists in their efforts to free themselves from the 
foreign bureaucratic incubus, and to reform their sacred Gurudwaras; 
And the Sikhs in their turn are suffering because they bave had the 
courage to stand np for one of our Indian Rulers whom the bureau- 
cracy destres to keep in perpetuai dependence npon its^lf. But, as 
T have said before, the recent ac+ion of Government in declaring the 
Siromani Gumdwa.ra Prabandhak Committee and the Akali Dal to 
be unlawful assetnblies is a blow aimed not only at those bodies, or 
at the entire Sikh community ; it is a challenge to the entire nation. 
Each community that dares to live will be similarlv dealt with if we 
shrink from accepting the challenge to-day. and it will only be a 
question, of whose turn at the tumbrils will come next ? 

Civil Disobedience. 

We have already resolved to oífer some assistance to our Sikh 
brethren so that we may not be guiltv of indnlgiug in lip-sympathy 
only. But something more than that is required. A better oppor- 
tunity for Civil Disobedience at least on a provincial scale never 
presented itself since the arrest of the Mahatma ; but it is no use 
dis?uising from ourselves the fact that to organise Civil Disobedience 
is no easv matter. We must be sure of our capacity to undergo 
unlimited sufferings, and since constructive work has not been done 
this vear even as well as it was do^e in 1921, there is little to 
indicate how much sufíering the nation ís prepared to endure. If, 
however, we resume our constructive work with redoubled energv, 
Civil Disobedience will not remain a mere possibilitv, and the Civil 
Disobedience Committee apoointed at Delhi will then be able to do 
much more fruitful work. For it must also be recognised that Civil 
Disobedience must be resorted to before Swarai can be won. Let 
there be no mistake about this. There must be no shrinking from 
sacrifíce, and this observation I would like to address in particular 
to such of ray friends as have alreadv undergone imprisonment for 
courageously standing up for their rights. If that experience makes 
fhem shrink from doing such work as may lead to a second period of 
imprisonment. then, I sav, thev are not the men for us. The first 
imprisonment is obviously wasted npon them. for they should never 
have undertaken to do anv national work, or should, at least, have 
made apologies to their foreign masters as soon as they were punish- 
ed. To have undergone all this suffering and then to repent is the 
hcight of folly. As I wrote in the Bnapur gaol: 

# If there is a sin even greater than sinlessness it is repentence 
over sin after the award of punishment/ 

The Short Cut to Liberty. 

Friends, I have given you a long enough programme of work, 
and I cannot help it if it is a little too r insipid for your tastes. There 
is no royal road to Liberty. But there is one short cut, and that is 
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the readiness to follow the road to the grave. Death for a grèat cause 
provides the most piquant sauce for the most tastele«g dish, and I 
make bold to say that if your Working Committee took it into its 
head one day to resolve that all its members should prepare them- 
selves to DIE and that the resolution was not only a “resolution" 
merely according to conventional phraseology, but embodied the 
members’ firm determination, I could guarantee ihem Swaraj within 
a year. And if it was the All-índia Congresa Committee that made 
such a reso ve for itself, Swaraj could be won within a montk. But, 
friends , Swaraj is in your hands and can be won to-day if each of 
you resolves to be ready to die at the country's call. If, however, we 
are not prepared to do this and object to the Bardo li programme 
because it is dull and drab, then it is useless fo talk of changing the 
Congress creed. Let us resolve to work, and, if need be, to die for the 
sake of our nation’s freedom, and if at the end of a year*s honest 
work, this Government does not send for our absent leader to witnesa 
its heartiest repentence for the past, and to receive the great Charter 
of Swaraj for the future let us m God's name unfurl without a mo- 
ment/s hesitation the üag of the indian KepubLc, India's indepen- 
dent Federation of Faiths. Then, friends, you will not find your retir- 
ing President so unwilling to break the link that joins him to Great 
Britain as he is in some quarters suspected to be. In 1921 we gave 
a year to ourselves and the same perioa to the Gcvernment; but our 
part of the contract was not fulfilled, and we could not demand 
Swaraj as the price of our unfinished work. Let us go back to Nag- 
pur, and with trust in our Maker and a prayer addressed to Him to 
give us courage, fortitude, perseverence and wisdom, begin the great 
work once more that our great leader has outlined for us. If only 
we do not prove unworthy of him we shall win back our lost liberty 
and it will not be as a prayer for success, but as the declara tion of 
victory won, that we shall then raise the old, old cry 

MAHATMA GANDHI Kl JAí ! 



KEPORT OF 

Congress Work in 1923. 

The General Secretarie? of the Indian National Congress 
issued the fellowng report for 1923. 

Tn comptianee with Article XXHT of the Constitutio* of the 
Congress, we hnve much pleasure m presenting to the AM*India 
Congress Comsnittee the Report for the year 1923. 

Working Secretaries 

The duties of the WoTking Secretary were carried on snccessively 
by Sjt. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru during the first 
half of the vear rnider report. whereafter they have been nnder the 
charge of Sjt. D. Gopaiakrishnayya. This rapid successicn of Wor¬ 
king Secretaries resnlted in a frequent journeying of the office hithe - 
and thither which en+ailed changes in staff and serious dislocation 
of office work with added expense. 

Location of Staff and Office 

In view of the growth in ’’mportance and volume of Congress 
Work. it is becoming imperatively necessary that the Office should 
be placed on a ponndlv organised basis with adequate and competent 
staff We accordingly subtmt the following proposa^ in 
th ore with : 

(A.) The following staS for the office may be üxed : 

Aasistant Secretary 

(Vide A. L C. C. Resolution No 8 dated 30-12- 
1916.) 

Additional Ássistant Secretary *, 

(Vide Working Committee Resolution No 23 
dated 28-5-1923.) 

Stenotypist with knowledge of Açcounts , * 

Accountant 
Typist 
Clerk 

Three peons 

Total 


(B) A place may be fixed permanently for the Office where a 
staiionary Additional Ássistant Secretary with a clerk may 
be placed in charge of the permanent Records, Library, 


connec'ion 


Rs. 

200-300 


150*200 


ISO 

75 

75 

50 

_45 

745 
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any other property of the Congress, etc., while the chiei 
Assistant Secretary with the other membeis of the staff 
may keep temporary of&ce with the Working Secretary 
wherever he may happen to be. 

Sxaxemenx of Work 

The work done during the year by the All-India Congress 
Committee and its üxecutive, the Working Committee, wül appaar 
írom the reporta of their proceedings which were duly circusaied 
among the members f^om time to time, 

Specialisaxion 

A glance at the statement wiil show that the nature and extent 
of deveiopmenc in Congress activities and the enormous output of 
work requires speciaasation through departments to ensure greater 
attention and quicker disposai. ihis is being secu.ed by creatmg 
departments and placmg them in charge of members of the Working 
Committee. Khaddar department has been so far speciaiised, and 
jNational Üduca tion which promises to occupy largely the attention 
ot the rsation in its constructive programe shou.d foliow smt. Aay 
special uudertakmgs for which the Congress accepcs responsibiiity atso 
need the undivided Services of a member, 'as is íiiustrated in the caso 
of iNagpur oatyagraha (report of which is awaitcd to be appendod 
heicto.) 

Developmenx of Cabinet Sysiem 

This appiication marks the beginning of the development of the 
Cabinet System with its sense of coiiective responsibiiity which w© 
had occasion to notice in a ciear form at iáombay and pardahy at 
JNagpur Ail-lndia Congress Committee meetmgs. ihis ciemands the 
recogmtion that the members ot the Working Committee ought to be 
whoie ume workera and provision may p.ruaps have to be ound 
soon to secure their Services í\ee of extra-Congress amies. 

ihe lucrease ot earnestness on the part of Coagi ess woikers 
throughout the country has resuited inciaentahy m a number of 
eiectiou disputes, ihis is, ot course, partiy duo to the growth of 
party System m Congress poitics, 

JàXPERIENCE IN THE WORKING OF THE CONSTITÜTION 

These disputes are due aiso to eertain deiects, anomali@3 and 
amachromsms whtcu have iaid tuernseivea bare ia the course of tho 
workmg of our Constuutioa, to eor,ecc wmeu a committee has been 
situng wnose report wili be avaiiaoie o a the tabie of the ciubjscts , 
comm.ttee (aee poste}. We have acquired three years* expenence 
in woxk-.ng tae Gonstitution, wh. eh c<m avaii us to aftord a sound and 
liberal interpretauon theieof for the efficient conducc qí our futura 
work 

Congress Finance 

it is to be rçgretted that a.most every Provincial Congress 
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committee excused itself, for one reason or other, its quota to the 
All-India organisation. Even the half delegation fees due to us 
from the Dclhi Reception committee were not forthcoming, while 
the Reception committee of JSagpur has not favoured us as yet w th 
the balance due since 1920. in the case of Delhi, iadeed, we were 
happy to escape the necessity of rumrng ourselves the whole 
Congress, thanks to the generos ty of the JBombay Provincial 
Congress committee. On the other hand, some, nay almost all, 
Prov ncial Congress committees are addressing themselves to us for 
relief, in some cases for actual self-preservation and in others for 
meeting particu ar contingencies. Some provincial organisations, 
tor instance Ajmer and Sind, are threatening to cea e existence. 
This js a State of things which should command the first and 
immediate attention of the m-coming All índia Congress committee. 
Thefunds that are availablefor general purpo.* es before the committee 
at the present moment amount to no more than Rs, 25 thousand 
which would hardly suffice for running the office even for a year. 

Rblease of Leaders 

The year restored to the nation its beloved leaders. Laia Lajput 
Rai, the Ali Brothers and others whose presence amdist us has given 
a fresh lesse of life to the mo Vem ent to continue its fearless march 
on the path of sacrifice kept green by the great campaigns of the 
Nagpur (Roll of Honour is to be laid on the table) and Akali 
Satyagraha, It is a mafcter for sincere congratulation that the 
íormer was crowned with success and the latter is ceitain to repeat 
its glorious achievements of the Guruka-Bagh days. The Congress 
has taken up the challenge of the Government to the right of fre© 
association of aU Indians for non-violent activities. This requires 
solidarity in Congress ranks, which has been recently threaiened by a 
fecrudescence of Hindu-Muslim disunion, with its ugly and ominous 
maniíestations at Multan, Saharan.mr, Ajmer, and other places in 
the North* The presence of leaders and the anxioua attemion 
bestowed by them upon the problem has had some sooihing efíect. 
But the trouble is still there, and requires U be eradicated by prompfc 
and skilful bandling of the sitüation, 

NaíioNaL PaCT 

The cotnfltútee on tlíe National Pabt is to prrêetiè its rep^rt to 
the Sübjectá cothrüittee which, it lá hoped will settle the q icstion 
and restore the original harmony aniongst the various ccmmunities. 

Flooü and FaMine 

, The Nation, despite the visita ions of fíood and famine and all 
the mísery that foUowed in their wake, which particularly hit hard 
the provinces of Behar, Kirantak, Andhra and Burma, has pulled 
tself up bravely and tbeCongfesâ a'so had the honour of contributing 
its mito to the relief work that has been afoot» 
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CONSTRUCTIVE PrOGRAMME 

Of t^e constructive programme inaugurated byMabatma Gandhi* 
Khaddar (report of which is to be laid on the table) is the only item 
that has, to any appreciable extent, been attended to ; and the other 
items have so far remained almost untouched, either owing to want of 
funds or to the distractions engendered by party dissensions and 
strife. It is hoped that the new Committee will address itself to 
providing facilities for inaugurating work in this direction and 
preparing the country for the great path of Civil Disobedience which 
alone can lead us t r Swaraj. 


REPORT OF THE 

Satyagraha Committee 1923 

The following is the Report of the Satyagrah Committee 
appointed by the De.hi Session of the Congress, 1923. 

By resolution No. 4 of the Special Session of t> e Congress held 
at Delhi a committee was forroed íc to organise an effective campaign 
of civil disobedience and to advise and iegulate the action of 
Provinces organising similar provincial or local campaigns for the 
speedy atta nment of Swaraj which alone can guarantee the 
restoration of Mahatma Gandhi and other polidcal prisoners to 
liberty as well as the ireedom of the Jazirat-ul Arab and a satis* 
lactory setüement of the Punjab wrongs." Hus committee consisted 
of Maulana Mahomed Ali, Deshb.mdhu Das, Sjt. Vallabbhai Patel; 
Rajendra Prasad, Sardar Mangai Sen, Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. S. D. Kitchlew (convener). I beg to 
present to you a brief acconnt of the work done by this committee* 
Immediately after the Delhi Congress one of the members of the 
committee, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, accompained by Principal A. T* 
Gidwani and Sjt. K. Santanam of lamil Nadu proceeded to Jaito 
and Nabna tofind outwhatwas happening there and to eítamine 
what tiuth there was in the reports appearing iü the press in regard 
to the treatment accorded to the Akalis by the Nabha anthorities, 
These three gentlemen were arrested on their arrival at Jaito undef 
cü cumstances well-known to all* A grave situation arose and we 
taesd by a problem qí firsi rata poiitical importaae#* It wft* 
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not possible for the Satyagraha committee to meet immedxately and 
so I wired to the members and to others for their opmions on the 
line of action to be taken to meet the Nabha challenge. Events at 
Jaito were rousing up the Sikhs to action and large divans were 
Deing held by them. 1 attended a number of these meetings and 
conferences and assured the Sikhs of the support of the Congress. 
Our Office of the Satyagraha Committee was opened on 2jrd Sep- 
tember in Amiitsar. The Provincial Congress committees were com- 
municated with and asked to report what they could do in the event 
of a call for mea to offer civ 1 disobedience and also of the number 
of volunteers ready at their disposal, their financial condition and 
steps taken by them in pursuance of Civil Disobedience resolution. 
With the exception of one or two all the provinces sent their repíies 
to these inquines. 

Xt was felt that the Council elections were occupying most of 
their energies and there was general complaint of lack of men and 
money. it was however assured by most of the provinces that if 
an efiective campaign oí civil disobedience was started, both men 
and money would be forthcoming. As feeling in Congress circles 
was being brought to a head and a definite line of action was being 
decided upon Messrs. Jawahar Lai JNehru, Gidwani and Santanam 
were discharged. Ihis relieved the tension a little. 

The Jullunder Episode. 

The Akali situation however continued to develop and I kept 
in close touch with the Sikh leaders and participated in their divans. 
A meeting of the Satyagraha committee was fixed ior Jullunder 
about the dme ot the session oí the Sikh League. lt was hoped 
that members of the committee would thus be able to study for 
themselves the situation in the Punjab. As is weil known, Govern¬ 
ment took swift aot.oa agamst the Akalis on the eve of the Sikh 
League meeting and arrested ail the promment leaders of the move- 
ment. The S. G. P, and the Akali Dai were deciared uolawful 
associations. Uwing unfortunateiy to iiiness and other reasons mosc 
oí the members oí the Satyagraha commiuee could not come 
to Jullunder. MauUna Mahomed Aá was the onlymember besides 
the convener who was preseat at Ju.lunder, 

Soon after the Jullunder episode i wired to a number of leaders 
drawing their attenuun to the Akali situation in tne Punjab. About 
this ume the President and becretaiy of the a. ju C. C. convened a 
meeting of leaders at Amritsar to consider the situation. ihis 
meetiug took p.açe on the ijth November and made two reeom- 
meudactous to the Workiug Committee of the Congress which were 
subsequently app^oved ot by the Workiug committee, An Akali 
Sahayak committee was fonned and two of its members, Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru and 1, were deputed to represent the Congress 
xn Amritsar to conier with th* S, G, P, c, and to help them in every 
Wiy* Principal Gidwaai was put ta. charge qí Pnb;dty, a meeting 
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of the Satyagraha committee was held about this time iü Amritsar 
and was attended hy Maulana Mahomed Ali, Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru and myselL The Committee endorsed the recommendations 
of the Leaders Conference and further suggested that non*Sikh 
Congressmen should become associates of *he Akali Dal which had 
been declared uniawful by the Government 

By the formaüon of the Akali Sahayak Committee, the special 
work in connection with the AkaHs became the busíness of the 
representatives of that committee and the convener of Satyagrah 
commttee, who was also placed in charge of it, had to devote all 
his. time and energy to the work chalked out for the Sahayak 
Committee. The recommendations of the Satvagrah committee 
regarding non-sikhs b°coming assoeiates of the Akali Dal was 
approved of bv the Working Committee but owing to lack of clear» 
ness of the rules of the Dal no definite steps bave been taken yet. 

Tt was the intention of the convener and some other members 
of the eommittee to tour round the country with a view to interview 
principal workers in the provinces and endeavour to ronse lhe peop 1 © 
and thus prepare for a campaign. This intention could not be 
given effect to as the sitnation in the Pnnjab developed rapidlv and 
made it impossible for me to leave Amritsar. I was advised by 
the President of the A. í. C. Committee and some o th e 1 " members 
of the Working Committee as well as some members of the Satya- 
graha committee to remain in Amritsar. The Sikb leaders also 
desired my presenee there. 

WlND IT UP IF You Don'T MeAN BUSINESS 

The Satyagraha Committee has thus not been abie to organise 
*'an effective campaign of civil disobedience through out the 
country.” Repeated attempts were made to prepare for some 
action but the circumstances detaíled above prevented any efíective 
steps from being taken. It is now for the Congress to issue direc- 
tions and to chalk out a line of action. The future of the Satyagraha 
committee wonld depend on the decisions of the nexir sess : ons of the 
Congress, The whole po ; nt of th^ committee was that it should be 
a committee of action and not of mere enquirv as trafortuna f ely 
misunderstood by some» and if such action is not contemplated in the 
near future it will be desirable to wind up the committee. Tben 
again even if the Congress contemplates direct action in connection 
with the Akali struggle» the question to be considered is whether this 
action should be taken up bv the Akali Sahayak committee or by 
the Satyagraha Committee. Probably it will be more convenient and 
desirable for the former body to be placed in charge of this If so, 
then the Satyagraha committee will remain a paper committee with 
little work before it. 

Present Position in The Punjtab 
I need not say much in this report about the present situation 
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in the Ptmjab, the Sikhs are at present carrying on a campaign 
of civil disobedience a v ainst Government and at any moment aa 
acute ctisis may develop which would demand all the resources not 
only of the Sikhs but • also of the Congress, # The Congress shoulci 
prepare for this and be ready for it when the time comes. 

lt is clear to every one who has read the situation thafc the Aka* 
lis are putting up a vigorons ôghtto protecttheir right of free associa- 
tion and religious reíorm and as such the challenge tn the Akalis is 
a challenge to the whole nation. The AlMndia Congress Committee 
has already recognised thLs fact. This civil disobedience is a*ready 
started on the National basis and the Congress has oniy to associate 
itself with the movement by g ving it a practical efíect. Jf the Akalis 
fail on account of lackof support from the whoie country the Con¬ 
gress will lose its presrige and progress towards Swaraj wil be retar- 
ded for a long time to come. It is a‘so my conviction that if an 
efíective campaign of civil disobedience is taken up by the Congress 
all -these dissensions and communal frictions which are the result of 
lack oí nationaL activity will atonce disappear, focussing public alten- 
tion on the oe important issu.i bafore the country. 

Th • Working Committee sanctioned a sum of Rs. 5000 for the 
Satyagraha committee and the sum was paid over to me. A sum of 
Rs. 1331-2-1 has so far been spent and Rs. 3668-13-6 remain in hand. 
The major part of the expenditure was on establishment, propaganda 
and telegrams etc. 


S. KITCHLEW, (CONVENER) 
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Indian National Pact Committee 

The following is the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Delhi Session of the Indian National Congress 1923 to 
enquire and report on the question of the Hinda Musüm unity, 
The report was signed by Dr. Ansari and Laia Lajpat Rai, 
and proposed the following National Pact.— 

"Whereas índia being a dependency of the British Government 
has been deprived of all the rights and privileges of a free country 
and Indians are denhd even fnll citisenship rights in several parts 
of the British Ecnpire and the present foreign Government does not 
use, and in the nature of thíngs cannot be expectei to use, all itaf 
resources to uphold the dignity and protect the elementary rights of 
Indians: 

“ Whereas it ia essential for the free and full moral and material 
development of her cituens and the enforcement of due respect for 
their human rights and their liberties in all parts of the globe that 
Indians should, before all else, possess in Índia the rights and 
privileges that the free nations of the world enjoy in their respectiva 
countries: 

" Whereas it is necessary that all the peoples of índia, of whatever 
religion, race or colour, should unite together and apply all their 
resources, moral, mental and material, for the attainment of Swaraj 
and the only obstacle is the want of co-operation among the different 
communities due to misunderstandings and mutual suspicion about 
each other’s aims and intentions : and 

*< Whereas a joint declaration by all communities of the goal 
which they seek to attain and the rights which they wish to secure 
for the people which a Swaraj Government wiiL be pledged to 
guarantee and safeguard will be beneácial to the creating of that 
confidence and toleration which areabsolutelyessential fora common 
endeavour: 

«* ít is hereby resolved that all the communities and committees 
represented by the signatories to this document shall enter into an 
agreement in terms of the following resolutions which shall be 
known as the INDIAN NATIONAL PACT.'’ 

Terms of the Indian National Pact 

In puxsuance thereof it is hereby resolved that— 

Complete Swaraj 

(x) It shall be the firm and unalterable object of the communi* 
ties represented by the signatories to this pact to secure complete 

7 (a) 
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Swaraj for Tndia, that is to sav, the Swaraj which wi'l secute and 
guarantee to tndians the same status, rights and privileges in índia 
as every free and independent nation enjoys in its conntry. 

Federal Government 

(2) The form of Government nnd er Swaraj shall be democratic 
and of the federal tvpe ; but the exaot nature of this Government 
shall be fixed and determined hereafte r bv a national convention 
QOnsisting of representativas of political opinion. 

Htndustani to be Ltngua Franca 

{3) Hindustani shall be the national language of Tndia. It shall 
be permissible to write it in either script :-^Urdu or Deonagar. 

Füll Reltgious Ltbertv 

(4.) Fnll relígiotis übertv, that is, liberty of belief, worship» 
propaganda, associatfon and education is herebv guaranteed to all 
the eomm^nitie- formmg the Tndian nation ^nd shall form a consti- 
tutional right which it shall never be lawfnl for any Government ( to 
annnl, modify, su c pend or otherwise interfere witli. 

The afore-mentioned libert ; es shall howevef be exercised subject 
to sueh disciplinarv rui es and regulations as mav be found necessary 
to preserve peace and order and to eliminate force or compulsion 
by any one party in derogatíon of the rights of others. 

'No Preference to Particular Reltgious Denomwatton 

(=;} To prevent any particular religious denomination bemg 
given tmdue preference over any other. no Government funds or 
funds collected by local bodies from public revennes and public 
taxes including ce ses shall be devoted to the promotion and 
furtherance of any denominational institntions or pnrposes. 

Defence of Swaraj 

( ) When once Swaraj has been achieved, it shall be the 
sacred dtity of every Indian, be he a Hindu, Mussalman, Síkh, Parsi, 
Christian or of any other denomination, to defend it against all 
attack, externai or internai, 

Protection of Minorities 

(7) Tn view of the present State of f eelio g prevailing in the diÉferent 
cotnmtmWes and in view of the insufficient development of political 
s**nse and responsibility in them, it is necessary for some time to 
afford adequate protection to the interests of minorities. 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION 

It is therefore hereby agreed that the various communities shall 
have separate representation in the Legislatures, both State and 
Federal. 
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Dissentient Notes 

Dr. Ansari*s Dissent 

[Dr. Ansari wishes to extend this principie to municipalities and 
local boards. 

Lala Lajpat Rai’s Dissent 

Laia Lajpat Rai does not agree to this. As an alterna- 
tive Laia Lajpat Kai proposes that a time limit may 
be fixed during which cummunal representation will be 
enlorced and at tne expiry ui which it wiil be abolished 
aitogether. Such representation shall throughout the 
country be in propor tion to the num eriçai strength of 
each cummumty tn the constituencies. 

Laia Lajpat Kai wants that a speciai provision shall 
be made ioi the representation of the Bikhs and some other 
communities who are in a very smail minority, such as 
Christians and Parsis, etc. 

Doctor Ansari suggests that large minorities such as th© 
Sikhs and the Christians may be given special representation 
in the Federai Legislatures, but oniy very smail minorities 
such as Larsis Suuuld be g*ven a speciai representation both 
m tne hederal and State Legislatures. But the electorate in 
aii cases wi.l be joint. There shall be no communal or colour 
or casce distinction in public Services and in the educational 
institutions,] 

No low-slaughter Excepi At 1b 

(8) ln order to achieve national unity and out of regatd íor 
the religious feeimgs of the:r Hindu compatnots the Alusaixnans oi 
lnd;a üo nereby, bya solemn self-Qenymg ^ lUmance, bmd ihtmselves 
to give up cow-alaughter except in connection with íd uz-Zqha wbtn 
it will be done in such a manner as wnl not injure the feelings of the 
Hindus. 

No Music befcre Pbaces of Worship 

(9) in order to secure and preserve a calm atmosphere for public 
worship, it is hereby deciared that no music suaii be ailoweu in 
front of places oí pubuc woiahip at such time a'* may be fixed by 
Local ívuxed oonciLatory Boards, 

Religious Pro^fssjqns 

(10) Religious processions of difierent denominations whcn falKng 
on one and the same date shall follow such difierent romesas may be 
fixed and at such difiercnt _n.es as may be determin *u by Local 
Mixed Conciliatory Loards 

(li) in order t * prevent friction and setlle all questions giving 
rise to ditterences and confiicts between difierent religious com* 
muaities, e. g, ou the occasion oi Dusehra, Moharrum, Ra th Yatra 
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Processions, Sikh Divans etc, etc. Provincial and Local Joint Boards 
will be appointed to act as conciliatory and arbitra tion boards. 

Eastern Federation. 

(12) While cherisbing feelings of the most friendly nature 
towards all the Nations oí the world at large, it is further icsolved 
that the people of índia should participate in the formation of a 
Federation of Eastern Countries to be established for the purposes of 
mutual help in trade and commerce and the emancipation of the 
East from the economic exploitation and domination by Europe, and 
with a view to encourage and support Oriental culture and generally 
to maintain good and friendly relations between the various Nationa* 
lities all over the East. 

Dr. Ansar^s Note 

[Doctor Ansari wishes to incorporate in the National Pact 
a clause which runs as follows:—Further that no bill nor 
any clause thereof nor a resolution affecting any community, 
which question is to be determined by the members of that 
community in the Legislature concerned, shall be proceeded 
with if three-fourths of the members of that community in 
the particular Legislature, Federal or State, oppose the 
Ull or any clause thereof or resolution,] 





REPORT OF THE 

Boycott Committee 

The following is the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Delhi Special Congress for the boycott of British goods. 

The Committee consisted of (i) Pundit Mo tilai Nehru, (2) Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, (3) Vithalbhai Patel, (4) J. N. Mehta, (5) Subhas 
Chandra Bose, (6) Seth Umar Sobhani (convener), (7) Dr. Kitchlew, 
(8) N. C. Keiker, and (9) D. Gopal Krishnaya. The report, however, 
bears the signature of 4 members only, viz. Messrs Umar Sobhani, 
J, N. Mehta, V. J. Patel and Gopal Krishnaya :— 

** The Congress has accepted the principie of the boycott of 
goods made in the British Empire and its feasibility and we are now 
called upon to determine the method of putting it into operation, 
developing home manufactures, etc. To those who still doubt the 
feasibility of the boycott wc may point out that when the late war 
broke out, England did not appoint Committees, nor did France, to 
consider whether a boycott of German goods was feasible or not, 
They were in a State of war with Germany and boycott of German 
goods was the supreme and paramount duty. In a similar way we 
feel every InÜan must consider it his paramount and suprem: duty 
to boycott goods made in the E.itish Etr %e. The boycott has got 
to be effected and instead of wasting any íurthei tine as to how Qis 
is feasible the nation should make up its mind to put the bo3*cott 
ínto immediate efiect and to make such a boycotc successful. At 
the same time we have to give a warnirg that such a boycott cannot 
be put into efíect all at once with regard to all the commoditiea 
which ate coming from the British Empire. It will have to be a 
* boycott by gfaduation/ We shall have to make certain e^ceptiong 
in case of afti&es which áre necessary for the health and education 
of the people or are vital for certain important industries. 

“Weareof opínion that a complete boycott can at once be effect- 
fed of all the " piecegoods made in the British Empire. The Khaddar 
tnovement has shown how índia can be made self-contained with 
regard to piecegoods. In fact during the War period it was seen 
how we could curtail c* :r fore.gn Imports and fali back on indigenous 
resources with economy in consumption. Khaddar goods plus Mill- 
tnade goods r&n sufíice for the clolhing requirements of the people, 
The othcr articles which can be and should be imnriiately boycott- 
ed are : (1) Leather goods, (2) Chemicals, (3) Cycles, Carriages, Cars, 
Motor Cars, and Motor Cycles, (4) Clocks and Watches, (5) Drugs 
and Medicines, (6) Cordage and Rope, (7) Boots and Shoes, (8) Pro* 
Vision*, ( 9 ) Sugar, ( 10 ) Cutlery* (u) Ordinary glassware, ( 12 ) Je* 
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wellery, (13) Polisbes, (i.j) Salt, (15) Soap, (16) Starch and Farina» 
(17) Dyeing and tanniDg substances, (18) Art-ware, including ivory 
work, ^19) furniture, (20) Musical Instruments, (21) Toys, (22) Basket 
work, (23) Stationery, (24) Haberdashery and Miilinery, (25) Buttons, 
(26) Candles, (27) Jute manufactures. 

“ With regard to leather goods articles necessary for productive 
Industries such as, Roller Skins, Picking bands and pickers should 
be excluded. 

"Imports of all injurious articles such as LiquDrs, Winas, Spirits, 
Tobacco, being articles of iuxury, can also ba immediately stopped. 
The fundamental requirement lor making the boycott successful is ia 
our opinion, an organisation o a the Unes of the Indian Munitions 
B )ard. We realise that for econom c and other reasons we cannot 
have that huge organisation started by us, but we suggest that every 
Congress organisation from the smali vlllage Committee upwards to 
the AU-tniia Congress Comnrttee and the Working Commi ttee 
should forthwith take step'< to estabUsh and organise a virile working 
Boycott Committee. This should be charged with carrying out the 
orders of the Congress with regard to the Boycott of goods made in 
the British Empire. The Boycott is to take efíect immediately with 
regard to the articles specified abo ve and steps should be taken to 
make elther this Sub-Committee or any other Sub-Committee into a 
sort of a permanent organisation working at Bombay with an efdcient 
staff. The staff may, in the beginning consist of one paid Srcrefcary, 
one shorthand wnter, two clerk* and two peons. This staii :nay be 
accommodated in the Ofíâces of the Provincial Congress Committee 
or in a new of&ce specially taken for the ptrpose. The total expen- 
diture per annum for th is staff need not exceed Rs. 12,000, This 
Committee will ha^e to publlsh a large amount of literature and even 
perhaps a weekly Bulletin. The total expenditure for all this print- 
ing and publications should not, in the beginning at least, exceed 
Rs, iõ^o month, which means that the total expenditure 
io the beginning may be put down na Rs, 30,000. This 
will not in elude printing expenditure for Books like the Directory 
of ndian ^oeds which should, be the jürst conc< #T,r ' the Committee# 
nor t* . mi ciai expenditure of stationery, fu r nnu.^, etc. in which a 
fairly substantiai investment will have to be made, All this non* 
recurring expenditure on furniture, the tyç 'writefs, duplicating 
inachine, et v, should not cost more than Rs 5,000, while the 
prnt.ng of the Directory and Spec al Staff erüployed for the same 
Will cost about Rs 10.000. In all, therefore, a Btídget for the € t 
year may bu put down at Rs. 45,000. 

'«The Central Organisation should lw* as ns tóain füncitioüS 
iSsuing of instruet -as to all thé Congress or^anisations in the 
country regarding the method anu manner in which the boycott is 
to be put into eTec* and imparting information - regarding 
indigenous sources from whxh commodities can be obtain* 
ed* and the foreign counfries which can supply these neoes* 
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sities which cannot be manuíactured in this country etc* The Sub- 
Committee will have to prepare and keep a Directory of all the 
Indian arEsans 1 ind industrial is ts showing the articles and comino- 
dities which are made and manufaci-ured ia this country. They 
should get into touch with foreign manufactures, foreign merchants 
and, if need be, even with Foreign Government Authorities. for 
get f mg informadon as co xoreign sonrces of certain articles. Every 
Village Boycott Committee should carry on if possible a house-t^- 
house propaganda with regard to the boycott and wh le coercion 
should be avoided, it should take all non-vioient means ro make the 
boycott succesful in the village. It should appiy for Information to 
the Centrali Organisation whenever required. It may also, if possible. 
side by side with Khaddar Stores in the Village, have a Store of all 
the different necessities of life made in índia. The same should be 
the case with the Taluka and District OrganEations. All the organi- 
sations must try to get; the co-operation of all the Chambers of 
Commerce and Commercial Associations within their jurisdiction and 
must move the Municipalities, District Boards Local Boards, and all 
such semi-public institutions to pass boycott resolutions and put 
them into efEect Municipalities can even have a higher control duty 
against articles made m the British Em pire and see that Merchants 
dealing in goods made in the British Empire are charged higher 
Municipal-taxes. Mandaps at the time of marriage and otlier cere- 
monies are c mstructed in villagcs and towns and the local Munici- 
palities cm see that no p -rmission is given for the construction of 
such Mandaps untess non-British artic es and perfectly Indian artic¬ 
les are used therein. Congress Organisations can again take the 
co*operation of diffrrent caste organisations wh ch should pass resolu¬ 
tions that all the caste members should use Indian articles only and 
in case of certain articles not being madein Índia tbev should go m 
for foreign articles in preference to articles made in the British 
Em pire. All the Congress organisatkm>; should organise Exhibitions 
within their jurisdiction of such a practicai nature that arrange- 
inents must be made there for buying and selling of articles and for 
registermg orders with the Stall-keepers. Occasional BuCetins may 
be issued by the Centrai Orgauisation but a preferable thing will be 
to run a weekly Builetin called the “ Boycott ” wh ch will be the 
OfEcial Builetin of the Congress keeping in touch with all the Con¬ 
gress Organisations throuçhout the country solving doubts and 
difíiculties and imparting information with rega-d to the availability 
or otherwise of articles either in this country or in foreign lands. Con¬ 
gress Organisations specially in big manufacturing Towns and 
Cities should get into touch with the manufacturers and Indus- 
t ialists and persuade them and their representative institutions to 
purchase stores preferafry of Indian origin, and in the absence of 
such, Stores of non-British origin. It will be an up-hill fight, of 
course, with some of these manufacturers whose factories may have 
been fitted up with British machinery for which spare parts may 
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also ba rôtjuired to be oí British origin. With patience and hard 
and earnest work, however, it is possib e to change the mentality 
even of manufacturers and to induce them to adopt the Boycott of 
British goods as an economic principie, 

It must not ba supposed that boycott of goods made in the 
British Empire is a simple proposition bat if people set themselves 
to it with a set determination of purpose and a will to win, it 
will not be very difhcult in making the boycott successful and thus 
carrying out the aüns and objects of the Congress in the matter 
of usíng this as a principal weapon in our fight for ^Swaraj." 

The Main Recommendations 

‘'Our main recommendations are thus 

(a) Start a Central Organisation. 

(b) Issue instructions to all Congress Organisations to start 
boycott commit ees and boycott work. 

(c) Ask all Congress Organisations to keep articles of Indian 
manufactures besides piecegoods in their Khaddar Stores* 

(d) Develop and push forward Khaddar manufacture as much 
as possible and for this purpose popularise and develop hand* 
spinning also throughout the country. 

(e) Publish a Directory of Indian goods and manufactures 
keeping in touch with Indian Manufacturers and artisans. 

(f) Get into touch with íore ; ga manufacturers with regard to 
articles which are not avaüabie in this country excepting of course 
piece-goods. 

(g) Adopt boycott immediately with regard to articles speciíied 
in the report, and, 

(h) Adopt all sorts of peaceful propaganda like house to house 
visits, starting of weekly papers, etc., etc. 

Statements are attached herewith showing the total value of 
Imports from the British Empire and Foreign Countries of articles 
which we have recommended for boycott in this report. 



TILAK SWARAJ FUND. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 


The foilowing general statement of the Tilak Swaraj Fund was 
submitted by Mr. C. H. Sopariwala, Hon. Auditor, A. I. C. C. to the 
General Secretaries of the Ail-lndia Congress Committee 
Bear Sirs, 

1. X ha ve the honour tosubmit my third inspection report of the accounts 
of the Provincial Congress Committee^ Report of the Tilak Swaraj Fund, lst 
October, 1922 to the 30th September, 1928. 

2. During the year nnder report all the Provincial centres were visited by 
me except Tarail Nadu, Andhra, Kerala and Carnatak owing to stoppage in 
RaiJway Communications, There was no time for me to visit Assam. Rurma 
was visited by me for the firsfc time. 

3 . Accounts of the Tilak Swaraj Fund from Kerala and Assam have not 
been received for incorporation in the present report. Karnatak has only sent a 
Statement of the Tiiak Swaraj Fund. 

4. As mentioned in my last report, except Bombay, Gujrat, the Punjab, 
Burma and Tamil Nadu, the balances in the handô of otner piovinces are very 
poor and during the year undêr report it seems that no attempts have been and 
could be made to coliecfe the promised contributions or raise fresh subscriptions and 
donations, and Provincial quota to the All-India Congress is consequently a veiy 
poor one. Burma has however paid Rs, 51,480-7-6 to the All-India Congress 
Committee for earmarked purposes. 

5. The Tilak Swaraj Fund consiste of two different diviaions 

(1) The Geneeài, Fund amounting to Rs. 70,88,498-11-5 comprises the 
amounts subscribed by various donors without earmarkmg or indicatiug any 
epecific objects on which it ie to be Bpent. Provincial Congreess Committees have 
íull discretion for spending ont of this fund as much money as they think 
proper for general propaganda and other construcfcive work of the CongTess. 
Much progresa seema to have been done in organising, stabiliaing and syatema» 
tically carrying out euch constructive work. 

(a) The Kbaddar Department is placed under the management of a Central 
Committee under Seth Jamnalai Bajaj. Subatantiai aurns have been expended 
on famine and flood relief and work among depreseed classes. 

(b) Annexure I to the present report shows at a glance the oollections and 

disbursements of the Tilak Swaraj Fund from 1921 to 1923 , In all Rs. 32 , 84 . 

846*8-8 were çxpcotjçd lor propaganda workj fis, 87,00,5 40-16-0 oj? 
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Éhadder, and Bs. 5,76,692-18-11 spent for National education. Establisfamenfc 
charges are within reasonable limits. 

(c) The ofcher annexures show the financial condi tion of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund m the hande of the various Provincial Oongress Committees. 

(2) Specifc Q-bants, Bs. 53,88,683-14-6. All contributions and donation 
made íor specifíc or earmarked object are included nnder this head. No general 
infoimafcion as to their financial condi tion and progress conld be given in the 
present report. Asubstantial portion of these grants was given for National 
edncation, Khaddar, etc., and 1 am informed that the management issne reports 
from time to time, 

6, As the Oongress is now free from internai inconveniences every hope is 
entextained that the Provincial Oongress Gommitteea will xealise the neceBsity of 
exexting and devoting their fali time in collecting and realising promised con- 
tributions and donations for the past years and raising fresh subscriptions and 
contributions for the better carrying out of the constructive programme of the 
Oongress whicb makes heavy demands for funds. 

TILAK |í SWARAJ FUND 

The general statement showing collections of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and 
special grants (earmarked) and disbursements made out of general collections by 
Provincial Oongress Oommittees for propaganda, establishment, volunteers, 
famine, depressed classes, etc., and £ot Khaddar and National education inclusive 
of amounts paid over todistrictB fox the years 1921 to 1923 is given below 
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Second Day’s Sitting 

QOCJNàDA — DEC, 89TB, 1988 

Next day, Deeember 2gth, 1923, the Congress met at 4 p M. 
After the usual programme of songs proceedings commeoced 
w»th the reading of me^sages received from several prominent 
Liberais and Congressmen regreting their inability to atrend and 
at the same time ind ; cating their views on the present situation. 

Hakim Ajmal Kban in his m e ssage urged the Congress not fo 
open the question of Council-entry but mike unred eíforts regarding 
congtructive programm\ He further suggesf-ed that the Congress 
should come to an agreement regarding the National Pact Pandit 
Malaviya in his message said that the dbeussion of the draft 
National pact by the Cocanada Congress was prematur* and likely to 
increase difüculties. Laia Lajpat Rai urged unity in the Congress 
ranks. Mr. Bhurgri advi«ed the Congress to show practical pátrio* 
tism and spirit of unity based on genuine cornmnnal toleration. The 
Hon. Mr. A. P. Patro, Minister fo r - Kducation in Madras, wrote : "We 
may not see eye to eye on al) problems but all are agreed that we must 
strive to obtain Swaraj.” Among others who had sent messages were 
Shri Shankarachanya of Sharda Peeth, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Rao Bahaduí* 
T, Rangachari, Mr. T, V* Seshagiri íyer and Babu Bhagwan Das, 

THE RESOLUTíONS 

The Congress next discussed resolutions so far adopted by 
the Subjects Committee whi^h had been sitting for the last 3 
days, The President moved resolutions placing on record the 
deep sense of loss at the demise of Mr. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar 
and Sj. Aswini Kumar Dutta who had rendered vai uable Services 
in the cause of the country and also rfcording with grief the 
death of Hardeo Narain Singh and of Pandit Bajpai who bravely 
suffered imorisomnent and contracted serious illness during their 
incarceration and preferred death to release under dishonourable 
conditions. Mr. Mahomed Àli paid tribute to Mr. Kasturi Ranga 
Iyengar for hs sweet reasonableness and strength of character, 
His paper, the " Hindu held a most prominent place among the 
nationalist iournals and its leading articles were note 1 for dignity 
and solidity and without that cowardice which was so often asso* 
ciated with sobriety, The President also read out a teiegram from 
Gaya reportmg the death on that morning of Mr. Krishna Prashad 
Sen Singh, Member of All-India Congress Committee. The resolu* 
tinn was passed, the audience standing in silence and praying for the 
souls of the departed persons. 

On Change of Constitution 

Then carne a series of resolutions moved by Dr. Pattabh 
Sitaramayya relating to the constitution of the Congress. These reso- 
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niw wn« arrlwd a» byAa Subjacts Committee aiter protracted 


,r, n!q Jnn nn the basis of the rep-rt (given belovy) submitted to the 
MM^dn Congress Committee by the Constltution Revision Com- 
mittee. Mr. Tawahar Lai Nehru seconded all the resolutions the 
xno«it ímportant of whicb was tbe amalgamation of the Nortb West 
Frontier Pmvince wi*h the Pnniab rmder the Congress constltution. 
Pravi?t K. Santanam who was the sponsor of the. first resolution ia 
■Vr^í Pu "M ects Commi* tee poiated out the present anomalous position 
Fiont*er Pmvinces imder the constltution and said that the 
■ Droo . v nu was intended onlv to legalise the existing practice. AU -, 
i'hc' resolu íons were passeei witbout further diseussion» 


Th« foUewsngís the fui! texf of the Peport submitted by the ComH« 
lüHon R«v?*mg Committee Bppnmted by the Spedal Congress at Delhi 
lo msk© reeommendatiofs for nherMions in the Congress constituí ©n t 

ífufd was amvdutpd by repolufcion TFT of the Sper>ml Spsflinn of 

the OnngrfS^ hd-1 aí. T>^lhí. The enmmitree consisted nf Messrs. George Josenn, 
..pàíhtahhi Sitarft.nava, Pirnadiofam T>as Tatidon, Rabhas Ch&ndra BnBft and 
•jJawahfMdal ^«hru (^mvonery ít. was deddcd that the mprobers of the comnpitteô 
laléht pxohange and drcnlat.** notes nn the snh^rt nf the revisioii bafore mpetifig 
-'formal lv, The Provincial .Contres# rnmmittpf-s and roembeTs nf the AlMndia 
•'Cangre** eommirtea wrw ad-ír» s*ed nn the subject and Teqnested tn Ynakft pug«. 
•gesünu», They were sredaÜy a«*ked thdr opininns ab-nt the desb&bility of a 
'.•ebangp m arnm r V í X and the ridneCon nf the ConeTes* ddegatrp, Fonr Provin¬ 
da! and noarly 50 mernb^TS of the All-India Congress committea 

Ii4fa fesron-led to the invit.at.inn, 

The committee has fnrmaby md at Oncanada and cnneidered the Pugge-stinng. 
TJnfortnnatodv th me memberp nf the nnmrnit.tee—Mpssn= Genrge Joseph, Pur« 
ghotam Ba*! Tandon pnd Snbhas Chand^a Pnse were nnable to b f * present at the 
meetinsr. bnt we hav^ the ai^actaee nf having rpeeived enme suggRStinTjs fmm 
thera, This renorf, h^wever, shoul 1 only b'' considered representing the view® 
of Ttk two sig> amries. 

Chance ix crised 

The gf at TPâiority of the members nf the a. i. C. c, wh o have sentia 
thíd? £A<.ajo*i* l nea are against anv chsngR. Of the Provincial fVngrrpp cnnimit* 

Gnv--ra*! Andhr* and Ka^catak are a?amst any change. The U. P. hare 
hnwéveí suguested thftt th*’ nbi«cf of the Ontigreas should be 4< Tndependence, ,, 
Wo have carefu-Uy onnsiderpd th ? s gt.inr» and we are nf oninion that no change 
íe>>.- o! > h 1 made. Bnt.h r»f tis are for indprmndpnee, and indeed tnnst. of those who 
ha^e writien to n*t against a change in ar ti de 1. aTe in favnnr of the goal nf 
l uienend^ne *. Tn apite nf this pen-onal PTedilection, hnwevpr. we are clearly 
against a ehange, Âny change wnnld narrnw the Congress nlaHnrm and intmdnce 
. annther deme.nt of cnntvoversv tn the detriment. nf Tpal wodç. We feel that the 
caae of indcp^Ttdenee wd! be inhi^ed ratber than advaneed by an attempt to chsnge 
■ a^tíf* e 1 ft* 1 th is stage. As regards the roethods also we arè of opiníon that no 
•. chanfe sbed.d b-* Tra ^. 

Cnr- cv-.ll agne ^nhl-*as Obandra Pese icfnrms ns that he wants the ohfeet 
nf th» OíTáf^sa tó be the nf *« complete independence by all legitimatfi 

nr.ígr/ ” ^fr. Ge.ifirc Joserh favoma enr vIíw; 

Bki>ttottox xx xttmbrb of cong-bess Bklfo a trr . 

OI the .40 TOetnb-T» of the a. T. r, e. who hayç sent' their FnggeâtiónP 0 
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thi8 point, 29 are in favour of a reduction and 11 are opposed to it. S m «gg 
a very radicai reduction to 1,000. Of the Provincial Congr s* Com i\.u*h ax i a, 
Karnatak and tiie Ü. P. are opposed to a mlucfciou;. 'Gujerat lecommt ndfi a itdúo» 
tion to 1,000, 

We reoommeud that the number of delegates be r^rlnced by fcalf, that 'is, to 
about-3,000. Tma would mean that one aelegate' süüulu.repiebtínt one hundred 
thomand persona instead of fifty thuusand as beretofòre, 

We understand that our colieagues Messrs. George Joseph and Subfaa»s 
Chandra tíose are opposed to a reduction of delegates. 

Othek changes 

The other principal changea recommended by us are ?—» 

1. The congresa shouid be heid in the last week of February. or the íirst 
week o£ March instead of during the Christmas holidays* Tíxih' iaa cpncíssiòn to 
delegates írom South india many of whom íind it very difücult to bi.ar the nor* 
thern cold during Ghristmaa. At the end of ifebruary the eiunate wili be piea>anfi 
and arrangements wiil probably cost lesa, An argument agauiat una ohange 10 
the íact that the railway oompames ofíer conceesions uuring Chrisimwi, The 
great majority oí delegates, however, carmot take advantage of this coxicesfiíoa 
as they travei in third class. 

2. We have made it clear in article 111 that the Provino al, Distrlct and 
other Oonferencea that are held are only mtant or education and propagawíiM 
purposes and have no other place m the Otmgress oigauisauun. lf they a« 
given aay other authority there ia a posaibilify of conflict between lhe kxor.ü* 
ciai committee and the Provincial conference. 

3» We recommend that O. P. (Maratbi) and Bera? be, made infco one provia# 
ce. They have everyfhing m comraon and are small provindes, Both the pmvincçB 
wereaaken by us ii they nad any objectiona to chis change but nuiihi-r iü& km 1 
thuir opmion. 

4. We have suggested in Article ViII that the a. 1 1\ (■ shai» ha* • 

to leduce the number of delegates \n any provmce, which that proviu . $ < a » 

to ma mciusion of Indian States m its arta. We have clone thm specibily woii a, 
view to reduce the representation of Ajnaere • wfaicb, uui,- • u> Ritjaputai a, . 
ndieuloubly high. Ajmer is at preaent encitleo to send 400 uelega?ee» Wt m> 1: 
that this rgute caa eaady be reduced by the a, 2 , c. c» 10' 10U» Some atiuiuçi .d 
deiei ates migüt be aliotted to bombay . 

■: >. ' We auggeat th?-t, exçept ir the case of the A. i. c. c\, the word 1 Cbrcf 
mitue > shouid be xepiaoed by 'Saboa,* Thua we abouid nave “Proviiicmi v ui. • 
gress Sabuad it is hardly correct to uee *committee’ for ait these orgauuatiom^ 

C. We recommend that Oongreíss ahould ap.pomt au auditor every ytat a o 
aiso thT.1 the a. I 0, c, shouid easure that the accouio.s of the P, J. ate 
properiy audited, 

7 . We have added ten to the number of membera of the A, i, c, C. mâ gf?ea 

the A. I. c k c. power to co-opt these ten, 

8. We have tixed the quorum of the A. I, C. c, at 60» 

Decisions of ihb a, L O, O* 

9. We suggest in article XX l that decisions of the a, i, ü. c, . shouid. bq 
binding on all Oongress organisationa untii tbey are revoked. We-fijtthcr my 
that no decisiuii on any t£ new matter” ahall be revoked withm 3 mmUn vnb*u 
there ie a three-fourths maj nty* We feel that-this proviaion is ewsfüuai f.o avoid: 
a repetition of some of the unfortunate ocçurrencte í " IVM. 

10. We huggest in article XXKí thac the a, i, 0, c, shouid mmmm- a.panei 
of 10 mmhm from whom the Pmiúm shouid nmímt% § m úmiút úl tlrntm 
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d ínctpp Some permanent tnbuual is leressary and it is undesirable to bavt 3 
fixeü tribunal o£ tbem for all disputes as eme or more of tbose may not b« able 

t 0 a n.' Webave adnpted in articU-s XXXII and XXXIII wiih some sbght 
ohangéa tbe euggfstions put torward in r. gard to Rmdusiani m tbe draft oon- 
Btuntion framed by the ‘Oonstitution Revision Commntee in 1J28. We bei 
that Hindustani should deflnitely be given piirie of plaee. At tbe sarne tune we 
have not shut out English or tbe local vernacular. Our colleague, »]t. P. D. Tan. 
don is as etrongly in favour of alteiation. We bave suggestfd that the a i. o. o. 
members aliotted to Ajmei be reduced to 4 and tbe surplus nnmber bt given 
to Bombay. 

Bules OF pEOOEDURE 


We feel thafc it is necessary for the Congress to have definite rules of proce- 
dure. The ratbei lack of su<-h rules at present creates confubion and difficulty. 
It isspecially necessary for dar aud strmgent rules to be mad^ about the eollee. 
tion, retention and expeuditure of funds by the All Índia offioe as weJ] as the 
provincial and other Congress officea, Conaiderable economy can be eôected if 
clear directions are given. 

Those rules need not be made a part of tbe Congress corstitution, nor need 
they be placed before the Congress. The A. I. C, C. can itstlf trame them and 
Provincial committees to follow fchem. We trust that thss wili be don<\ We attacb 
herewifch detailed suggeBtions about the changes to te made in the cousfcitufcion. 


Oooanaáa, Pe3. M u 1823. 


(Sd.) B. Pattabhi SitaTamayya 
(Sd.) Jawaharlai Nehiu 


Detailed Suggeaatlons 

Article II (a) Instead of ‘during Ohristmas holidays í bave *in tbe last wetk of 
Pebrnary or the fiist week of Marchk 

(b) This should read as follows i— 

‘An extraordinary sesBion of the Congress shali be summoned by the All ín¬ 
dia Oongress commifctee on a requisition ot a majonty of the Província] Ooi.grest 
Babhas or of its own motion, pruvided that in the latter case oue nofciee has been 
given and the proposal is supported bv two thinis of the members prmnt, The 
All índia OongresB eommittee shali rietermiue the plaoe where suoh sessmn is to 
be held, and the artieles of tais constitution shali appiy vmn sucü iuoüwc&mom 
as the All índia Congress oimmitfiee may consider necessary m rtbpect of tach 
Buch sessiDa.* 

Artiole III, This should re:d as t Ilows-* 

The Indian National Congress organisaUor, sball *rjü. ut of the íoliowing-» 

A. The Indian National Congress, 

b* The all índia Congress oommittee. 

0, Provincial Congress Sabhas. 

, d. District Congri ss Sabias» 

e. Sub-Di visionai, lUnka or Tahail, Fnka or other local CVgress Sabias. 

f. Such other Babhas outaide ludia as o ay íiom tim* to time be recoguised 
by tfoí. Congress in this behalt. 

g. The Eíiception committee of the Congress. 

JNoTfií. Prov .iCiaU District» Taluq, Tebsil or other conferences may b$ 
organiaed by the ab»ve Sabnaa tor educative and propagaodist purposes.] 

Article V. Central Pr<*vince* (Marathi) and Terar fco be ma^e into one Pto* 

tias». Tbíj nrabsíioí ProyincfcP to bs ehangyd accor&íigly* Pekte fcho ia«t 
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paragraph beginning with “tbe existing Provincial Oongress comoaittees’’ to end 
of article. 

Article VI. (c) shouki read as folio ws — 

Each Provincial Oongress Sabba shall consist of representai’ ves eiected 
annualiy by the members of the Oongress orgamsations m the Province in 
accordance witb the rules made by the Provincial Oongrebs Sabba. 

(<i) Each Proviucial Oongress Sabba sball submit an aunuai report of the 
Oongress work in that province to the AiMndia Oongress committee before the 
31st January. 

Article VII. The year of the 4-anna memb^rship shall be from April Ut 
to March 31st, 

Article VIII, In third paragraph instead, of ‘fifty* have ‘hundred'j and 
instead ot Maat census* bave‘census of 1921.* Add after 1921: 4 piovided that 
in the mattei of sucn States it shall be open to the ali-India Oongress committee 
to reduce the number of delegates in aoy province, and, it necesaary, re-allot that 
number in whole or in part to anotüer province. Provided further that the 
inclusion of * Indian States etc,* to end of paragraph as in present constitution, 

7th Paragraph—beginning with ‘The rules fraired by each Provincial Oongress 
Committee* to ‘receipt thereot* to be deleted and instead of it the follow- 
mg to be put in at toe end ol the precerting paragraph— 

‘Notice oi all chaüges m the rules íiamed by the Provincial Oongress Sabha 
shall forthwith be sent to the General SecretarieB of the Oongress* 

8 th paiagrauh—beginning witn ‘Each Provincial Oongress committee’.., Instead 

of toe lõth uay of December every year.such sessions' have : ‘ten days 

berore the date íixed for the oolding of the session, No changes shall be made 
in the Iist withm ten days of the Oongress’ 

Article XVIII, fclake tbeexiating paiagiaph clause (a) and add— 
b. TOe aocounts of the Ali Inaia Congresa committee sbatl r>»* auaited every ytar 
by aa auditor appomted at the annual btsbtun, it 6 al be c mpetent for 
tbifl auditor to cari for and inBpecc the accountb of tbe p.oviiu i ft l Oongress 
Sabbas. 

0 . Tbe Aí índia Oongress committee shalt take fttepw to eusure that the accuunta 
of tbe proviucial congresa SabhaB are prupefly audued. 

Artn-le XIX Pa^agrapb l, Inbtead of 350 have 300» Faragraph2 delo te 
♦from among the members’ to pnd of para, 

Paia 3. Should read as fullows—‘The allotmpnt; slalJ be according to tbe 
linguibtio redistnbution of provinces according to the libt given in appendix B. 

Para, 5. Instead of ‘Novembcr 9 have ‘January,* 

Para. tí. Delete whole para— Instead, Lave as follow?.— 

* lhe AlPsuciia Oongress committee shall at us íirst meeting co«opt ten 
ínembr 1 !’» ; Provided that it hhali be competeiit tur the Committee to transact all 
ita businesb even r.hough any or all of thebe 10 members have not been co-opted. 
Alter Para 9 add aaother para as folíowa— 

*Ca uai vacancies m rne All^nríia Oongress committee eaused by resignatioa» 
d&ath or aosenc, from lucra bhaJ be filleo by the Provincial Oongress Sabha or» 
ia t*’“ ca-*» of toe cn*o;r ri m« mbers, by tbe Ab-india cougress committee.* 

>•-* present para ç ' obaage ‘15* to *$0’, Add to this para ‘When once such 
a naeetiug .d r t crais!t f ..>ued atui convened aririitionai hubjeota may be hrought up 
for considerat un provided due notice has be;. 1 giveu io the members of the 
aame.’ 

Add aftei âfcm paia anaito para as follcws,-* 
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*The quorum for the All-Lndia congress Committee shali be fifty. 1 
Articie XXI.—add tollowing at the end of the nist sentence— 

‘Jbuc a UttCttííou given by the Ail-lndia Congress eomimttee upon any such 
*new matier’ bhail De bmdiug oii the variuus congress oigaaisations until and 
unieaa revoked by íGseli or at an ensumg session oi tue iucuan National Congress. 
No üecibion nowever of the All-india Oougress committee may De revoked with- 
m chree months unleas suppurted by not lesa than onree tourtna oi the members 
present at a meeting ot the committee convenea.tor the purpose. 'Delete ‘Por 
thiü purpose’ and start new para with *Xhe All-india congress committee.’ 
Articie XX1V\ add after 'arat meeting’ ‘eveiy year,’ 

Add ac the end of the articie— 

4 AU decisions of the Working committee shali be placed before the next meeting 
of the Ail-india congress committee.’ b 

Articie XXXI. Delete aad iustead have the fullowmg— 

“lhe Ail-lucua Congress committee snail at íts are>G meeting every year nominate 
a panei of 12 members trom whom the President ot the committee shali 
nominate three to enquire into and decide ali eleccion disputes, 

Add tresh articles ;— 

Articie XXXII. The addresses of the Chairman of the Recepfiion committee 
and the Prebuiont of the Congress shali be prmted in iünghsh and in Hindustani 
both m Devanagan and Uruu scnpts. * 

Articie XXXIII. The proceedmgs of the congress shail be conducted as far 
as possible m Hiudustani. Ülüglish or the local vernacular may aiso be used. 

In articie IX (b) committee to be alteied to ‘tiabha’; wherever “ Provincial 
Congrebs ccmmlttüô ,, occurs ic shouid be alteied to “Provincial congress 
SaDüa. ,f 

Ail other crnsequad-ial chanpes to be made in articles and appendices. 
AppeuuU A; ^cooimii.- ■.*' be changed to “óabha ” 

Appendu B. 

City of Bumbay to üave 10 insteaü of 7 members, 

A jmer to have 4 instead ot 7 membeis. 

C. P, (3dar*vhi) and Berar to be one Province with 14 members, 

■* Utí-optsu oy ali índia vi" *re8S commiti ..10 j and 

chang« botai to üt>0. 

B, Pattabhi S^aramayya, 

Jaw&aarlai Ne«*u. 

Cucannda December 21 th 192 


hl, B. For the CONSTITUI ION of toe IN Dl AN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS, Ste the J. A. R. im Vol. I “Congress” Section 
(p. 868 (b) of the 2nd Edition, 19%8) 
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The Debafe in the Subjects Committee 

TKís que&tion of change in the constiiution of the Congress had pre* 
viôtisly been dehated thread-bare in the meeting of the Subjects Committee 
heítl on the 27th, The question of revision of the Creed arose out of a Teso- 
lution adopted by the United Provinces Congress Committee. The debate was 
very lively lastfrg over three hours. In the end the main proposition for 
change in the Creed so as to define Swaraj as ‘complete independence/ was 
defeated by an over*wheIming majority. The following i» pn account of 
this debate, 

At the outset Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Chairman of the Committee 
appointed bv the DeUii Special Congress to surgest improvements in 
the Constitution of the Congress, esrplained that their recommendation 
was that there should be no change at present in the Creed. They 
had stated that altbough they strongly favoured the id*aof indepen- 
dence and would also like the Congress to aim at it, yet they were 
agamst any change at present f as it would only hinder the national 
cause. 

Sj Subhas Chandra Bose, member of the Committee had tele- 
graphed that he was for a change of the Creed mto u complete inde- 
pendence by all lesitimate means.” 

On this subject Gujrat, Karnatak and Andhra were against any 
change while the United Provinces Congress Committe^ suggested a 
change on the lines moved by Sj. Ram Prosad M^sra. Some 
members of the Central Provinces Committee also opposed any 
change. 

The U. P Independence Resolution 

Sj. Ram Prashad Misra then moved the resolution o£ the United 
Provinces Congress Committee for amendment of the Creed, so that 
Swaraj. which was the object of the Tndian National Congress.be defi- 
ned a9 ''complete independence by the people of índia by all legiti- 
mate and peacefnl means.” Such a change would, he said provide a 
stimulus nece^sary to reawaken the National movement, 

Moulana Azad Sobhan ( U. P.) seconded the esolution 

Sj. Vallabhai Patel (Ahmedabad) opposed the resolution,not that 
he disliked the idea of independence, but that it was inopportuiie at a 
time when the country was much weaker than it was at Ahmedabad 
when a similar motion of Moulana Hajrat Mohani was rejected. 
Referring +0 the Kenya insult, he said shat it was notMng in face of 
the greater insults that were offered including the locking up of one 
man whom the who’e country revered. Sentiment mu t give place to 
the practical side of the question and no resolution should be adopted 
hastily. 

Sj S. Srinivasa Iyengar (ex-Advocate General, Madras) mávèd 
an amendment embodying a definition of Swaraj which was contained 
ín the recently published National Pact (see ante). By this definition 
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Swaraj was deseribed as securing to índians the same rights, status 
and privileges in índia as every free and independent nation enjryed 
in its own country. Mr. lyensar said that the time had com* when 
they should not be eompromising on the question of ideais althousrh 
they might as regards aetion, If they felt that consideration of this 
amendment taken apart from the National Pact would divide thg m , 
then he was prepared not to press it. 

Sj. Venkatram (Bombay), who had seconded the resolution of 
Moulana Hasrat Mohani at the Ahmedabad Congress, seconded the 
amendment of Sj. Srinivasa lyengar. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari (Delhi) supported it. 

Sj. N, S. Varadachari (Madras), on the other hand, oppo*ed 
both the resolution and the amendmftnt as expressions of suppressed 
anger. Every time a resolution for change in the Creed was moved 
and lo?t, Government and some people thought that the Congress 
was aiming at ithe Dominion Status. He did not want the idea of 
Cong r ess to be úxed at the Dominion Status. He wanted inde- 
pendenc**, but the country was not then even so strong as it was 
in Decembe^ 1921. 

Sj Hari9arvothama Rao (Andhra) also opposed both the reso¬ 
lution and the amendment. He said that they must acbieve some- 
thing before they could express in bnmbastic terms their desire for 
independence. "We have done nothing We have almost slept over 
our progratnme. I have no faith in camouflage but in real sacrifice." 

Deshbandhu C. R. Das also joined in opposition to the resolution 
as well as the amendment as in his opinion there was no better 
expression of their ideal than the simple word Swaraj. Independence 
wasapoorer ideal than the ideal of Swaraj, which includ*d the ideal of 
independence. What they required was the right of Self Determina- 
tion, and it could not be expressed in any terra more eloquently than 
the word Swaraj. •* You cannot have Swaraj with a foreign Power 
and a foreign control over you. You must get rid of it in order 
that you may develop Swaraj, 1 ' he concluded. 

The discussion then centred round the amendment of Sj. Brinda- 
yasani (Gorakhpur) which was to the effect that the term «* Swaraj " 
included the ideal of complete independence ” as a step towards its 
attainment. 

Deshbandhu Das indicated his approval of this amedment and 
Sj. Prakasam (Madras) in secondingit spoke vigorously advising the 
House to take stock of their own conduct. It was no f right, he 
said» to .suppose that because a resolution was lost it was inter- 
preted as one aiming at the Dominion Status. Losing a resolu¬ 
tion. was not so bad aspassing a resolnnon and allowing it to remain 
a dead letter. He disagreed with Patel that their position had 

weakened since 1921, for had they p <ncceeded in the Nagpur fight ? 
That showed that there was natin* n nthus:asm which was allowed 
to die on account of their own qua 1 U. By accepting this resolution 
they would not be trausgressíng Ma latma GandhPs instructions. 
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Sj* S, K. Sarma (Madras) moved for the delôtion of the words 
1 by all legitimate and peaceful means* aftor the word ‘Swaraj " iu 
the existing Creed. Therewas none to second it and the motion fell 
through. 

Sj. Shamlal (Punjab) supported the motion of Sj. Brindavasani, 
while Sj. Santanam (Lahore) opposed all motions for a change in the 
Creed, as thereby, he said, they would be alienating a number of 
people who were within the Congress. This observation oí Sj. 
Santanam was endorsed by Sj. Yithalbhai Patôl (Bombay) who 
counselled practical wisdom. 

During further discussion Pandit MotUal Nehru opposing a 
change in the Creed emphasised the view of Mahatma Gandhi that 
the existing Creed meant Swaraj within the British Empire if pos- 
sible and without the British Empire if necessary. 

Both Dr. Kitchlew and Sardar Mangai Singh, of the Gurudwara 
Committee, spoke in favour of a change in the Creed, the former 
stating that every speaker had expressed a desire for complete inde* 
pendence ; therefore, said he, there was no reason for opposition to 
change the Creed. 

The amendmentof Sj. Brindavasani statiagthat Swaraj included 
the idea of complete independence was lost by show of hands, while 
Sj, S. Srinivasa lyengar, who had moved the deánition of Swaraj 
oontained in the National Pact, withdrew his. The main proposition 
moved by Sj. Ramprasad Misra was put to vote. 

The resolution was put and declared lost by one hundred and 
one votes to thirty-nine. But in view of the strong feelings of many 
important members, this independence resolution was again allowed 
to be moved in the open Congress the next d ay in spite of its defeat 
in the Subjects Committee. 

THE DEBATE ON THE NATIONAL PACT. 

Then came the most important resolution of the day, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru moved the resolution regarding the National Pact. 

The debate on the Indian National Pact and the Bengal Pact 
was initiated in the Subjects Committee meeting of 29th December 
by Dr. Ansari, joint author of the National Pact, who moved:— 

“That this Congress declares that the attainment of Swaraj is 
impossible without unity between the difierent communities 
in índia, and that an Indian National Pact accepted by these 
communities dealing with their rights under the Swaraj Gov¬ 
ernment and to secure to each the liberty of faith, worship, 
propaganda, association and education should be agreed upon. 

That in the opinion of this Congress the report of the Committee 
appointed in this behalf by the Special Session of the Congress 

$(a) 
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held at Delhi, and the draft Pact submitted by the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee be aecepted as snggestions to 
be further eonsidered by tbe Nation. 

hnà for tbe purpose of layinsr down the general principies upon 
which sucb. a Pact should be based and to help in the forma* 
tion of an Áli-índia and Provineial Pacts in accordance with 
ft the fohowing Committee, with power to co*opt up to three 
members wben they are working in the Provinces, be formed 
to submit a full draft of the Indian National Pact by the end 
of January 1024 Deshbandhu C. R. Das (President), 
Mouíana Abul TCalam Aaad, Moulana Shauteafc AH, Laia Lajpat 
Rai, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Sj. T. Pr&kasam, and 
Dr. Ansari (Convener) " 

In the debate that followedi n the Subjects Committee Pt. Motilal 
Nehrn did not favour Dr AnsarPs proposal for a new committee, 
and proposrd that the matter be referred back to the old committee 
for c^nsidpratirn, crltíeism and snbmission of their reporf to the 
AU índia Congress Committee. 

As the general sen se of the H ou se was in favour of the sugge^ 
tions put forward by Pandit Motilal and Janab Yakub Hussain wh o 
opnosed Dr Ansari, the resolution was passed, moved by Pandit 
Motilal, declaring tbat having taken note of the National Pact 
and the Bengal Pact, the matter be referred back. to a sub-committee 
consisting of tho«e who drafted the Pact (Dr. Ansari and Laia Lajpat 
Rai, with the addition of Sardar Amar Singh of Jeswa, in place of 
Sardar Mehtab Singh in jail) with the instruction to call for and 
examine all the criticisras and submit: a report to the All-India 
Congress Committee by the end of Mareh next. 

This resolution was adopted by an overwhslming majority. So 
in the open Congress Pandit Moflal moved 

Resolution on Hindu-Moslem Pact 

,f Resplved that the Committee appointed by the Delhi Sessiot» 
of the Congress do call for further opinions on the draft of 
criticisms on the Indian National Pact and Bengal National 
Pact and submit their report by 3tst Mareh 1924 to the All 
índia Congress Committee for its considera tion, and Sardar 
Amar Singh of jeswa be included in place of Sardar Mehtab 
Sin;h who is now in jail.” 

The mover made it clear that the pacts had not been concluded 
bntwere mere drafts. He could not fherefore understand, in viewof 
the great outburst of alarm in inany provinces and people sending in 
wre afier wire in protest. why the telegraph revenue of the Govern¬ 
ment had been swelled by the heap of- protest telegrams sent to them. 
He must say thit his head was for some sort of pact atthough his 
taearfc felt riifferently because the real solution was not a Pact but • 
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mutual goodwill. However, some Pact acceptable to tbe public 
rnight ease Plindu-Muslim tension because witkout umty they couid 
not attam Swaraj. ibey must eitucr make up their mind to unite 
or close the Congress organisation. 

Mrs. Naidu seconded tbe resoluíion and reserved her remarks 
for a later occasion. 

Mr. Gopalakrishaayya explained the resolution in Telugti, 

Mr. Hardayal Nag opposed the indusion cf the BcngaJ 
National Pact in the resolution and moved an amendment ior íts 
deletion as it was a hurriediy íormcd and ilhconsidered document. 
On this a heated debate ensued, and the general sense oí the ti ouse, 
whichwas not favourabiy disposed towards Mr. Das, the onginator 
of the Bengai Pact, and had ever since Gaya kept a suspicious eye 
on him, was against anything that Mr. Das did. 

Mr. Chotalal Jainaya Jharriar seconded the motion for deletion, 

Mr. Purushotama Ray, Bengai, supported the amendment * 
Mr, Gauri Sankar Misra in asking the Cougress to reject both the 
resolution and amendment pointed out that m the Hyderabad State 
Mohamedans were prolnbited form Cow slaughter on the occasion of 
Id-uzzuha (applause) whüe the proposed Pact permitted it. Would 
not the people of Hyderabad turn round and declare that th© 
Congress had permitted it ? The Pact, be said, must be dropped 
and unity attained through work. 

Mn. Das E^plains 

At this stage Mr. C. R. Das rose to speak ih order to fcihove 
misapprehensions created about the Pact. He reiterated the state- 
ment he made in the Subjects Committee that the Bengai Pact was 
not a coucluded agreement. it was omy a suggestion of the Bengai 
Provincial Congress Committee 10 the Congiess and was on the 
reçords of the Congress. Bengai did not press on the Congiess to 
accept the Pact ncw but to consiuer it in üue course and he tüjrelore 
couid not understard tbe cry of “Delete Bengai" in the amendment. 

Ha sa*d :—it is a Pact that tbe Bengai Pi o vincial Congress 
Committee hassentup as a proposal bcíore you, and the reoOiuuon says, 
f, Read the reports." And the resolution that has been moved beiore 
you is not that you should accept at. The resolution does not say 
that you shoulti accept it. ihe resolution says that the opinion of 
the whole country should be taken upon it, not oniy upon the Bengai 
pact but everythmg that wouid be piaced bei re the piesent Com* 
mittee* is it a Pact? No. We au know nothing can be a Pact 
tili it is so solemuiy assented to and agreed upon, Why is this 
objection, pray ? 

“Many of you may be under the impressiou.having rega?d to the 

fw speu&es íhat bave aUe&dy beeb rnade, u&tyou are asked 
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accept the Bengal pact, that it is a wicked Pact, that it creates 
divisLon between the Hindus and theMuhamadans. Therefore, do not 
accept it. Whatever you do, accept it or not, it is not inyour hands. 
Not now, but after the Committee have gathered opinions from 
throughout the country and placed their report beforeyou. Then wiil 
be the time for you to say “We shall not have this draft, we must 
have another.” But now, why all this anger ? Why is this resent- 
ment against Bengal ? What has Bengal done ? Bengal knows that 
the All índia Congress Committee of the Indian National Congress is 
going to consider the question of a National Pact. The Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee has made its suggestion. It may 
be right or itmaybe utterly wrong. You are not called upon to 
endorse that view now. All that you are called upon to do now is 
to say in the resolution that you have read this suggestion. It is a 
record on the Congress. How can you avoid regarding it ? Are 
you to say this that although Bengal has sent up its suggestion we, 
the Indian National Congress, refuse to read it? (Laughter). What 
is asked of you-—what is the meaning of this opposition ? I have not 
been able to gather yet. What are you asked to do ? Take the 
opinion of every association in Bengal, take the opinion of every 
class in Bengal, take the opinion of every community in Bengal, and 
send tbem up here. We don’t want to shut this out. Because we 
call it a Pact, it does not become a Pact before it is agreed upon, 
Suppose you write an agreement on a piece of paper, that piece of 
does not become an agreement till you sign it (Laughter), 

Bengal’s Right to be Heard 

What is this mir^pprehension about ? Is Bengal debarred 
from making that suggestion. Is any human being in índia to be 
deprived of his undoutbed righc to press before the Congresr his 
suggestion ? Is the Bengal Provincial Committee to be deprived 
of its right to place its suggestion before the Congress? You 
may delete *the Bengal National Pact * from the resoluti m but I 
assure you, you cannot delete Bengal frt-m the bisíory of índia, 
from the history of the Indian National Congress. (cheers). Bengal 
demands the right of having her suggestion considered. You may 
throw it out after considering it. What rign* has anybody to say 
that Bengal -s to be deprived of placing her suggestion bffore 
the Indian National Congress? Thatisvhat you are asking fur» 
People should go inte the merits of the draft, We are not concerned 
about it now. lf- tbere are clauses in it whieh are objxtionable, 
well .place before ^the Committee your views. Then you will have 
the full right of discussing it when later on the Committee makes 
its report. It is idle 1 submit at this stage to cry out, “ You must 
delete Bengal. 4 ' You cannt-delete Bengal. Bengal is where she 
stands. Sbe is on the map of »ndia. She is an integral part of the 
conwitutioB of tne Indian National Congress. And, r>he is intimateiy 
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associated with the history of all political agita tion from the com- 
mencement of the Congress down to the present day (Hear,hear). 
You cannot delete Bengal. Bengal will not be deleted in this 
unceremonious fashion (Hear, hear, Applause).” 

Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti of Bengal advised the Congress 
not to allow any Pa.ct to be formed. He did not grudge any 
concession to his Mahomedan friends but feared that it would imperil 
Hmdu-Muslim unity. It was an insult to the patriotism, intelligence, 
and large-heartedness of Mahomedans if they allowed the impression 
to gain ground that unless Hindus entered into a sort of bargain with 
them they would not stand shoulder to shoulder under the banner of 
freedom. Was the Hindu-Muslim Unity, which Gandhi worked for 
and achieved, such a fragile thing that could not exist unless some 
mechanical Pact and compromise came to its rescue? 

Mr. T. K. Sherwani sounded a note of warning. He said he 
was a Congressman for the last xi years and would accept Swaraj 
even if it meant Hindu Baj again. He had managed to reduce at 
Aligarh Cow Slaughter even on occasion of the ‘Id* from 500 to 
two cows and these two were s^crified by Government servants, 
He had also taken in front of the Mosques more Hindu processions ; 
even before he had also opposed the idea of a National Pactat Gaya, 
He quoted all these to show his previous attitude but after hearing 
the debate in the Subjects Committee and in the open Congress his 
min d was a little upset to find that some Hindu f, pecJ.jrs had urged 
the deletion of the Bengal Pact, The impression he said which every 
Muslim would get from it was that they w j opposed even to 
consider a document which proposed to gran. a just nght to Muha- 
madans. TLe propoF..i before the House asked nothmg more than 
mere consideration of the pacts and if this was denied, Muslims 
would be disturbed* 

M' T. Prakasam (Andhra) speaking inTelugu urgeu the necessitj* 
for forming a Pact and preparing en atmosphere for carrying on the 
couátructive programme vigorousl>, 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu speaking on Pandit Motilal NehnPs resolu- 
tion with greatwarmth said she faúed to understand the fanatical 
warmth, an almost religious ferve ar of denunciaiion, about a resolu- 
tion which was a mereiy automatic ofhcial procedure asking the 
leave of the Congress to place before the Nation through the instru* 
n. itality of a committee, a pact for all índia and a pact suggested 
by the urgent necessities of the local circumstances in Bengal for 
their criticisifts and suggcstions. Bengal had a right just as any 
other province to consider a Magna G harta of Peoples for peace 
among tMraselves. 

Mr. ^ Rajagopalachaii also, supportecl the resolution of Pandit 
Motilal TSI *u and advised the Congress not to throw out the 
National Pact afte.' it had been so iong before the public, J* ii did 
m it wonld make thtate that th > were «naUe to deal with 
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this question aüd hence they shelved it. He believed that the work 
o± tne constructive programme and non-viuience were the only saíe- 
guards for peace in ttus country. At the sjne time the National 
Jeact had great advantages. As regareis the Bengal Pact the Congress 
was oniy asked íor permission to publish it íor opinion and criticism, 
There was no harm m that. 

Mr. Yakub Hussain said that the Lucknow Pact already 
existed and no cause had arisen íor drawmg up another Pacc. 
The old one had been accepted during the iast two sessions; they 
could not go back upon it but they must proceed with caution. 
He however strongiy urged the deietion of the Bengal Pact, 
As a selfish Muslim he should have sUnd by the Bengal Pact, 
but he would oppose it being sent out in the name of Congress 
because it contained the question of communal proportions 
which was bxg with serious complications in other provinces. if 
the Bengal Pact was circulated along with the JNational Pact the 
result would be that all the Congress committees in the Provinces 
would iike to foilow the example of Bengal. lhe Congress had 
appointed its committee and should consider its Pact while the Pact 
oí Bengal could be submitted for consideration as the opinion of any 
other association and organisation. 

Dr, Ansari in supporting Pandit Motilal Nehru's resolution 
emphasised that the All índia Pact contained simple abstraGt 
principies whereas the Bengal Pact contained figures worked out in 
concrete so that they might know exactly what the results would be 
in the various provinces. Uniess a Pact was entered into theie 
would not be real na^nony and existing suspicions would not be 
removed, 

Pandit Motilal replying to tlie debate said that the Bengal Pact 
Was already published and even if it was not circulated officialiy by 
the Congress, what was there to prevent other Congress committees to 
emulate it if they wanted to ? ihete was thusno practica* advantage 
gained by deleting Bengal. He made it clear that if the.ro had been 
auy proposal urging a Pact he wouíd not have favoured it, but the 
proposal lor a pact was started eariy in December and not a voice 
was heard in protest, xo drop it nuw would mean that the Musiuns 
oi Bengal would think that because the Pact gave them some rights 
it was uropped, but the piope* coursc was to take a view oí the two 
communities and amve at a solution acceptable to both, it was 
too late to retrace. The majority oí telegrams received by him had 
only urged caution and this they were going to observe. 

Aftei a long debate lasting over four hours the discussion was 
closed and the President put the amendment urging tjutí deietion 
cf Bengal to vote and decla* ed it lost. As votes were íairly baianced 
adivision was chaUvnged. lhe pandal was then cleared of visitors 
eaable the votes beme properly couated, 
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VOTING ON THE PACT 

The amendment for deletion of the Bengal National Pact from 
the resolution, that is, not to refer it to the committee for considera¬ 
do* 1 > was carried by a majority, the vote being 678 for deletion and 
458 against it. 

The Hóuse again divided on the resolution as amended, that is 
for. consideration of the Draft of the índian National Pact. This 
division resulted m the amended resolution being carried by an 
overwhelming majority. The voting being 775 for and 205 against. 

The Congress then adjourned till the next d ay. 

The following i$ the Texi of the Bengal PactS 

A Hindu-Muslim Pact 


I. 

Tt is resolved that in order to establish real foundation of Self- 
Government in this province it is necessary to bring about a pact 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans of Bengal dealing with 
the rights of each community when the foundation of Self-Govern- 
ment is secured, 

II. 

Be it resolved ihat: 

(a) Representation in Council 

Representation in the Bengal Legislative Council on the popula- 
tion ba-is with separate electorates suhject to such adjustment as 
may be necessary by the AlMndia Hindu-Muslim Pact and by the 
Khilafat and the Congress. 

(b) Representation in Local Bodies 

^ Representat : on to local bodies to be in the proporKon of 60 to 
40 in every district—60 to the communitv wbich is in the majority, 
and^ 40 to the minority. Thus in a district where the Mahomedans 
are in majority they will get 60 per cent, and the Hindus 40 per 
cent Similariy where the Hindus are in majority they are to get 
60 per cent. and the Mahomedans 40 per cent. The question as to 
wheth^r íhere should be separaie ormixed electorates is postponed 
for the present to ascertain the views of both communities. 

(c) Government Posts 

55 per cent of the Government posts should go to the Maho- 
medans to be worked out in the following manner:— 

Fixing of tests of different classes of appointments. The Maho¬ 
medans satisfying the least test should be rreferred till the above 
percentage is attained ; and afterTfchat^according to the proportion 
of 55 to 45, the former 1 to v the Mahomedans and [the latter to the 
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non-Mahomedans, subject to this that for the intervening years a 
small percentage of posts say 20 per cent, should go to the Hindus* 

(d) Religious Tolehation 

(1) 4 In not allowing any resolution or enactment which afíects 
the religion of any of the different communities without the consent 
of 75 per cent of the elected members of that community. 

(2) In not allowing music in procession before any mosque. 

(3) In not interfering with cow-killing for rehgious sacrifices. 

(4) In providing that no legislation or enactment in respect of 
cow-kiliing for food will be taken up in the Councii. Endeavour 
should be made by' members of both the communities outside the 
Councii to bring about an understanding between the communities. 

(5) In providing that cow-killing should be carried on in such 
a manner as not to wound the religious feeling of Findus. 

(6) In providing for the formation every year of representative 
committees in every sub-division, of which half the members should 
be Mahomedans and half Hindus, each committee choosing its 
president from among themselves with power to prevent or arbitrate 
upon any dispute between Hindus and Mahomedans in açcordançç 
with the pro vision hercinbefore stated» 



Third Day*s Sitting 

C0CANADA-30TH D10EMBER IMS- 

On the 3rd day the Congress met at 3 in the affcernoou and had 
a rather shorfc sitting with onlv r resolution of note, natnely, that 
on Volunteer organisation. The major part of the sitting was 
devoted to the discussion of a resolution for a change in the Creed 
of the Congress, defining Swaraj as completa independence. This 
resolution though defeated in the Subjects Coramittee was allowed 
by the President to be discussed in the open Congress as there seemed 
to be a considerable volume of opmion behind it, and the mover 
wauted the motion to be placed before the Con grasso 

CONDOLENCK 

The President first of all put from the chair the resolution that 
this Congress resolves to place on record its deep sen se of los3 
sustained by the country by the death of Sir Narayana Chandra- 
varkar, an ex-President of the Congress. The resolution was carried 
unanimously, all standing. Maulana Mahomed Ali said that the late 
Sir Narayana Chandravarkar was the ex-President of the Congres3 
he]d at Lahore. "We cannot forget the work done by the deceased. 
Even though the time and views have ohanged, yet his work cannot 
be forgotten by us/’ 

Need for Volunteer Organisation 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru then moved the resolution that: ''This 
Congress is of opinion that in order to train the people of índia 
and make them effective instruments for the carrving out of national 
work on the lines laid dowa by a disciplined body of workers, this 
Congress therefore welcomes the movement for the formation of an 
All-India Volunteer Organisation and callsl upon the Working Com- 
mittee to take all necessary steps to form such a body of trained 
volunteers in co-operation with the organisers of the movement and 
mamtain general control and supervislon over it, whde giving it 
freedom of internai management and administra tion.” The mover 
spoke in Hindi and said that volunteer organisation is quite neces¬ 
sary for the constructive work of the Congress to be carried on in 
the vil!ages and also everv item of Congress programme. Sj. Maniíal 
Kothari of Gujarat seconded the resolution. The resolution was put 
to vote and carried. 

The Independence Resolution 

Then came the question of change of the Creed of the Congress to 
complete Indenendence. The resolution was moved by Mr. Ram 
ProsadMisra of the United Provinces, and seconded by Maulana Azad 
Sobhani. Among others who supported the change were Mr. Gauri- 

q 
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Shanka? Mtara» The same argumentâ which have b^en used yeat 
alter year and in the Subjecta Committee were repeated. One speaker 
remarked that, although Mr. Das and other leaders had declared in 
the Snbjeets Committee that the Ideal o| Swarsj was greater than 
that of independence, the term #l Swaraj*' had been lowered by the 
nse by the King in his message through the Duke of Connaught. 
Swaraj mu$t therefore be defined. Those who opposed the change 
v/ere Mr. Gopala IÇrishpayyaí Maulapa Shaufcat Ali and Mrs. 
terojlui N&idu# 

Maulana Shaukat AH 

Âfter some members had spoken, the President in caíling upon 
bis *'Big Brother 11 to addres the Congress huraourously said ; 
«*Now I am sending you the biggest coward” Maulaua Shaukat AU, 
ín Qpposing the Independence resolution, said i~~ 

**l am one of the biggest cowards of índia. Whether lama coward 
m a braveman, you know how much I honour this Government. I 
want all those who want independence, I want to ask them the 
yeasm why they did not ask for this independence two years ago; 
Since i have come opt of jail I have been touring all over índia 
ssemg all these brava peop^, the cowards, the workers and all the 
talkers a'SQ (laughter), Everyone I have heard saying to me, 
«'Beeause Mahatmaji was imprisoned therefore this movement 
became cold, 1 * Where were these wonderful people then ? Frienda, 
it is painful for me to talk before you like this. All my anger, and 
all my hatred—everything-~is reserved for the enemies of my faith 
and my country. Even if any one of you were to tear me to pieces 
I Cannot quarrel with you, You will be my brothers and frienda 
always. (Hear, hear and applause). Well, I promise you, if you all—■ 
all those who are for independence—within three or four montha 
show to us and the world at large that you are ôt for independence, I 
will, on my own responsibility, caU for a special session and we will 
unfurl the flag of independence, I go to Mussalmans and they tell 
me this : ** Oh KMlafat, no use ; the Hindus are treating us badly, 
it is all the fault of the Hindus .** I go to the Hindus and my other 
friends and ask: *' come and work. “ They say : " The Mussalmans 
are getting out of hand. They are dreaming to put a Mussalman 
King on the throne of Delhi. We must kill them first." Before 
God I am declaring I am speaking God's truth. The Hindu is a 
sure man i, e. a brave man in front of a Mussalman When opposed 
to a mild Hindu, the Mahomedan is one of the biavest of the brave, 
But when a question qf this Government and the Englishman comes* 
both of them are shaking with fear. I have no time to waste over 
empty tureats. If you are ready to make this country a free country 
you wili not find me on the side of those who want to keep it back, 
Brothers and sisters, from 4-30 in the xnorning I have been working. 
I am also fortunately presiding over the Khilafat Conference this 
year along with my brother whom you have honoured and given the 
chair. I told them the time has come for work. Within an hour 
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we, in our Subjects Committee, passed 15 resolutions including one 
of prac tical rebellion. What has your Subjects Committee done in 
four days ? (Cries of “ shame ”). Our Mahatmaji is in jail and we 
are discussmg about January, February, March and April ! Friends, 
brothers and sisters, X support the creed which Mahatma Gandhi 
so wisely devised. That gives me and you all actual permission, if 
we can, to win independence and Swaraj within the British Empire. 
If not, we go OUTSIDE (cheers). I ask you all to stand firm by the 
creed which Mahatma Gandhi has given us as long as it gives the 
fullest scope to all our energies. 1 think we can get independence 
within it. I oppose all amendments to the creed. 

The Presidenta Appeal 

Moulana Mahomed Ali, before putting the resolution to vote, 
ascended the rostrum and spoke tbus :— 

*1 apologise to the House for having delayed the decision on this 
question so long. My position is a very difiicult one. I have to 
stay the whole day long in the Subjects Committee which the House 
does not do as a rule. There discussions are interminable and 
nobody likes a closure but sometime or other votes have to be taken. 
But even that is not a closure. Those who are defeated there 
immediately serve a notice upon me, 3 ike the Government, and I am 
bound to obey it (Laughter). They give notice that they will move 
the same thing here. Now there is no check whatever at all upon 
this excepting people's goodness. The President cannot give all the 
good sense he possesses to every speaker and the Congress gets th© 
speakersit deserves. Everything depends on the Congress itsclh 
You give your decision in such a way that it will prove to the world 
that you aie sensible men. You must prove that you are not carried 
away by personalities. You must also prove that you are not 
carried away by empty rhetonc, and you must a’so prove that you 
are not carried away by the desire for notoriety. This will "Aperd 
always upon your votes. It is in your power to stop all these c.iaigs. 
People may impress you with their personality or with their desíra 
for notoriety or with their rhetoric. One thing I would Jike to say 
because I was several times mentioned in the course of this debate. 
One speaker in seconding the motion said that he was bringing this 
forward because nobody has greater love of freedom than mysèlf. 
But when X said that I did not support him, he dropped me hke a 
hot potato. But it is not with reference to ihat that I ask to bring 
in one name. lhere are people who were yesterday shouting over a 
small matter—when they were victorious in a division— <“Mahatma 
„Gandhi-ki-Jai/* I said to them : if Mahatma had been here he would 
have been grieved oVer that shouting of that ** Jai ** for such a petty 
matter. lhere were men who moí-tly called themsdves Gandhites 
and yet to-day they are opposing Gardhi who had opposed this very 
thing at Ahmedabadi and they are the very people who earry posters 
sayin^ we beiieve in principies and not peiionaiíties, I want yon 
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to be impressed by the Mahatma's personality. í don’t want you to be 
impressed by my personality Lsast oí all would I ask you to be 
afraid of the big bulk of my brotber there (Laughter), 

Our Pa st Record 

“But I want you to take stock oí the present State of the country. 
Several members in the Subjects Committee implored my friend, the 
mover oí this resolution, not to bring it forward again. They said 
you will be compelling us to give our votes against this which might 
appear to the Government and to others that we are opposed to the 
principie itself or to complete independence. Several speakers and 
several gentlemen in the dais said they would not like to oppose this 
resolution although they would vote against it because they don't 
want it to be taken that they are against lull and complete 
independence. But they said, “Look at the present State of the 
country. At the Ahmedabad Congress Gandhiji deliberately 
rejected this. Have we gone íorward since those days ? Is there 
more temperance in the land ? Is there larger Congress membership ? 
Is there less of untouchability ? What is it in which we have 
gained ? It is like a man wko cannot meet the claims of his creditors 
and says to himselí: “1 will be a bankrupt to-morrow. Because 
I shall be able to pay only 4 annas in the rupee u He says, “ let 
me spend 3 as. or 4 as. more so that I need pay nothing in the 
rupee. Bankruptcy is all the same." So the less we work for 
liberty the more we shout for it and we make ourselves the laughing- 
stock of the world. As your Piesident, please excus? me if I don't 
want to be made the laughing-stock of the wcild. This is all the 
explantion I have to cffer to you about my owu self. 1 quote the 
words of my absent leader; ‘They talk of complete independence, 
but they do not define what complete independence is*' 

Meaning of Swaraj 

"Swaraj is no Swaraj unless itmakes more completely afree Índia 
in the sense that there shall be no slavery. if índia is to be 
governed according to the will not of Indians but outsiders, this is 
no Swaraj, but if Índia has to be governed according to the wishes 
of Indians, that is Swaraj. But it is within the pcwer of indians to 
dedare at any time whether they would Jike to have any connection 
with Great Biitain or not, and whether the connection Lwholly 
incompaiible with Swaraj in any sense, that is, to be ruled according 
to the wishes of íore^gnerá. Thereíore that kind of connection ià 
ruied out by the word Swaraj. It is possíble to have a connection 
with the British Empire-—a connection of íreedom. —So Mabatm&ji 
said;—Swaraj within the Empire if possible and Swaraj outside the 
Empire, if nece>sary. I say the same. 1 am not afraid of proclaim* 
ing to the Bútish Government that I am prepared to walk out of 
their Empire. But I am not ashamed to say i am prepared to live 
within the Empire but live as a iree mao. t "r** them a year and 
give myaelf and give you om year. It is as ultímatum to ti» 
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Government and it is an ultimatum to my friend who lias moved 
the resolution. Let liim show what work he does within the year. 
It is not sufiicient to go to prison for six months nader a special 
arrangement from the U, P. Government, Mahatma is not going 
to be sentenced to six months under special treatment." 

At this stage Mr. Gouri Sankara Misra complained to the Presi- 
dent that his remarks might prejudice the voters against voting for 
the resolution. 

Moulana Muhammad AH said: “Iam merely stating my 
own position. I said it is not enough to go to prison for 
six months or even 6 years. The diference between Mahatma and 
others is not that he is sent to jail íor six years, but that he loved 
índia and worked for Iudm. My position is this. Work like him 
for 12 months outside the jails. If at the end of that, you do not 
getSwaraj as a priceforyour work, I am your man. If at that time, I 
fail you. you have every right to say I have sold you. But if you 
think that you have done sufiicient work to demand the prize of 
Swaraj at once, do it. if you cannot be influenced by the judgment 9 
of the Mahatma, I am sure you cannot be influenced by my judgment. 
I don't wish to prejudice you by what my position is. I want 
you to take my own position enbrely out of your consideration. 
Vote absolutely, freely, independently, of what has been said by any 
individual. Judge for yourself. As I said in the beginning, you 
will be responsible for this judgment to God and to man (Cheers).*' 

The original resolutbn and ali amendments were lost by an 
ovcrwhelming majouty. The Congress was then adjourned. 



Fourth Day’s Sitíing 

COO AN ADA, S1ST DECEMBEB 1923 

The Congress met on this d ay to consider the most important 
resolution of this session, viz., the Compromise Resolutxon, By 
this resolution the breach between the “Nc-changers” and the 
‘‘Swarajists” or the Council-party, which was ever widening since the 
Gaya Congress a year ago and had but partly been repaired at 
Delhi, -was now fuliy xnade up; and once more the Congress emerged 
at Cocanada as a united body of Nationalists, some to work through 
the Councils, others outside it, for the country’s emancipation. The 
resolution is now famous as the Das-A chariyar Compromise, 
being a compromise between Mr. Das as the leader of the Swarajists 
and Mr. Rajagopalachariar, the leader of the No-changers. The oppo- 
sitionto the compromise wasledbyMr. Shyam Sunder Chakravarty 
of Bengal wbo wanted not to recognise the Delhi resolution which, 
he said, was not a non-co-operation resolution at all, for it allowed 
permission to the Swarajists to enter the Councils, and there was 
nothing of non-co-operation at all in that idea. He had a very 
strong following and was strongly supported by many able non-co- 
operators who roundly accused their leader, Mr. Rajagopalachariar, 
of deserting their principies. 

Congress Departments. 

On the Congress re-assembling, after the usual processions and 
SOagS, the President moved a resolution. 

On the motion of Moulana Mahomed Ali the Congress passed 
the resolution calling upon its Working Committee to prepare and 
submit at as early a da*e as possible, to the AlHndia Congress Com¬ 
mittee for its consideration, a scheme of organisation ot separate 
Congress Departments for more efficiently, expeditiously and unin- 
terruptedly carrying out the various items of the programme of 
Constructive Work under its supervision and control. The Work¬ 
ing Committee should also submit a scheme of national corps of 
paid workers who would carry out the work of the various depart¬ 
ments and provide adequate and efficient help to the Central and 
Provincial Secretaries and local Office establishments. 

The Das—Áchariyar Compromise Resolution 

SJt. C» Rajagopalachariar, thèn moved the compromise resolution. In 
ttloVing his resolution in the open Congress, he said i— 

Mr* President, Sisters and Brothers, I place beíote you a pro- 
POlHion which I waat you to carcíully consider and accept in case 
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itmeet with your approval. The first thing that we have to settle 
in this Congress is what is to be our future work. We all know that 
the Congress as a whole is determined upon non«co*operation. But 
we have to decide what part of non-co-operation and in what 
manner we shall work during the ensuing year, in what manner we 
have to act under the leadership of Maulana Mohammed Ali during 
the next 12 months. We all know what Maulana Mohammed AU 
wants to do so fir as he himself is coueerned. He has told you 
already and it is that we must concentra,e on the constructive 
Programme adopted at Bardoli not merely in policy, but day to day 
work and with strenuous and concentrated efiort. i, therefore, want 
you to accept that programme of work and if you do that, one part 
of the proposition that í place before you must be approved by you. 
You must decide upon carrying out the constructive work which is 
part of the non-co«operation programme, 

Another part of the resolution which I place before you is a 
declara tion that we still adhere to the principie and the policy of 
the triple boycott. 1 shall be brief and therefore straight and to 
the point I want you to adopt the principie and the policy of the 
Tnple Boycott as inaugurated and enforced by Mahatma Gandhi. 
I do not want you by this resolution to adopt the Triple Boycott by 
going to platfoims and immediately and aggressively enforcing the 
programme oi calling ofí the Jawyers, school boys and the Councillors, 
We must keep that principie as insisted and enforced by Mahatma 
Gandhi before us ; for 'we want to carry out the constructive pro¬ 
gramme without disturbing the atmosphere prevailing in the country 
and getting the concentrated effort of the people. ihis formulation 
of the Constructive Programme is necessary because I feel that the 
atmosphere in the country has been disturbed by what we have 
been talking and doing regarding the Councils. That declaration of 
policy is the re-afürmation of the Congress policy as inaugurated by 
Mahatma Gandhi and forms the second pare ofthe resolution. Another 
part of the programme is a clear expression of our determination 
not to undo what we did at Delhi or to disturb those who acted 
under the Delhi decision. It does not mean that we adopt that 
policy for the future. It only means that we do not disturb what 
has already been done. These are the three things that form this 
resolution. 

AVOID THE AFTER-MATH OF WaR. 

I have given them to you in the order of importance accordingto 
my opinion. Another important consideration 1 must place before you 
for adopting this resolution in the form in which I have placed it, 
The most important consideration why you should adopt this in the 
form in which I have placed it before you is that this resolution will 
be supported by Desabandhu Das and his friends from whom wehave 
had the misfortune to difíer up till now. (Hear, hear) Why does 
he give its support? It ís because he does not want battle nów, 
but simply wants you to accept the facts as they are and we want 
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him tõ accept the facts as they are. On our part, we should not 
disturb what has been done at Delhi and on the other part ha 
should not divide this House again over the programme which to him 
aopears right and which the Congress has hitherto failed to accep-, 
But he does not want you again either to adopt his programme hera 
or to reiect it, I recognise the fact that the Cougress has the same 
•DOlicy to-day which it had beíore. i do not think 1 need add any. 
thing more to this except that, ií an alternative were before you, 
whether you want a stronger resolution after a battle with all its 
consequences or whether you have this resolution which conta : ns 
the substance of what we want, without the evil efíects of the battle 
and a war, I would certainly prefer the latter. I want you, men who 
agree with me in the policy with which my name has been always 
mentioned up till now, I want you to rely upon yourselves and not 
rely upon the Services of others except in so far as they are pleased 
to give it. Every man and woman must depend upon himself or 
herself. At the same time, he ought not to do anything to prevent 
other people írom assistmg him You might take it from me that 
even where union is not possible we might at least avoid the after- 
math of a bitter war. we proceed with work and forget the 

passions for war, we might get union even. I shall not detain you 
fuither, but proceed to read the resolution which is as follows. Mr. 
Konda Venkatappiah will follow me later on and will read the 
resolution in Telugu. But you will pardon me therefore if I sfop 
reading only in English and allowing t me to other speakers. What 
my friend said must be enough for all those who do not know 
English. (This is a reference to the transi ation of his speech into 
Telugu made by Mr. D. Gopalakrishniah). Those who know English 
might like to know every word of the resolution and therefore 
I read it. 

The Resolution 

“This Congress reaffirms the Non-co-operation resolutions 
adopted at Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gaya and Belhi, 
"àince doubts have been raised by reason of the Non-co- 
operation resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council 
entry, whether there has been any change in the policy of 
the Congress regarding the Triple Boycott, this Congress 
affirms that the principie and policy of that Boycott remain 
unaltered. 

“This Congress further declares that the said principie and 
policy form the foundation of construct ; ve work, and 
appeals to the nation to carry out the programme of con- 
structive work as adopted at Bardoli and prepare for the 
adoption of Civil Disobedience. This Congress çalls upon 
every Provincial Congress Committees to take immediate 
steps in this behalf with a view to the speedy attainment 
of our goal." 
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Continuing, Mr Rajagopalachariar said : I do not place beíor j 
you a more complete and detailed programme of constructive work 
because in the present state of want of homogeneity each Provincial 
Congress Committee will have to consider what particular item9 are 
more nrgeut and necessary and possible and therefore will have to 
be considered, That programme will have to be considered by the 
executive of the Congress in consultation with each particular 
province. 

But one thing is clear: that we gve a mandate to our executive 
to concentrate on constructive work. Details with referencs to the 
propriety of words and phrases in tinis resolution havebeen thoroughly 
threshed in your Subjects Committee and the Subjects Committee 
has recommended to you this resolution in the form I proposed it. 
I want you, therefore, as a National Assembly, of men inteat 
on business, to accept this resolution w thout further doubt or 
discussion. We don’t want to ask those who have entered councils 
to come out. The fact that we gave them permíssion at Delhi 
continues and we don’t alter that permíssion. What wa3 decided 
at Delhi remains without being extended by a single inch or 
fraction of an inch. Know also that it is not reduced by a single 
inch. That is a!l that I have to say (cheers), 

Mr. C. R. Das 

Mr. C. R. Das who was cheered as he ascended the rostrum fco 
speak, contrary to expectations made no speech, and said : Gentle- 
men, I have great pleasure in seconding this resolution. I do so 
fonnally now and reserve my speech if there is any necessity 
for it later on. 

Shyam Sunder Chakravarti*s Ambndment 

Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti moved his amendment. It 
reiterated the non-co-operation and triple boycott without making 
any mention of Delhi compromise. It runs as follows:— 

“This Congress re-afíirms its adherence to the programme of 
non-violent non-co operation including the Triple Boycott as inaugu¬ 
ra ted by Mahatraa Gandhi as the only means of attaining Swarajya 
and calls upoü the people to take further steps towards the fulfilment 
of the programme by (i) mobilising the public life of the country 
through the Congress so as to increase its hold on the people and 
mantaining an attitude of dissociation from the legislatures, (2) 
establishing Panchayats for the private settlement of all disputes 
and by refraining from having recourse to Government courfcs, (3) by 
organising national institutions for the edncation of the youth of 
the country and dissuading attendance at schools and colleges run 
under Government auspices, (4) by increasing the production and use 
of Khaddar, (5) by abolishing the sin of untouchability and* (õ) by 
achieving national solidarity by strict adherence to the principie of 
non-violence in all matters of intercommunal rcJatóQnsbip and pra* 
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ducing the spirit of brotherliness between the Hindu, Musalman, 
Christian, Parsee, Sikh and other inhabitants of tbe country/* 

Babu Shyam Sunder Cbakravarti in moving his amendment 
said that under the resolution of Sj. Rajagopatachari the non-co- 
operation movement was greatly affected. He would have no quarrel 
with the Swaraj party if they would do constructive work • But so 
long as it was destructive work, this Congress whioh was intent upon 
constructive work alone must not allow the Swarajist to identify 
themselves with the Congress. If they did the Congress would 
become the butt end of ridicule. 

Mn. Jàqat Nauaiij Lal 

Mr, Jagat Narain Lai in submitting another amendment to Sj. 
Rajagopa acharia^s resolution urg d the deletion of the word ‘Delhi, * 
He said that while he did not sugge^t that they should rescind the 
Delhi resolution, they must not re-afbrm jt, Mr, Haradayal Nag 
supported him. 

Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel said that the Delhi resolution was an 
accomplished fact and to go back upon it now would be dishonou» 
rabie. The Swaraj ists had secored victo ies with the support and 
in some cases with the sympathy of the Congress voters. Mr. Raja° 
gopa1achan's resolution, thereiore, gave them the maximum possibl© 
in the circumstances. Xt pledged the Swaraj ists to give the non-co- 
operators facilities for constructive work and would enab e them to 
go to the country and tell them that they must not expect any 
result irom the Councils. He added that constructive work required 
great political sentiment to make it successful. Th© psychologica! 
moment for them would arise when either the Swarajists failed to 
get any thing as the result of capturing the Council or when they 
broke their pledges to the electorare. Then would be the opportu- 
nity for the Congress to disown them or their programme. But at 
present they must leave them alone and in the meantime carry out 
the constructve programme on the basis oí Mr. Kaiagopalachariar's 
resolution. 

Mr. Azad Sobhani in his characteristic solemn style supported 
the amendment of Mr. Cbakravarti. He said that three years’ 
achievements since 1920 were due out and out to Non-Co-operation 
programme whjle since they had begun to entertain compromises 
their work had come to a stand still. 

. Br. Pattabhi Sitaramiah 

Dr. B, Pattabhi Sitaramiah, whose speech was perhaps the best 
in the Congress, opposing the resolution said in support of the 
amendment:— 

Refíerrmg to the amendment, namely that the word *non* 
co-operation* should be deleted from the words c non co-operation 
resolution of Delhi. , he said: is' ow if you loolk at the paper 
you wiU fipd al tog e th cr a new import and a giew significanec 
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attached to the non-co-operation resolution at Delhi. It says in Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar^s proposition —"since doubts have been raised by 
reason of the non-co-operation resolution adopted at Delhi with re- 
gard to Council Entry”. Now this Congress for the first time in the 
history of the Congress ratifies the idea that the resolution at Delhi 
is a non-co-operation resolution in respect of Council Entry. (Hear 
hear). This is a positionto whichyou are unwitttingly and insidiously, 
I beg your pardon, imperceptibly being committed. I tell you it is 
a most dangerous and pernicious position to take up in the Congress. 
(Hear, hear). For the first time you are putting your seal upon the 
proposition that non-violent Non-co-operation has got two aspects, 
has got two strings to the bow,—one string which will work from 
within the Councils and another one which will work from outside the 
Councils. I challenge any one to deny that the language will bear this 
interpretation that I have given. That is why Babu Hardyal Nag 
has asked to delete that expression. JBut I am not satisfied with it. I 
want you to go further and examine the position and the conditions 
in the land ; to see whether, after we have been in Delhi, we wish it 
is not our duty to say definitely and once for all what should be our 
attitude towards the political problems in this ancient land, whether 
we should achieve our salvation through the Councils by a process 
of boycott from within or apart from the Councils and irrespective 
of the Councils by a process of non co-operation írom without, by a 
process of mobilisition of public life through the Congress institu- 
tions, having nothing to do with the Councils. I honestly feel that 
just as at Nagpur after Calcutta you said that people should come 
out of the Councils, so having regard to the conditions of the pre- 
sent day to the antecedent circumstances of the present hour, it is 
your duty, certainly, not to ask for the withdrawal of candidates, 
but to say that the Congress has, apart from the political questions of 
the country, nothing to do with these Councils. (Hear, hear). Will 
you or will you not make that position clear ? But I have had one 
dif&culty in the matter. 

The language which has been adopted in the resolution has been 
miàinterpreted in certaia quarters as meaning that dis-association 
from le^islatures sign fies and includes dis association form the Coun- 
cil party. I say, I repudiate such interpretation altogetber, This 
Congress repudiates all association with, and all connection with, and 
all hopc through, the Legislative Councils in so far as its emanei- 
pation is conoerned and yet reserves a most hospitable, a most res- 
pectable, a most well-deserved corner of this Mandap for Desabandhu 
Das and Pundit Motilalji and all his noble comrades who are striving 
to the best of their lights for the emancipation of the couatxy also, 
(Hear, hear). Therefore if anybody comes and tells you this 
evening that you are dis-associating yourself from the Council Party 
by this amendment, I ask you not to accept that proposition 
(Hear, hear), l have dcscribed to you the nature of compromise 
that Hn eatercâ teto. It paipluJ to me, it is presumptuou# 
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on my part to stand on this pulpit and say that I have the audacity, 
the courage, the duty to difier from men iike Rajagopalachariar and 
Vallabhbhai. But, gentlemen, we have to do our duty here. lt is 
not a question of personalities. We íeel honestly that we are war- 
wearied and that the leaders having fought and fought and fought 
again feel that the time has come to call for a truce, So they have 
adopted this for an armed neutrality for the present (applause). And, 
th s compromise like the after-math of war in all arbitrements of 
inter-national fight bears in itself the future dissensions, the seeds 
of controversy, and contains ample, abundant and exciting material 
for interpretation, misinterpretation and mal-interpretation of the 
resolution, each according to his tastes, his abilities and his lights. 
Is that a compromise ? Do you in the name of compromise want to 
adopt a formula in respect of the interpretation in which already 
there have been difíerences. One does not know whetber the word 
* forthcoming * in the Delhi resolution is an expression which included 
only those foregone elections or as the forthcoming elections, in the 
next six months, one year, three years, twenty years, hundred years. 
(Laughter). Mind, we are not undoing Delhi. No sensible man 
would address himself to such a fatuous and foolish task. Delhi is 
there writ large like those Empires of Delhi that lived and vanished 
in the past. The Delhi resolution also lived through and perished. 
There is an end of the matter. We cannot undo it. We cannot 
repeat it. We cannot confirm it. lt is as fatuitous to try to repeat 
it as to reaffirm it. That is our objection to the indusion of the 
word ‘Delhi/ however simple, however beautiful it may look 
for the suggestion that the word ‘Delhi' should be deleted. This 
removal is not a simple matter. It goes to the heart of the compro¬ 
mise. It goes to the very root of the adjustments that have been 
made between the parties, Therefore I do not think tha r you can 
readily delete the word unless you delete the whole par ^raph. 
But my contention is not merely to delete this paragraph or to 
delete that. But that if a vicious scheme or a vicious resolution has 
been formulated it is your duty to delete through and through and 
replace it altogether by a different resolution namely, that which 
has been sponsored by Babu Syam Sunder Chakravarthi. The 
purpose is c^mpromised. The nature I have expiamed. At Aila* 
habad we entered into a compromise. Nobody came to our help in 
making the Gaya collections or even : *r the Gaya pro* 
gramme. The purpose was compromised* At Bombay the No-vote 
campaign was abandoned. It was always a pclicy of 1 you give and 
I tafce/ Nobody came to our help wLh regard to the collections of 
money for the lilak bwaraj Fuad that we adverti?ed so widely, so 
nobly, as having be&» promised or collected. They vanished 
the moment the wmpromise was settled. Again we had a 
compromise at Nagpur. }.zut we had a compromise at Waltair 
and the greatet compromise at Delhi, These comproínises have 
ftever belped vi* It is a compromise between parties who m 
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looking in two different directions without a State of common bond. 
No doubt our pathways are divergent and one looks at the 
Council work for the emancipation of the corratry. And there 
are as many interpretations in regard to the conduct of the people 
that have entered the Councils as there are in regard to Non-co- 
operation itself. This interpretation has differed from 148 RussaRoad 
to Bandra, Bombay (Laughter), and these interpretations will go on 
multiplying and maltiplying. What replies have been given ? AU in 
the name of Non-co-operation (Laughter), and of non-violent 
character. 

As regards the recent shump in the constructive movement, the 
speaker said :—Political tides have always their ebb and âow. The 
flow of this tide was at Ahmedabad, we are now in the ebb. Are we to 
be stranded on the beach and say that this tide wiil recede for ever 
and will not take us into the bosom of the ocean, or are we to bide 
only time and catch the Government at its weakest moment and then 
mobilise the whole country in such a manner as it can respond ? 
(hear hear). Or, are we to adopt two views of non-co-operation, 
one view formulated by Gandhij i based upon the doctrine of self- 
purification, based upon the doctrine of sufiering, based too upon the 
vital and nob'e principie : do not resist evil but overcome it with 
good. The other based upon the doctrine of retaliation, —a too th for 
a tooth, a nail for a nail, a shot for a shot, a blow for a blow. Go tu 
the Councils and wreck them to the best and throw them into the 
Bay of Bengah In your ways create quarrels, make life inpos ç lble 
for Governors and Governors-Genoret , dictate terms to them from 
your palaces and then win Swa>aj from your own home. These two 
views have been explained and formulated in the country. Which 
view, you gent‘emen, who represent the vast masses of índia, are 
you gorag to take ? Are you going to take the compromise ia 
which all the sophistries and all the palpable fallacies and all the 
tortuous intricacies of the human intellect have been grouped and 
formulated. (Cries of ‘No no), Or will you ask plain, honest, straight- 
forward questions and expect straight replies ? 

xt was never he said, contemplated in the history of Ton- 
Co-operation, that the Delhi resolution was a non-co-opera¬ 
tion resolution in respect of Council entry. I tell you the whole 
seat of danger lies there* And to-morrow it will be open to our 
friends, notwithseaüding any assurances that may come from this 
platform, that deadlocks are permitted by this resolution, and I 
Chalienge the whole intellectüal world of this country to deny that 
to go into Councils and invoke the authority of the Indian National 
Congress for the formation of deadlocks is contained in this re^lu- 
tion. (Cheers.) 

Sjf* T. 

Sjt, 7* Prakasam in supportihg the hompromíee mmhxtím 
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I oppose the amendment so ably moved by Babu Shyam Sundar 
Chakravarti and supported by Dr. Fattabhi Sitaramiah. Íbis 
is an amendment which re-afíirms the Triple Boycott in express 
terms. lhe object of the amendment is to solidify the nation and to 
promote national unity amongst ourselves. 1 wiil ask you to consider 
what the first clause of this amendment says, whether the means 
suggested is not one which wouid destroy every chance of solidifying 
the nation (Hear hear.) You consider for one moment, my friends, 
dispassionately what is it that is proposed now, this amendment—to 
carry on propoganda from this day forward—when you pass this 
amendment in the Ho use—to carry on propoganda to the country, to 
every viilage and to every home in the country, and that to the 
effect caliing upon the people to dis-associate themselves from the 
legislatures. What are these legislatures P Does that expression 
mean the Councils or the persons who go there to represent 
the voters who sent them there ? (hear hear). Dis-associa tion —if 
it is dis-association from the bricks or from the mud walls of 
the Legislative Councils, I have no objection. But if it is dis- 
association from friends who had entered the Council halls just 
a few weeks ago, I wiil ask you to consider what you are doing. 
Three months ago in Delhi, in all seriousness, you passed a reso- 
lution stating that those persons and friends who have no 
religious or conscientious objection had the liberty to enter the 
Councils, to give their names as candidates. Those who have no such 
objection aro at liberty to give their votes to such candidates. 

Now what has happened during the last elections? How 
many of the no-changers and how many of us voted at the 
elections. How many of us sent these friends into the Councils, 
relying upon the permission given under the resomtion. I admit 
there is no mandate. .N ow, in three months, you turn round and tell 
yourworkers togo to the country and tell those very people, that those 
who have gone to the Councils are undesirable people, dis-associate 
yourselves from those persons. It is nothing short of treachery 
and betrayai (shame). Secondly, the resolution says, «the 
object is to achieve national soUdarity by strict aaherence 
to the principie of non-vio-lence in all matters of in er* 
communal relationship and promoting a spirit of brotherliness , —«> 
Does this propaganda create a spirit of brotherliness at all if you go 
ànd preach against those very fiiends whom you permitted to enter 
the Councils ? Does it not create bitterness, hatred and ill-will 
whidh we all noticed in the past—an impasse which made it impos¬ 
sible for us to go forward with our constructive programme ? 

Sj. Prakasam proceeding continued : Have we not found the 
position more difhcult every month as we went out into the country, 
on account of wrangiing, on account of controversy, and che quarrel 
amongst the leaders ? The country was looking aghast all the time 
at what has been happening m this world of c uís. Mr. Muh;>mmed 
AU taà thecourage at Delia to take Ws beart ia boíbUishands and faee 
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the situation in the same manner in which Mahatma Gandhi faced 
it when he recorded the Bardoli dedsion (Hear, hear). When he 
cried halt at Bardoli, Mahatma Gandhi, the author of the movement, 
himself was not spared by all of you (Hear, hear). The last 
words which Mahatma Gandhi gave us when he went to jail 
were —* Carry on the Constructíve Programme I have given you. 
All the political prisoners will be released and you will be able to 
establi^h Swaraj without anything else if you carry on the Construe* 
t ve Programme\ 

Don’t commit yourselves, he said, to an untrue position created 
by the amendment of Shyam Babu. The resolution of Sj. Rajagopata- 
chariar lays down that the principie and policy of triple boycott is 
maintained. Accept that and reject the amendment (Applause). 

Dr. Kitchlew said that the resolution put it clearly that the 
Congress policy in respect of Councils remained unaltered and that 
if any Swarajist, in hís electíon campaign, has given a wrong version, 
the main resolution before them should clear it. 

Mr. Rajagoralachari^ Reply 

After all the numerous speeches Mr C. Rajagopalachari, replying 
to the debate, said that he did not at all agree with the viewthat dis- 
sociation from Leg slature would mean dissociation from their friends 
in the Legislatures. They had, under this resolution, every right if 
they felt necessary to say that they hadnothing to do with the Legis- 
latures and that they should not look to them, butit was not right to 
say that they dissociated from persons in the Legislatures, inclnding 
Govt. members. Not only did they claim the right of dissociation from 
Legislatures, but also dissociation from Courts and Schools. But it 
was quite another thing to decide whether they would take an 
aggressive propaganda or not in future. He could not accept the 
amendment of Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti, because it gave 
the go-bye to the Delhi resolution. Thev should not ignore what 
was done at Delhi. If the Delhi resolution was not a Non-Co-oper- 
ation resolution, then why should some people bother about it. 
But if it was a Non-Co-operation resolution why should they not 
say so and declare their policy as before. They could not undo 
What they had done at Delhi with open eyes, without afíecting the 
prestige and intergrity of the Congress. They could do so if the 
people were prepared for aggressive triple boycott. But what they 
wanted was foundation for. constructive work. In this resolution 
there was Non-Co-operation in all its force and there was an autho- 
rity and mandate for constructive work for the next year, 1924, 

The Voting—Amendment Lost. 

After a prolonged debate in which some 20 members, 
including Mr. Shaukat Ali and others took part the counter- 
proposal of Mr. Shvam Sundar Chakravarti was put the votç 
and declared lost. On a poli being demanded 5 tfcç bouse divided, 
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•+k fh* fí*ault tliat tbe proposal was lost, 413 voting for and 703 
Igaínsí^original resoluto of Mr. Kajagopalaohan was 

tben put and carried, 

The Wrargle in the Subjects Committee 

-AOrtlnfion the onlv non-co-operation reso* 

• A8 v'rofleress was the ’ most contentions of all matters 
lution of tihu• Cong»^ ^ account Qf what happened behind the 

CTneress'i^theTSubfects Committee, and the delegates’ meetmgs. 

C ’ 41 . Tí rot hers were, ever since their release, trying to bring 

The n t wo parties into which the Gaya Congress 

aboutan umon betwe t ? patched up and at Cooanada 

wasspht. A ^l hl b e confirmed. This gave occasion for all the old 
this was „ more to raise their heads. The Cocanada 

?arty romise accoriing to Sreejut Raj agopalachari, is not equivocai, 
compromise, accora g Com J mise reS olulion as a Non-co-operation 
He adnutted the Ve s ^ d d gave it a t0 uch of ratification 

resolution on P™» “ S He surrendered Non-co-operation 
on th® « rou ^ tf ortle P S ake of consistency. It is to be remember- 
orthodoxy a bit í ™ w t attend t he Delhi special session. 
ed that he did not ox^v tomis& reS0lutl0Q was being dis- 
Hesenta wire, wh “ eg Vallabbhai Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj, 
cussed, askmg ha® g decisiou of Maulana Mahomed 

Deshpande and cithers to ao y indireCt i y> if not directly, res- 

Ali “£ £ iTcoSronSe resolution adopted at Delhi. That being 
ponsibleforthec mp^ cQ ües who direct i y 0 r mdirectly sup- 

his position he a Ali at Delhi could not consistently throw 

EjliStaSÍ “fcatoto! W»„ Sit. Rajagopalachaci ™to a. 
him ov ®^° 0 ^ , . h struggled once more agamst the Delhi re- 

B T?Z Rnf when MauUna Mahomed Ali and he met shortly before 
Conaress and the Maulana presented his case before 
him^e had níother alternative than capitulate Maulana Mahomed 
4,“ wpvpr admits that the compromise resolution adopted at 
Ah, h°J ev » ., { more than one interpretation and that w 

Cocanada J f pleasing both the parties for the sake of 

necessary ^^resile írom the pos' tion hetook at Delhi before 

Pea ? 0 ó^.bíe laose of time. Those of the orthodox Non-co-operators 

indlrectly »o puto lo to D.lbi tool». 
again, wno acce p t the compromise. So opposition to the 

^ fomíe resolution was decided up~n. Sj. Shyam Sundar 
cSaterty gave notice of his resolution which was eventually 
CnaKraDariy & , , ^ Hardayal Nag gave notice of an 

treated^ anamend ^ wor ^ s and Delhi” in the first 

clause and the word « Non-co operation ” in the second clause. 
SioHnns went on to make the compromise resolution acceptable 
Kto to teoioto» to sobj.et wu prt oS ta» day to 

day- In the meantime other resolutions were dealt with. 
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Negotiatious for bringing all th© partida to a common 
understanding falling, Mr Rajagopalachari's compromise resolution 
with Pandit Syamsundar Chakravarty's counter-resolution as 
amendment and all other amendments were duly placed bafore th© 
Subjects Committee. In Rajagopalachari’s resolution Mr. Das*s 
narne was put down as seconder, bat he did not turn up 
in th© Subjects Committee after hi3 defeat in th© open 
Congress on the Bengal Pact. Speculation was rife that 
he will leave the Congress the very day. Mr. Motilal 
acted as his substitute in a later stage of the proceedings. 
Pandit Syamsundar Chakravarty made a splendid speech. Mr, 
Vijayraghavachari also made an excellent speech in support osf his 
amendment in which he bitterly criticised the language of the 
compromise resolution. Pandit Motilal Nehru made a strong 
personal attack upon Mr. Vijayraghavachari directly, and severely 
criticised his reversion to legal practice. Mr. Vijayraghavachari 
retaliated and the matter became an incident of mutual personal 
recrimination between two ex-Presidents of the Congress, much to 
the shame of all. When all the amendments were lost and 
Rajagopalachari*s resolution was carried, the President made an ap- 
peal not to carry the amendment to the open House. But Syam Babu 
immediately gave notice that he would move his amendment in the 
open House. Srijut Jagat Narain of Behar placed a written notice 
of moving Mr. Nag’s amendment inthe open House. A rumour spread 
in the Congress that the Ali Brothers would leave the Congress 
if Rajagopalachari/s compromise resolution was defeited. A very 
strong feeling was created in favour of the two Moulanas who strong- 
ly declared themselves in favour of the Triple Boycott, but at the 
same time they were unwilling to be a party to the Wholesale rejec- 
tion of the Delhi compromise* Srijut Rajagopalachari spared no 
lUerary skill to make the draft of the compromise resolution accept- 
able to the orthodox No-changers and the Swarajists, That the 
Swarajists were not fully satisfied with the draft appeared from the 
speech of Pandit Motilal Nehru in support of the resolution. Mr. 
Das also took the same attitude when he rose to second the resolu¬ 
tion in the open Congress. His seconding withont any speech meant 
nothing but want of whole-hearted support. In answer to a straight 
question whether the Swarajists would interpret the Cocanada com¬ 
promise as extending the Delhi permission to coming bye-elections, 
the Pandit said that Sj. Rajagopalachari^ resolution was a com¬ 
promise resolution and that it meant perpetuation of the Delhi per¬ 
mission. He said. “we say» we are Congress, you say, you are 
Congress*'—this was a serious position and it appeared as if small 
parties were again to devote themselves only to capture the 
Congress. Maulana Mahomed Ali's skilful handling however averted 
this and he was especially glad that after the final settlement çaçh 
party could interpret the resolution in its own way. 


10 



Fifth Day s Sitting 

COGANADA^IST JANUARY 1994. 

The Congress met íor the last time on ist January to dispose of 
all business transacted in the Subjfects Committee. The House was 
weary and there was a general desire for the speedy disposal of 
the agenda. Some of the resolutions adopted in the Subjects Com- 
mittee were therefore put from the chair andjpassed without 
disQUssion, 

On Kenya, 

Mr. Muhammad AU, in pntting to vote the resolution of 
greetings and sympathy of the Indian Nation to the Indian 
eommnnity in Kenya, said that the question of Kenya could not 
be solved without the big question of Kenya in índia (Swaraj) 
being solved. The speaker was once told that when Lord 
Sinha went to the Imperial Conference as a representative not of 
índia but of índia's foreign Government the Prime Minister of 
Canada discovered that Lord Sinha did not represent the Nation of 
índia but of an unnational Gov ernment and asked Lord Sinha to g > 
back to índia and return as the representative of a National Govern¬ 
ment, and now Dr. Sapru, his successor, was reminded of the same 
fact by the representative of the Free State of lreland. Though 
slaves could not free slaves, even slaves could express sympathy 
with slaves in their slavery. Hence the message of the Indian 
nation through their delegates, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. George 
Joseph, that the slaves of índia meant no longer to be slaves. Yes- 
terday's decision, he said, had settled all the rrrors of the past Con- 
gresses, Delhi, Gaya, Nagpur or Calcutta, and now tbe decks were 
cleared for action. Now, this Congress must decide to win freedom 
in one year and thereby win the freedom of Kenya. 

The resolution was then passed, 

Two Resolutions 

Two other resoíutions were also put from the chair and carried. 
One appointed a Committee of four residents of Ceylon to report on 
the conditions of life to which the South Indian labourers in Ceylon 
are subjected, and the other authorised the Working Committee to 
perform the duties of the Civil Disobedience Committee appointed 
at the Delhi Congress. 

The Akali Sikhs 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu then moved: “This Congress declares that 
the attack made by the Government on the Shiromani Gurudwara 
Prabbandak Committee and the Akali Dal is a direct challenge to 
the right çf free assgçiation of all Indiana for non-violent actmties, 
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and being convinced tbat the blow is aimed at all movements for 
freedom, resolves to stand by the Sikhs and calls npon Hindus, 
Mussalmans, Christians, Parsis and all people of índia to render all 
possible help to the struggle, including assistance with men and 
money. The Congress authorises the All-India Congress Committee 
to take all necessary steps in this behalf. 

Dr. Kitchlew, convener of the Satyagraha Committee, empha- 
sised his view that the Akaii struggle was now a National struggle 
and any defeat of the Akalis for want of help from the Congress 
would afiect the prestige of this National Assembly. They must 
all emulate the example of the non-violent Sikhs and be prepared for 
Civü Disobedience at any moment. 

On An All India Khadi Board. 

The most important resolution authorised the appointment of an 
All-India Khaddar Board to organise and carry on Khaddar work. 
Moulana Shaukat Ali who moved it described his own position on 
the Board. 

The Board consists of Sjts. Jamnalal Bajaj (Chairman), 
VaUabhbhai Patel, Maganlal Gandhi, Kewa Shankar Jagjivan, Velji 
Nappu Belgaumwale, Moulana Shaukat Ali and Shankarlal Banker 
(Secretary) 

The Board shall hold Office for three years and vacancies are to 
be filled in by the rest of the members. A report and statement of 
accounts shaü be presented to the A. I. C, C. at its annual meeting 
and whenever calied for, the Board will act as the central authority on 
behalf of the A. i. C, C. Wilh regard to Khaddar work, and in co~ 
operation with the Provincial Congress CommitteeR it will supervise 
and control the Khaddar Boards established by Provincial Congress 
Committees and organise new ones in co-operatíon with the P. C, Cs. 
where they do not exiwt. 

The mover said that his position on this Khaddar Board w&s 
that of a big drum (L^ghter.) 

Mr. Mahomed Ali:—Then we will continue to beat the birr drum 
(loud laughter.) 

u Look at this ungrateful brother/' retorted Mr, Shaukat Al 
amid roars of laughter, and continuing made a strong appeal to the 
assembly to spin yarn and wear khaddar even if they could not 
shake ofí this Government, By the time Mr. Gandhi carne back 
from gaol they could, at least, present before their chief an Índia 
ciad completely in khaddar, 

Mr. VaUabhbhai Patel in seconding the resolution said that 
this Board might have to raise loans in order to carry on the 
khaddar programme, If this Board would establish a reputatk 
for raising loans in the open market in a more convenient manner 
íhaia tb« Goveiameat» wbicb bas pó?:'? to tax tfee people and \o 
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govern the people by force, then this Congress would have replaced 
the Government of force. They might ask, what was there in 
khaddar ? They must remember tbat the votes at the last general 
elections went to khaddar caps. A letter had been received by the 
Satyagrahis of Borsad that they would not molest people dressed 
ín khaddar and with white caps on. That was the magic of khaddar. 
There were great potentialities for khaddar worfe in índia 
and be, the refore, asked the Congress to give their moral support to it.‘ 

Mr. J. M. Ghose alone struck a different note. He thought that 
khaddar was not a workable programme. A man working at the 
charka for the whole day could not earn more than two annas. 
Unless there was protectmn, it was impossible to carry their pro¬ 
gramme to a success. As he proceeded to explain his views, the 
Presidentfs bell rang and the speaker withdrew. Later from his 
seat he withdrew his opposition, and the resolution was carried 
amidst applanse. 

INDIAN EMIGRATION 

Another resolution put from the chair advised the people of 
índia to consider the question of stopping all kinds of emigration 
from índia for labour purposes and called upon the Working Com- 
mittee to examine the matter and report to the All-índia Congress 
Committee. 

Next Congress 

Mr. Kowgalji of Karnatakanext invited the next Congress to his 
Province and promised not to change the resolution passed yesterday 
on Non-Co-operation. The devotion of Karnataka to Mahatma 
Gandhi was, he assured, so great that they would see Mahatma 
Gaadhi as the President of the Congress. The Congress accepted the 
invitation of Karnataka. 

The Congress next expressed its thanks to the retiring Secretaries 
and elected in their places Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Kitchlew 
and Mr. Deshpande. 

Recbption Committee^ Thanks 

Mr. Konda Venkatappayya, on behalf of the Reception Com- 
mittee, thanked those who made the Cocanada session of the Congress 
the great success it had been. The Reception Committee had on it 
four thousand persons belonging to vilíages, as well as towns, makíng 
this Congress pre-eminently a people # s gathering. He thanked the 
Municipality for their heip in various direcHons and the Railway 
authorities for their liberal arrangements to suit the convecSbace of 
delegates and visitors. The army o t Volunteers, several of whom 
including the Captain had been co gaol, were also thanked for the 
admirable manner in which tl 3y acquitted tbemselves during the 
long session. Mr. Venkatappayya, concluding, Said that the Congress 
was more united to-day than in the Delhi sessita* This unity was 
bronght about by Mr* Mabomed Ali thjtmgh his tact mi 
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Mr. L. Subbarao proposed a vote of thanks to the President 
which was supported by Mr. Vaidya and Mr. Prakasam. All paid 
eloquent tributes to the masterful personality of Mr. Mahomcd 
AU. wbo believed that Indians knew how to unite against a common 
enemy. The last speaker (Mr. Prakasam) referred to the change 
that had taken place in Mr. Peter Zavitsky, who was an American 
journalist visitor to the Congress, who bafore coming to this assembly 
was clad ia his usual costume was now dressed in khaddar, wearing 
a white cap. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, on behalf of the assemblage, thanked the 
Andhras for their hospitality and special’y mentioned the name of 
Mr. Sambamurthi. Pandit Motilal Nehru endorsed Mrs. Naidu*s 
obscrvations. 

Sardar Mangai Singh of the Gurudwara Committee joined in 
paying his own tribute to the Congress on behalf of the Sikhs. 

The Presidentas Concluding Speech 

Moulana Mahommed Ali in bringing the Session to a close 
said :— 

We are to-day in a new year : let us ring out the old and ring 
in the new. Let us with the new year start a new era. What 
right has Mr. Kowjalgi greater than myself to invite the Congress 
to Bijapur ? My name is Mahomed Ali Bijapurkar, and as such, 

I formally deny the right of Mr. Kowjalgi to take my place. The 
Reception Committee has already been thanked by Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, by Pandit Motila 1 Nehru and others. I should also like to 
thank them not only on behalf of the delegates, but on my own 
behalf. The Chairman of the Reception Committee has thanked 
the owners of this plot of land, the municipality, the merchants 
and practising lawyers. That shows that there is use even for 
co-operating with the lawyers. May I also express our thanks 
vO those leaders of the Liberal and the Justice Partiesin this province 
who have responded most cordially to ou invitation ? One of the 
leading lights of liberalism and j ournalism thanks that I am changed 
beyond rccognisation. I am afraid my friend had never recognised 
me before (laughter). However, it is not my íault; I am a No- 
changer. I hope this nan is wrong in saying that there is 
nothing in common between these non-co-operators and the liberais, 
for I hope one thing is common between us and that is the love 
Of this land (cheers). I h^ ve already stated in my opening address, 
and I repeat it, that we will not have to wait very long for a united 
Congress not only of the No*c? mgers and Swarajists but arso * 
Liberais and Moderates in th ; Hnd. We shall alwa> ibea com* 
bined and .íited Congress, But, then, I am not quite sure we are 
gojtnq to have Püother Congress in Bijapur; Ido notwant that 
thb i-ecDtd of the Congress over which I preside . should be beaten 
by the Bijapur Congress over which my friend Mr, Kowjalgi wantg 
■ to prçsiiàfi 
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Work of the Session. 

Friends, let this be the last Congress and let us at Bijapur opeix 
THE Parliament of índia (Loud and Prolonged applause). I thank 
the Volunteers, in spite of the fact that they are not such disciplined 
peopleas I and my friend Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who is one of 
our rtew Secretaries. I feel certain that there was plenty oi love and 
w illin gness in them and a deep desire to serve the country and those 
who were wor ki ng for the country. I have never in all my liie seen 
crowds more enthusiastic, more alive, more intensely national than 
the crowds that I have been privileged to see both at Bezwada in 
1921 and at Cocanada now. i ieel certain that, if we resolve to start 
a campaign of Civil Disobedience, Andhradesa will be able to give 
us some men who shall match our Akali brothers in bravery and 
courage, something like 50,000 to carry on the campaign of Civil 
Disobedience in the same peaceful manner as our Akali brothers are 
doing. And last of all, I would like to thank our SubjectsCom- 
mitteè. They lost time and I lost temper. But while you think 
that we were wasting our time, I would like to remind you that the 
dish that we have prepared for you is not a European dish which 
could be cooked in hve minutes by an electric stove. Ours has been 
the curry which is slowly cooked up for several hours in order to be 
a tasteful dish. If we have spent much time in bringing resolutions 
before you, I assure you that time has been spent in doing our best. 
Needless speeches have been made, needless amendments have been 
put forward and needless divisions called ior, but yet I felt that the 
■greatest desire on the part of the Subjects Committee was to see that 
their work was well done and that they should not bring anything 
here of which they should ieel ashamed. However, every Congress 
r^ets the President that it deserves, and if 1 have íailed in being 
always courteous to my friends, I hope they will remember that this 
is their own Karma ^laughter). And this reminds me of another 
Karma to which allusion was made by my big brother. He said he 
should have been made the President and not I (laughter). Even 
without being made the President, he has been worshipped iar more 
than I myseli. (Renewed laughter). There is a saying which means 
tha t the iat man is always a respected man. Mo matter how I could 
rise to the height of the occasion, I could never equal that man who 
is 7 ft. by 5ft. In order to remove this inequality between us, God 
evidently chose me to be the President of the Congress and him to 
be the peace-maker. (Moulana Shaukat Ali rang the President'al beli 
at this stage, as if to remind Moulana Mahomed Ali that his time 
was up, and evoked a loud burst of laughter írom the House)* He 
also told you that he was the big drum, and naturally, I said, as the 
President of the Congress, that it would be my bounden duty to beat 
the big drum (loud laughter). Then he told you of some childish 
tales, how he used to clothe himself in hne English flannels and 
beautiful French silks. And * ais ; , Karma again that he m charge 
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of the Khaddar Board. He told you how he beat you black and blue, 
and again, it is Karma that I am going to beat him now (laughter). 

The future Indian Republic. 

I retire now, I hope, as the last President of the last Congress* 
The first PRESIDENT of the FIRST INDIAN REPUBLIC or, at 
any rate of the first National Government should preside at Bijapur 
over our National Parliament (Cheers). Friends, forget not when you 
go from this place that there is one man still in prison who does not 
ask you to free him but who certainly asks you to free yourselves, for 
in your freedom is his freedom as well (Hear, hear). And in your 
hands, I once more remind you, is the key of the Yerrawada jail. I 
think we ha ve found the metal of which that key is made in Andhra- 
desa (Cheers). Let us use the key!and open the gates of the Yerrawada 
jail. Swaraj will ha ve no ambiguity about it when once you have 
wonit underMahatma GandhFs leadership. I ask you, friends, once 
again, to remember him now and to stand up, every one of you, and 
raise three times the cry “ Mahatma Gandhi-Ki-Jai.” (Loud and 
and prolonged shouts of “ Jai”). 

The proceedings of the Congress thus terminated. 

A Cosmopolitan Dinner 

The same evening the members of the Reception Committee 
gave a cosmopolitan dinner to all the delegates and visitors of the 
Congress. Men and women of all castes and creeds, Hindus and 
Mussalmans alike and a few untouchables as well, three or four 
thousands all put together, sat together in the Reception Com- 
mittee^ dinner hall and had a very sumptuous dinner. Moulana 
Mohamed Ali was given a seat in the midst of orthodox Hindus, while 
his wife and mother were cordially received by the Hindu ladies. 
The dinner was strictly vegetarian and contained very rich dishes. 
After dinner was over, a few speeches were made and the Moulana 
was loudly cheered by all as he drove back to his hut. 


THUS ENDED THE COCANADA CONGRESS 



Resolutions of the 
Cocanada Congress 192J 

The following is the full text of the resolutions adopted by 
the 38th Indian National Congress held at Cocanada. 

[The Resolution atnending the Congress Constitution is not induded 
here—'See p* 114 ] 

This Congress places on record ita deep sense of loss at the 
demiseof Si. S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar and Babu Aswrai Kumar 
J 5 S! Uo had renderei invaluable Services m the cause of 

the Tto Congress also records with grief the death of Sjt. Hardeo 
Narayan Singh and of Pandit Pratap Naryan Bajpeyx who brayely 
suffered imprisonment imposed upon them and contracted serious 
illness during their incarceration and preferred death to release under 
dishonourable condition. 

The National Pact 

Resolved that the Committee appointed by the Delhi session 
of the Congress do call for further opimon on the draft of 
and critidsm on the Indian National Pact and submit for 
further reoort by the 3ist March. 1924, to the A. I. C. C. for íts 
coníderation and S. Amarsingh of Jhabbal be mcluded mtheplace 
of S. Mebtab Singh who is now in jail. 

VOLUNTEER ORGANISATION. 

This Congress is of opinion that in order to train the people of 
índia and make them efíective Instruments for the carrying out of 
National Work on the lines laid down by the Congress, it is necessary 
to have a trained and disciplined body of workers under the control 
and supervision of the A. I. C.C. except asregards its internai manage- 
ment. This Congress, therefore, welcomes the tne formation of the 
AU-India Vplunteer Organisation and accords it its full support. 

Separate Congress Departments. 

Resolved that this Congress hereby calls upon the Working 
Committee to prepare and submit at as early a date as possible to 
the A I. C C for its consideration, a scheme of organisation of 
separate Congress Departments for more sufficiently, expeditiously 
and uninterruptedly carrying out the various items of the programme 
of constructive work under its supervision and control. 

That the Working Committee should also submit a scheme of 
National Service of paid workers who would carry out the work of 
the various departments and provide adec[uate and sufíicient Central 
and Provincial Secretariats and local Office establishments. 

That this Congress authorisea the A. 1 . C. C. to adopt theso 
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schemes withsueh raodiôcations as lt may deem necessary and to 
put them into force at the earliest pos^ible date. 

The Compromise Resolution —The Trxple Boycott. 

This Congress reafürms the Non-oo-operation resolutions 
adopted atCalcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gaya and Delhi. 

Since doubts have been raised bv reason of theNon-co-operation 
resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council entry whether 
there has been any change in the policy of the Congress regarding 
the triple boyc^tt, this Congress afidrms that the principie and policy 
of that boycott remain unaltered. 

This Congress further declares that the said principie and policy 
form the foundation of constructive work and appeals to the nation 
to carry out the programme of constructive work as adopted at 
Bardoli and nrepare for the adoption of Givil Disobedience. This 
Congress calls upon every Provincial Congress Committee to take 
immediate steps in this behalf with a view to the speedy attainment 
of our goai. 

On Kenya Indians. 

This Congress sends the greetings and sympathy of the Nation 
to the Indian community in Kenya and, while adhering to the 
opinion that unless Swarajya is won for índia the sufferings and 
grievances of Indians abroad cannotbe properly remedied, authorises 
Mrs. Saroiini Naidu and Mr. George Joseph to attend the forth- 
coming Indian Congress in Kenya and study the situation and advise 
the Indian Community there as to what steps they should take in 
carrying on their struggle against the insults and in justices imposed 
upon them; 


On Indians Abroad. 

In view of the humiliating treatment accorded to Indian labourers 
in various parts of the British Empire, this Congress advises the 
people of índia to consider the question of stopping all kinds of 
emigration from índia for labour purposes, and calls upon the Work- 
ing Committee to appoint a small Committee to examine the matter 
in all aspects and report to the All-índia Congress Committee. 

On the Akalis. 

Th ; s Congress declares that the attack made by the Government 
on the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabhandak Committee and the Akali 
.Dal is a direct challenge to the right of free association of all Indians 
for non-violent activities, and being convinced that the blow is 
aimed at all movements for freedom, resolves to stand by the Sikbs 
and calls upon Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, Parsees and all 
people of índia to render all possible assistance to the Sikhs in the 
present struggle, incíuding assistance with men and money, 

The Congress authorise the All-índia Çongre§$ Çonroitteç tO 
take all necessary steps in this behalf» 

10(a) 
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Satvagraha Committee. 

Resolved that this Congress authorises the Working Committee 
of the AlUIndia Congress Committee to perform the duties of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee appointed at the Delhi Session of the 
Congress and further resolves that the Satyagraha Committee do 
hence-forward oease to exist as a separate Committee, 

SjT» VlNAVAK DAMODAR SaVARRAR. 

Tliis Congress condemns the continued incarceration of Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar, and expresses its sympathy with Dr, N, D. 
Savarkar and other members of his family, 

All^India Khaddar Board 

It is resolved that an AlHndia Khaddar Board be formed con« 
msting of Sjts. JamnalalBajaj (Chairman), Vallabhbhai Patel, Magan. 
lai Gandhi, Reva Shanker Jagjivan Jhaveri, Velji Nappu Belgaum 
Walia, Shaukat Ali and Shankerlal Banker as Seeretary, with full 
power to organise and carry on Khaddar work throughout Mdia 
under the general supervision of the All índia Congress Committee, 
and to raise funds (including loans) therefor in addition to allot* 
ments that may be made from the Central Funds. The Board shall 
hold office for three years, any vacancies to be filled in by the rest 
of the members. A report and statement of accounts shall be presen- 
ted to the A I. C. C. at its annual meeting and whenever else called for. 
The Board will act as Central Authority on behalf of the A. I. C. C. 
with regard to Khaddar work and in co-operation with Provincial 
Congress Committees it will surpervise and control the Khaddar 
Board established by Provincial Congress Committees and organise 
new ones in co-operation with the P. C Cs. where they do not exist. 

Out-going Secretaries. 

This Congress places on record its grateful thanks for the 
valuable Services rendered by the out-going General Secretaries. 

Office Bearersí 

Resolved that the following office-bearers be appointed. 

General Secretaries. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew. 

Sjh Gangadharrao Deshpande. 

Treasurers. 

Sjt, Velgi Lakhamsi Nappu. Sjt. Reva Shankar Jagjivan Jahveri, 
Axjditors, 

Resolved that Messrs. C. H. Sopariwalla and Co. be appointed 
auditors for the year. 

Next Congress, 

This Congress resçlves that its next sessions will be held in 

Karnatal?, 
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N. C. O. Resolutions 

Calcutta—Nagpur—Ahxnedabad—Gaya— Delhi— Coconada 

We give below the íull texts of resolutions passed at the various sessions 
of the Indian National Congress commencing from the Calcutta Specxal 
Sessãon under the Presidency of Laia Lajpat Rai. 

CALCUTTA SPECIAL SESSION, SEPT. 1920 

“In view of the fact fchat on the Khilafat question both the Indian and Im¬ 
perial Govemments have signally failed in their duty towards the Mussalmana of 
índia, and the Prime Minister has deliberately broken his pledged word given to 
them and that it is the duty of every non-Moslem Indian in every legitimate 
manner to assist his Mussalraan brother in his attempt to remove the religious 
calamity that has overtaken him ; 

“And in view of the fact that in the matter 'of the evenfes of April 1919 both 
the Governments have grossly neglected or failed to protect the innocenfc‘people 
of the Punjab and punish officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour 
towards them and exonerated Sir Michael 0’Dwyer who proved himself directJy 
or indirectly responsible for most of the official crimes and callous to the suffer- 
ings of the people placed under his administration, and that the debate in the 
House of Commons and especially in the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lac k 
of sympafchy with the people of Índia and showed virtual support of the syetema» 
tic terrorism and frightfulness adopted in the Punjab, and that the latesi Vice- 
regal pronouncement íb pioof of aa enbire absence of repentanee in the mattere 
of the Khilafat and the Punjab; 

This Congressos of opinion that fchore can be no contentment in Índia wifck» 
out the redreeB of the two afore-mentioned wrongs and that the only effectual 
means to vindicate national nonouT and to prevenb a repetition of similar wrongs 
in future is the establishment ot Swarajya. This Congress la further of opinion 
fchat there is no course lett open for the people of índia but to approve of, and 
adopt the policy of, progressive Non-violent Non-Co-operation inaugurateü by Mr, 
Gandhi untü the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is estabiished. 

**And in as muoh as a beginning should be made by the classes who Li 7 e 
hifcheTto moulded and represenGed public opinion ,* and masmuch as Government 
eonsolidates its power through tities and honours bestowed on the people, throngh 
fiohoolo controlied by it, its Law courts and its Legislativo Councils, and inasmuch 
as it is desiiable in the prosecution of the movement to take the miumum ri.sk 
and to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment of the desired 
objecfc, the Congress earnestly advises the 

(a) surrender of tities and honorary offices and resign&tion from nominafceá 
seats in local bodies \ 

(b) refusal to atfcend Government levees* durbars and ofcher official and semi* 
official functions held by Government officials in their honour; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of chüdren from schoois and colleges owned, aidid or 
qontrolied by the Government and } in place of such schoois and colleges, eetabliah- 
sftent of National iqfcools and Colleges in the vwíqm proviam , 
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(d) gradual boycott of Biltlsh courts by Lawyers and litigants and establish- 
ment of pxivate arbitration courts by their aid for the settlement of private 
disputes; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring clasBes to offei 
themselves as recruits for Service in Mesopotamia : 

(f) Withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election to the Beformed 
Counciis and refusal on the part of the voteis to vote for any candidate who may, 
deBpite the Oongress advice, ofer himself for eleetion ; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods. 

“And ínasmuch as Non*co-opeiation has been conceived as a measuTe of dis* 
cipline and self-sacriüce without which no nation can make real progress, and 
in as much as an opportunity should be given in the very first stage of Non-Oo- 
operation to every man, woman and child, for such discipline and self-sacrifice, 
fchi 8 Oongress advises adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vaat scaJe, and 
in as much as the existing milis of Índia with indigenous capital and control do 
not manufacture sufficient yarn and sufíicient cloth for the requirements of the 
nation, and are not likely to do so for a long time to come, this üongress adviBes 
immediate stimulation of further manufacture on a large scale by means of 
reviving haDd-spinning in every home and handweaving on the part of the 
millions of weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable callmg 
for want of encouragement.” 


NAGPUR SESSION, DEC. 1920 

“Whereas in the opinion of the Oongress the existing Government of Índia 
bas foiíeited the confidence of the countiy, and 

“ Whereas people of Índia are now deteimmed to establish Swaraj, and whereas 
ali methods adopted by the people of Índia priur to the last Fpeciai bession of 
th... Indian National Oongress have Jailed to secure due xecognition oí their rights 
and libe- '*ies and the redress of their many and grievous wiongs, more specially 
in reference to Khilafat and the Punyab : 9 


“Now this OongTess, while re-uffirming the resolution on Non-violent Non* 
Oo-operation passtd at the típecial Session of the Oongress at Oaicutta, declares 
that the entire or any part or parts of the schemt of Non-violent Non-co-opera- 
tion with the.renunciation of voluntaiy association with the present Government 
at one end and the refusal to pay taxes at the othei, should be p«c in force at a 
time to be determmeü by either the indian National Oongress or the AU-lndia 
Oongress Committee, and that in the meanwhile, to perpare the country for it 
effective steps should continue to be taken in that behaíí— J * 


“(a) by calling upon the parents and guardians of school children, and not 
the chilaren themselves, under the age of 16 yeaxs to make greater efíoxfcs ior che 
purpose of withdrawing them from such schools as are owned, aided, or in any 
way controlle<J by the Government and concurrently to provide íor their train* 
ing in national schools or by such other means as be withm their Dower in 
the absence of such schools 5 * 

"(b) by callmg upon students of the age of 16 and over to withdraw with* 
out delay, urespective of consequencesj fiom institutions owned, aided or in anv 
way controlled by Government, it they feel that it ie against their consciente 
to continue m mstiintions which are dominated by a system o* government 
which the nation has solemnly resolved to bring to an end and advisme such 
students either to devote thembelves to some speciai Service in ooanection with 

ÍMtSoM? PW8t “° Tement 01 t0 C0pCmue «** edncation in national 
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“(c) by calling upon trustees, managers and teachers of Grovemment-affilia- 
ted or aided schools and Mumcipalities and Local Boards to help to nationahse 
them ; 

*‘{d) by calling upon lawyers to make greater efiorts to suspend their prac- 
tice and to devote their attenüion to nationai Service includmg boycott ol law 
couros by litigants and fellow lawyers and the settlement of disputes by private 
arbitration.; 

“(e) in order to make índia economically independent and self-contained, 
by calling upon merchancs and traders to carry oug a gradual boycott of foreign 
trade relations, to encourage hand-spinning and hand-weavmg and in that behaif 
by having a scheme of economic boycott planned and formulated by a committee 
ot experts to be nommated by the All-lndia üongress Committee ; 

“(f) and generally, in as much as self-sacriíice is essential to the suceess of 
non-co-operation, by calling upon every section and every man and woman in 
the country to make the utmost possible contribution of self-sacrifice to the 
nationai movement; 

“(g) by orgamsing a Committee in each village or group of villages with 
a provincial central organisation in the principal cities ot each provmce for the 
purpose of acceleiating the progress ot aon-co-operation ; 

‘‘(h) by organiaing a band of nationai workers for a Service to be called the 
Indian National Service ; and 

“( 1 ) by taking efíective sfceps to raise a nationai fund to be called the All- 
lndia Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund for the purpose of hnancmg the foregomg 
National Service and Non-co-operation in general. 

“This Congrees congratulates the nation upon the pTogress made so far in 
working the programme of Non-co-operation, especially with regaid to the boycott 
of councils by the voters, and claims m the ciicumecances m vvhich they have 
been brought mto existence, that the new Councils do not repreeent the country 
and trusts that those, wh nave aliowed themseives to be elected inspitp of the 
dehberate abstention from the polis of an overwhelming majority of their cons- 
tituents, will see their way to resign their seats m the councü and that if they 
retain their seats *te of the declared wish of their respectivo constituencies 
in direct negation of the principie of dsmocracy, the electors wiil stadaously 
refrain from aakmg for any political Service from such Counciilors. 

‘‘The Congress iv ^mses the growing friendliness betwe**" the police and the 
soldiery and the peopie, and hopes that the former will reíuse to subordmate 
their creed and country to the tuiülment of orders ot their officers, and, by 
courteous and considerace behaviour towards the peopie, will remove therepruaeh 
hitherto levelied against them that they e ”e devaod or any regard for the feeiings 
and sentiments of their own peopie. 

“And the Congress appeals to all pecple in Government employment, pending 
the call of the nation for resignation ot their Service, to help the nationai cause by 
importmg greater kindness and scricter honesty in their deahngs with their 
peopie and fearlessly and openly to attend all popular gathermga whilst refram* 
mg from any active part therein and more speciaily by openly rendermg financiai 
kssistance to the nationai movement. 

<‘This Congress desires to lay special emphasis on Non-violpnce being the 
integral part of the Non-c w *operation resolution and invites the attention c . the 
peopie to the fact that * aon-vicJence in word and deed is as essential betweea 
peoples themseives as in respoct of the $overnment f and this Congress is of 
opijr.oa that the spinfc of is not osly contmy to the growtfc of a spiiit 
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of demooracy but actually retards the enforcement, if necessary, of the other 
stages ot Non-co-operation. 

“Jfinally, in oíder that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs may be redressed 
and {âwara]ya estabJished within one year, this Congress urges upon all public 
bodies wiietner affihafced to the Congress or otherwiae to devote tbeir exclusive 
attentiou to the promotion of Non-Violence and Non-Üo-operation witü the 
uoverament, and masmuch as tue movemenfc of Non-Oo-operation can only 
succeed by complete co-operation amongst the people themselves, this Congress 
calls upon puolic associations to advanoe Hindu-Musiim unity, and the Hindu 
tíeiegaces of chis Congress call upon the leading Hindus to settle all disputes 
between tírahmins and non-Brahmms, wheievei they may be existmg, and to 
make a speciai eífort to nd Hmauism ot the reproach ot untouehabiUiy, and 
respectíuUy urges the religioua heads to help the giowing desire to leform 
Hinduism m the matter ot m treatment oi the suppiessed classes.” 

AHMEDABAD SESSION, DEC. 1921 

** Whereas since the holding of the lasfc National Congress the people of índia 
have found from actual expenence that by reason oí adoption of Non-violent 
$on*co-Qperation the country has made gxeat advance m teailessness, self- 
Bacriíice and selí-respect, ana whereas the movement has greatly damaged the 
prestige ot the Government, and whereas on the whole the country is rapidly 
progretísing toward Swaraj, this Congress coníixms the xeBolution adopted at the 
speciai Session ot the Congress at (jaloutta and re-afhrmed at Nagpur and places 
on recoid the hxed determination of the Congress to continue the piogramme of 
Non-Vioient Non-Co-operation with greater vigour than hitnerto in such mannei 
aB each province may determine (tili the Punjab and the Khilatat wrongs are 
redressed and í$wara 3 is estabiished and the cuntrol of the Government of índia 
pasBes mto the hands of the people from that oí an irresponsibie Corporation), 

**And whereas hy reason of the chreat utfcered by fíis Excellency the Viceroy 
in his recent speeches and the consequent represou started by the Government 
oí índia m the vanous provmces by way of diabandment of Voiunteer Corps and 
foroible piohibition of pubiic ana even Committee meetmgs m an íllegal and 
high-banded manner and by the arrest ot many Congress workera m several 
provinces, and whereas this lepressum is maniteaily mtendeü to stiíie all Congress 
and Khuaíat activitiea and depnve the public ot their assibtance, this Congress 
resolves that ail acuvities of the Congress be suspended as tar as necessary and 
appeals to all, quietiy and wicüout any demonstrauun, to oto themselves for 
arrest by beioagiag to the Voiunteer organisatioa to be íorraeU throughout tho 
country in terms of the resolutiona ot the Wor&mg Cumeattee amved at m 
Bombay on the 23rd day ot November last, provided that no one sball be acceoted 
m voiunteer who does not siga the íoiiowing pledge 

The Voxottbebs’ FIiBdgb. 


“With GÔD as witness I solemnly declare that j— 

1 , I wish to be a member of the National Voiunteer Corpo. 

S So long aa I remata a member of the corps I sball remata Non-violent 
ín Word and deed and sball eainestly endeavour to be Non-violent in intent sinÜI 
I belteve that as Índia is circumstanced, Non-violenoe alon e can belD 
Khilafat and the Punjab and lesutc in the attainment of Swarai and oonsolid. 
troa ot unity among all the raoes and commamties oí Índia wbethei Hir,w!’ 
Unssalman, Sikh, Parei, Chtiatian or Jew, 

% l bsüoTO in and sball endeavour always to promote Euch unity. 
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4. t believo in Swadeshi as essential for Indía 8 s eeonomieal and moral 
salvation, and shall use hand-spun hand-woven Khaddar to the exclusion of 
every other cloth. 

5. As a Hindu t believe in the justice and necessifcy of removing fche evil 
of nntouchability and shall on all possible occasions seek personal contact 
with and endeavour to render Service to the submerged classes. 

6 . I shall caTry out the insfcructionsof my superior offícers, and all the 
regulations not inconsietent with the spirit of this pledge prescribed by the 
Volunteer Board ot the Working Oommifctee or any other agency establiahed 
by the Congress. 

7. I ara prenared to suffer imprisonment, assault, orj even DEATH for the 
sake of my religion and my country withoufc resentment. 

8 . Tn theevent of my imprisonment I shall not claim from the CongTess 
any support for my family or dependents. 

“This Congress trusts that every person of the age of 18 and over will imrae- 
diately join the Volunteer Organisations. 

“Notwithstanding the prociaraations prohibiting public meetings and in 
as rauch as Committee meetings bave been attempfced to be conetrued as public 
meetings, this Congress advises the holding of Committee meetings and of public 
meetings, the latter in enclosed places and by tickets and by previous announce- 
ments at which as far as possible only speakers previously announced shall 
deli ver written sneeches, care being taken in every case to avoid risk of provo- 
cation and possible violenoe by the public in consequence. 

Civil Disobedience 

“This Congress is fuTther of opinion that Civil Disobedience is the only ciri- 
lised and effective substitute for an armed rebellion whenever every other remedy 
for pTeventing arbitrary, tyTannical and eraasoulating use nf authority by indi¬ 
viduais or Corporation has been trieri, and therefore advises all Congress workers 
and others who believe in peaceful methnds and are convinced that there is no 
remedy save some kind of sacrifice to dislodge the existing Government from its 
position of perfect irresnonsibility to the people of índia to organize Individual 
Civil Dteobedience and Mass Civi Disobedipuce, when the mass of the people have 
been suf&ciently trained in the methods of Nbn-violenre and otberwise in terms of 
the resolution thereon of the last meeting of the AH-India Congress Committee 
held at Delhi. 

“This Congress is of opinion that in oTder to cnncentrate atfcention npon Civil 
Disobedience, whether mass or individual, whether of an offensive or defensive 
charaoter, under proper Pafeguards and nndeT instrnotinns to be issned from 
time to time by the WoTking Committee or the Provincial Congress Committee 
concemed, all other Congress activities should be susnended whenever and 
wherever and to the extent to which it may be found necessary. 

“This Congress calls unon all students of the age of 18 and over. particnlarly 
fchose 8tndying in the national institutions, and the staflp thereof immedíately to 
sign tbe foregoing pledge and become members of the National Volunteer CoTps. 

“In view of the impending arrest of a laTge numbeT of CongTess woTkers, 
this congress wbilst requiring the ordinary raachinery to remain intact and tn 
be utilized in the ordinary manr.er wheneveT feasible. hereby annoints until 
furfcher instructions Mahatma Gandhi as the sole exeoutive authority of tbe 
congress and investa bim with the full powers of the All-India congress 
committee including the powers to convene a special session of tbe Oongrpss or of 
the All-India Congress Committee or the WoTking Committee, sucb powers to ba 
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exeroiaed befcween any two sessíons of the All-India Congress Committee, and 
also with the power to appomt a euccessor in emergency, 

“Tbis Congress bereby confers upon tbe said euccessor and all subsequent 
euccessors appointed in turn by tbeir predeceeaors all his aforeeaid powerB. 

“Provided tbat nothing in tbis resolufcion sball be deemed to authorise 
Mahatma Gandhi or any of tbe afoTesaid Buccessors to conoluüe any terms of 
peace with the Government nf índia or tbe British Government without the 
previous sanction of tbe All-India CongTes8 committee to be finally ratified by 
congress specially convened for the purpose, and provided also tbat tbe present 
creed of the congress sball in no case be altered by Mabatma Gandhi or his 
BncceBSors except with tbe leave of the Congress first obtained, 

€, Tlils Congress congratulatea all those patriote who are now undeígoing 
imprisonment for tbe sake of tbeir conscience or country and reaÜBe that their 
sacrifico has considerably hastened the advent of Sw$raj. 

GAYA CONGRESS, DEC. 1923 

‘Whereas, tbe boycott of couucils carried out during the elections beld in 1920 
bas deetroyed tbe moral strength of tbe institations tbrough wbicb the Govern¬ 
ment tboaght to consolidate its power and carry on its irresponsible rale, and 

‘Whereas, it ia necessary again for tbe people of índia to withhold partici- 
pation in tbe elections of the next year, aa an easential part of the programme of 
Non-violent Non-co-operation. 

‘Thifl Congress resolves to a^vise tbat all votersdo abstain from Btanding aa 
candidates for any of tbe councils and from voting for any candidate offering 
biraself as Bucb in diaregard of tbis advice and signify tbe abstention in such 
manner as the AlMndia Congress committee may instrucfe in tbat behalf.* 

DELHI SPECIÀL CONGRESS, SEPT. 1923. 

"While reaffirming its adherence to the principie of Non-Co« 
operation, this Congress declares that such Congressmen as have no 
religious or other conscientious objections against entering the 
legislatures are at liberty to stand as candidates and to exercise the 
right of voting at the forthcoming elections, and this Congress there- 
fore suspends all propaganda against entering Councils. The 
Congress at the same time calls upon all Congressmen to double their 
eSorts to carry out the constructive programme of their great 
Leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and by united endeavour to achieve 
Swaraj at the earliest possible moment.” 


COCANADA CONGRESS, DEC. 1923. 
(See the CompromUe Besólution P. IBS) 



TENTH SESStON OF THE 

All-India Khilafat Couference 

COC AN ADA—'27 TB. DE GE MB SB 1928. 

The tenth All-India Khilafat Conference met at 8 a,m. in a 
special and spacious pandal erected for the occasion. 

Àssoonasthe Conference assembled aflag, saidtohave 
been presented to the Indian Muslims by Khilafat-ul-Musalmin, 
was brought in procession and the whole audience rose to pay 
homage to it amidst cries of “Allah-oÀkbar 

The prooeedings began wifch prayers from ‘Àl-KG^n.* Tben tbô 
Chairman of the Recepfcion Committaa, Mr. Anwar ul sarnan, read 
his address, Ha wished prosperity to the Turkish Repnblic 
and argôd redoubling of efforts to secure freedom of Khilafat, 
H* deprecated Shuddi and Sangaíhan movemonts and urged their 
abaudomnent* 

Dr. Ansari fchen proposed Moulana Shanlcafc Ali to the chair in a 
fôlicitous speech seconded by Messrs. Jawahirlal Nebru, Yakub Hassan 
and ofchers, The President was then garlandod amidst cheers. 

The Presidential Address. 

The following is the translation of Moulana Shaukat Alfs 
Presidential address which was delivered in Urdu at the 
All Índia Khilafat Conference, Cocanada. 

,c Allah-o-Akbar 1 Brothers,—It is a matter of great happiness to 
me that, with your permission, in my capacity as President of this 
year's All-India Khilafat Conference held at Cocanada, I am in a 
position to express my views abont the stupendous work we have 
before us. You may be knowing that when released from the Betnl 
jail, we, Mabomed Ali and myself, bothwent straight to Amritsar 
which had become an important battlefield after the Jallianwalla 
tragedy. You had done me the great honour of electing me as Presi¬ 
dent of the Khilafat Conference in my absence this time. When I 
was in jail, I very much wanted that you should once more confer 
upon me this great honour this year also. We could not get any 
news from outside the jail. Nevertheless, accounts of the relaxa- 
tion of efEorts, and unpleasant communal dísturbances did reach us 

n 
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isrom time to time. But I assure you, in spite oí the iron gates of 
the jail and its four walls, never was I dismayed nor did I lose heart 
for a minute. On the contrary, I always felt that the real time of 
work had at last ariived, lt was for this reason that I looked for- 
ward to your confeqring upon me the honour of electing me your 
President a second time so that I might be enabled to relate beíore 
you and the world at large the feelings that surged in my heart in 
the hope that these feelings of mine might perhaps touch the proper 
chorei in your hearts. 

*‘Having heard my story, they are pleased i 

*‘X hear now that they have sent for a story«teller. ,í 

I am grateful to my dear brother and friend, Dr. Kitchlew, and 
also to my revered brother and companion of the Karachi jail, Pir 
Ghulam Majadid Saheb, who, through some mysterious telepatbic 
influences, divined my innermost feelings and withdrew their candi* 
dature for the Presidentship of this Conferenee, 

I hope I can rely on your indulgence if by way of digression I 
avail rnyself of this oppcrtunity to tell you tha f , after a continued 
experience and close comp^nionship of almost four years i have 
found in my brother Saifuddin Kitchlew a sineere, honest, selfless, 
and undaunted and intrepid worleer. Alcng with others he and 
X were co-Secretaries of the Central Khilafat Committee. We 
lived in the same room and were thrown together all the twenty four 
hours of the day. In each other's constant company I had full con- 
trol over i 1 the activities and, instead of being an impediment in 
the way his Services were at all times ungrudgingly placed at my 
disposal. I doubt if my own brother Mahomed AH would have assis- 
ted me so loyally. God be thanked that even in these days of adver- 
sity, we have got amongst us men of such stamp and calibre who com- 
mand the confidence and respect not only of the Punjab but of the 
whole of índia. This is a meagre but sincere acknowledgment of his 
Services that l am making before you form this píatform to-day. As 
to my revered brother Pir Ghulam Mujadid, is there any one amongst 
us hera in this assembly to-day who, having met him once, has not 
carried away with him an indelible impression on his heart, of his 
undoubted sincerity, profound devotion, self*sacrifice and true lslamic 
fervour ? All these noble qualities were fully demonstrated in the 
jail at Karachi, and on coming out of the jail it gave me great 
pleasure to learn that tbe first man who gave whole-hearted support 
to the resumption of Civil Disobedience was our brave Pir Saheb. 
Here is the man who, along with his hundreds of thousands 
of foliowers, will be the first to take the íield and revive the old 
traditions of the sitnple and sincere Muslims of the decayed and 
pristine glories of Islam ! 

No Learned Sermon 

Brothers, you are fully aware ■that I am neither a learned 
theologian nor can i claim to possei-s complete mastery of the 
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political situation of the day, I have also no hesitation in confessing 
that io matters connected with the Khilafat and the Isíamic world» 
many of my coilsagues and co-workers ^possess greater knowledge 
than myself. There is however one thing which impelled me to 
entertain the ambition of presidíng over the deíiberaticn to-day and 
that is that, in the matter of understanding the feelings and 
mentality of the generality of the Mussalmans, the-e is not one 
amongst my co-relgionists who can ciaim greater knowledge than 
myself, I enjoy this privilege not on ! y because I constantly carne 
in contact with tkem, but also as i belong to their own class and 
lacking full knowledge in matters religious and secular, I unhesita- 
tingly drawupon the learning of the Ulemas on the one hand and 
the experience and sagacity of the political leaders on the other, 
and both have always ungrudgingly placed their help and advice 
fentirely at my disposah Do not, gentlemen, therefore, expect to 
hear to-day a learaed address replete with political wisdom and 
sagacity or full of minute intricacies respecting the legal and consti- 
tutional position of the Khilafat, What 1 will say wili be the story 
of the sutferings of the heart of a simple-mindei Mussalman who 
profits from experience and relies on his zeal and love for islam and 
trusting Gjd jumps into the fray regardless of consequences and 
rcnders whatever Service he can. 

4 Oh Bulbul, keep on crying and bewailing.* 

'Uh guest of the Cage, keep on entertaining the Fowleh 

'Be it wailing» crying or heart-burning sigh’, 

*üh thou unhappy heart, keep on doing what thou Can*st/ 

Hopes And AsfiraTions 

Brothers, beíore I open to you the volumes of my br-pes and 
aspirations regarding the work bafore us, I shou;d lfke, with your 
permission, to reiterate plainly and in unequ: vocal terms, the views 
of my co-religionists to the British Government. These views are 
not the views of the learaed and the eduCated section only, but 
are the views of the man in the Street. Also these ideas agitate the 
minds of every Muslim, man or woman, howsoever occupied he cr she 
may be, at least once in 24 hours. Great Britain should clearly 
understand that sufferings and disasters have at last roused the Mus- 
lim world. Every íresh difficulty, hardship and calamity, every fresh 
piunder of a Muslim country, every íresh attempt atdissension ar ong 
the faithful, no matter howsover successful it may appear, sliali nave 
but one and only one -esult,—it will rouse the Mnslim to a greater 
consciousaess of their responsibilities and prepare ihem still better to 
discharge their duties. Muslim. L take back your minds to 1910 
and 19ii and compare the then State of aftairs with the conditions 
obtaining in 1920, 1921» 1922, 1923 and what you see to-day is onlv 
the beginning of what is to follow. Greater d-f&culties are still aheacL 
Every Muslim now understands Great Britain. Ask any Musiaiin 
any part oi the globe—W ho is th® geeat&sx shsvev of Vou 
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will gct only one reply— “Great Britain and the English nation.” 

1 honestly and truly declare that this answer is a correct one. We 
are not fooiish children and cannot permit any one to pull wool over 
our eyes. We cannot be deceived by sweet words. Thank God, we 
have able men amongst us who are capable of shouldering the res- 
poiribilities of lhe most important of the chancellories of Europe. 
We are fully aware that it is due to the wrong Muslim policy of her 
ministers that her Empire .s showing visible sins of disintegration 
and íf our warning is not listened to the result will be nothing but 
wreek and ruin. It is only the b?ginning. 

ATXEMPTING THE IMPOSSIBLE 

To the British Government the President said You may 
hang Maulana Abul Kalam, impale Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib, 
crucify Maulana Abdul Majid, blow Dr. Kitchlew from the mouth 
of the gun, hack Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari to pieces, 
grind Mahomed AU, Shaukat Ali and their friends to dust and 
scatter it to the winds so that no trac^ of it may be found anywhere, 
and along with these destory that true and reiigious Hindu who 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the Muslim in their fight for reiigion 
because he believed and beUeves that in the war of right and wrong 
it is the duty of truly religious-minded person to side with the 
rightcous. iNav, ‘bury alive” that brave Sirdar of Hindustan in 
Yerrowada or light the fire and burn him aUve as a martyr on the 
funeral pile—do a!l this but you cannot kill this genmne movement. 
All such a^tempts will lead to the disruption v.- the Empu**, I 
request you with all respect, and if ; t be necessary with folded hauds, 
not to ignore or treat us with indifference after our loud and repeated 
protests. This attiLude will not benefit you in the long run. The 
time will come when you will be forced to accede to our deminds and 
vour belated acceptance of them will be of no avail nor will it then 
help you to say that you did not know. We have told you many 
a time before and repeat it once more that not all the Empires of 
the world, not all the wealth and treasure this earth holds, not all 
the kingdoms of th* world, not even the choicest things this universe 
can boast of, ^an hold -gainst an inch, nay not even an atom of the 
ho.y lar»d of Jaidrat-ul-Arab and the holy places. You have therefore 
to evjs vcur ío^eign policy and change its orientation or elseunder 
pr<. circumstp" s there n be but one course left to a 
ang Muslim, mau or ;>oman. So ?ong r.ç one inch of 
the jazirat-ul Arab is under nommuslim influence, a muslim 
cannot have peace of mind. To-day looking to our disorga- 
nised condition and weakness you may laugh at my assertions. You 
may treat our warning with contempt, set up against us any cumber 
of our weak-hearted Muslim brethern, including some of the so-called 
Uiemas, stiangíe us with the brute force at yotir command. But just 
as the Divine exisfence cannot be obüterated by these puerile tfíorts, 
so also this movement set on foot by His humble devotees cannot be 
destroyecL lhe Holy Quor&n vtry clearly lays down for us: 
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“They entrertain the intention of puffing the LightofGod, while 
He has determined to make it perfect, no mattcr how much 
the infidels take it ill/* 

"My prayer, my virtue, my Hfe, my death, my standing, my 
sitting, and my every work is for my real Master, my real King 
and for that Master who is tke owner of both the worlds, 
and is the Creator.” 

We had forgotton this teaching and hence had eided with you, 
helped you in the war and formcd two-third of the army which. 
wrested Jerusalem from the hands of the soldiers of islam» the brave 
Turks and the Khalifat, our Rasul, and handed it over to you. These 
unfortunate Mussalmans had, for the paltry sum of ten or fifteen 
rupees, owing to their ignorance, disregarded the divine word and 
struck at the very root of Islam. 

Never AN Enemy 

Although I was not your enemy before, now I am your enemy 
as well as of your Government. Believe me and don’t listen to the 
advice of your councillors and fiattercrs. I pledge you that even in 
the heart of such fiatterers comes the thought of a Prophet and of 
God now and tken, thougk not daily, and would also feel sorry like 
me. 1 feel sorry for these men and my heart grieves for them. I 
pray to God that just as He is kind on me and on you, so also 
would He brighten their hearts with a light-ray that they may 
also jcin us, throving their caps in the air and shouting mad like 
•Anaihaq/ It is of cour^e possible. To be hopeless 0; chis fervour is 
a sin. 

‘We have nev*r abstained from the commisslon of sin.’ 

‘But God has never aggrieved our heart/ 

'W rt tried our levei best (to go to) the hell/ 

*Bufc Thine Kindness did not like it/ 

My word may seem harsh to you but if you hear them with 
patience you would come to know that this is no bitter pcison, On 
the other hand it contains the keynote of your Government and of 
your nationality. láahomedans are now wide awake and the drowsi* 
ness has vanished away, Every day would see hem taking long 
strides towards progress. Retrogression is now impossible. AH the 
eíforts of the enemies would suiely prove fruitless. My God and 
Hi? Koran never speake3 false 

“ Among ^2 weakest house c the weakest is of a spider. All the 
eíforts c* the infidels and the herelics for deceiving the 
Mahomedans would be destroyed like the spiders web,” 

lt is wky my brother and my aged mother and like tis many of 
our co-workeis, aie deter .Mining to enter the field ; n the name of 
God without caring a bit for hfe and do not take rest so lo? „ as we 
do not attaia our sim. 
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* 0 ! Curiosity be happy for some gocd news is coming. 

*To-day the morning breeze is coming, 

I can say that in my childhood the first maa who has produced 
any effect upon my heart was an Englishman waose name 1 am not 
ashamed to mention viz. Theodore Book who has taught me and 
other young Mahomedans to dream the prosperity of islatn. And 
with it he had also taught me thafc there should aiways exist friend- 
ship between the Engiish aod the Mahomedans. Since tnen 1 and 
my sect lxved with the English peopie in the play ground, clubs, 
meetings, and in every other thing. We have seen tnat alter the 
Crimean War, either owing to the feat oi Rússia or íor our sake 
Britain was considered as the friend of the Khalifat and oí the Ma¬ 
homedans, in 1911-12, 1, with his Highness the Aga Khan, made 
a tour round Índia in the capacity oi the Secretary of the Muslim 
University to gather a fund of thirty lakhs in order to fulfli the daily 
increasing concntions oí the Government, i had then a great desire 
that the ümperor of india may press such an electric button at Delhi 
that the Royal Muslim University may spring up at Aligarh. For 
17 years 1 have served in the Excise Department of the Government 
in the capacity of a high ofhcial. My notorious younger brother 
Mahomed Ali besides Aligarh, has also passed four years in their 
Oxford University and i know that he had great lo ve for th em. 
Thousands of the Mahomedans of Índia by becoming faithful to this 
Government have losf many ol their own nghts and of their country, 
and having forgotten the teachings of ihe Koran, enlisted themselves 
xn the army íor the sake oí 15 rupees and gave proof ol their fidelity 
in cutting th * throats oí their own brethren in Afghanistan, Pérsia, 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, Soudan, Somalüand, and in every country. 

Alter ali, would ; t not be proper for the Government to see why 
th’3 gitíat change has come up among Mahomedans instead of 
sending us to jails and puttrng us to torture ? 

Jazirat-ul-Arab. 

Was it reahy the fault of the Mahomedans or that having taken 
advantage oí our ignorance, they nave maue us to destroy cur 
rebgion with our own hands ? Just think over your Islamic pnlic/. 
CaU to day high responsible oíüciais —Mian Mahommed Shafi, Sir 
Abdur Kahim, Mian bazK-Husain, Nawab Sahib Chahtari, N^ab 
AU uhoudhri, Mr. Ghulam Husain Hedayet Uilah, Sir Hah. Uuah 
oí Madr&s, ibrahim Rhamat Uilaa of Bombay, and Delhari Sahib*— 
and ask th em to tell you whether the r^uns vh tne Central Khilafat 
Commutee ar** in accor^ance with reiigion true or false, ltismy 
behef that the only answer vvhich would be given is this that the 
ciaims about the Khilafat, the Jazirat-ul-Arab, and Hoiy places are 
word by word true, lhe saiety of the Government hes in this that 
as soon as ;i is pusSibie it would retrace its stepj and repent for its 
mibtakes with a siacere heart. Even ií the inhabitants of the 
Jaairat^i-Arabaskyoa to üve there, yoa should tbm Je&ve them, 
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go back to your own country, and never think of that barren desert 
again. Here lies your safety; In 1912 when Khuddamd-Kaba was 
founded and when I was working under Moulana Abdul Bari as a 
secretary, I saw the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi in that cormec- 
tion. At the very outset in order to influence my heart he exores- 
sed his anger with me and said " When there is already Sahib 
Ahmar, then what is the use of Hilal Ah mar and what is this 
Khaddam-i-Kaba V* When in response to this question my tongue 
began to utter words swiftly he said, “ I can*t follow you as you 
speak sõ swiftly. Speak slowly.” 

I laughed within myself and in reply showed my tongue to him 
and said “ This is too ttrck. I cannot speak stowly. Tt is our 
misfortune that you have got a bad ear and I a bad tongue. 11 Such 
a talk from a man dressed like myself had a very sobering efíecfc on 
him, He tbought it better to change his tone. After this I spoke 
to him plainly and said : ** That land is all sand and rock lent to the 
Mussalmans, it is dearer than the paradise itself and'it was sure to 
prove a veritabte bell to the Non-Muslims casting covetons glances 
on it” At this he laughed heartily and said ,r You need not be so 
very anxious, We have got Australia, Canada and a number of 
other colonies. We are inhabifants of a cold country, what shall 
we do with a hot country ? Why should we go there ?” I said : 

** You are welcome to your colonies, Australia, Canada and all. We 
have no designs against them.” But no number of such conversa- 
tions and writings can have any effect The developments which 
took place after this interview are known to evervone. I should 
once more like to inform Great Britain in plain words that if they 
want to be at peace with the four hundred million Mussalmans of 
the world she should leave Jerusalem, Mesopotamia, Hedjaz, Yemen, 
Nejd, Syria, Palestino, in short the whole of the Jazirut-ul-Arab to 
the inhabitants of that land and the Mussalrmns at large. 

Now I want to say a few words more. In 1913 I went to Deo- 
bund for the first time in order to seek the help of the UI emas of 
that place for re-estabüshing Khuddam-i-Kaba. At the time there 
was peace in the country. The Ulemas had kept themselves away 
from those movements which had the slightest tinge of politics and 
we were not receiving from them that assistance which we deserved. 
The fear of the Government was very great and no one had the 
courage to oppose them. That was the time for work when enemies 
were more and íriends less. It was the time for walldng in the way 
of God, 

Dear friends, continued the President, can*t you rerall that time 
when our movement was started in the begxnnin^ of Tq20 ? Then 
there was no understandíng, not a pie in our coffers ,* and no place 
for doing office-work. For the support of the Khilafat there were 
only a few men like Mian Mohammed Hajee Jan Mahommed 
Chhotani and some of lrs friends, The mass of our people were 
aware of this but there was no special arrangement. Thanks to God 
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that after the Conference of Amritsar, arrangements for pecuniary 
help had been made* The first contribution that came to the 
Khilafat Fund was by an anonyírtous Zamindar of the Punjab whose 
natne they would be astonished to hean By the grace of God our 
movement grew‘stronger and stronger day by day tiü the Mahonxe» 
dana of all the countries began to take part in it. Moreover, two 
great Hindu leaders, Lokamanya Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi, who 
were respected by the whole country, promised to help the move* 
ment. After February Mahatma Gindhi began to take an active 
part so much so that he calied himself a worker of the Khilafat, 
He used to tour round índia in furtherance of Khilafat work and 
at last was arrested for writing an articie on the Khilafat problem* 
I want to teli you that the Non-Co-operation movement which is 
now so successful and powerful, was embraced by the Mahomedans 
with full reliance upon God and with the advice oí Mahatma Gandhi 
in the Hindu-Muslim Conference of Allahabad. The Government 
was asked to consider our claims and accept them by the last of 
August. At Allahabad we had not much hope of the help of the 
Hindus but at three o’clock in the night of the holy month of 
Ramzan, we had resolved to sacrifice our everything for íulfiüing 
that religious duty. And we determined we would not take rest 
tiil the great God made us successful. 

Khilafat Deputation 

Our deputation was doing its work and stating our claims before 
the Ministers of England, Italy, and France. The movement spread 
day by day, thanks to the efforts of ihe Mahatma and his friends, 
and you would be glad to hear that as the Congress had no Fund at 
the time, the Khilafat Fund contributed to the expenses cf Madras, 
Gujratand the United Provinces Congress Committees. Fmaily 
in September ^he Special Congress of Ca^cutta made the Khilafat 
problem a Nr tional probiem. it was again approved at the Nagpur 
Congress. lhousands of Mahomedaos and Hindus came out to 
work. We were under the impression that the Government would 
use their disctetion and not make matters worse. On the other 
haud, the Government spent all their efforts to check the movement; 
The árst attack was upon the Mahomedans which resulted in the 
famous case of Karachi. The coming of the Prince of Wales, the 
boycotting, the filling of the jaús, and the imprisonment of Desa- 
bandhu Das, Pandit Mo tilai Nehru, Moulana AbuL Kalam Azad, 
Pandit Jawahar Lai, and Mahatma Gandhi were all known to the 
public. The work was spoiled in the absence of the workers. No 
worker remained. Weak-minded Mahomedans and Hindus came 
out ín great numbers to destroy the soul-invigorating movement of 
liberty. No movement of the world and special sy that of freedom 
and liberty was without its ups and downs. lí they had victory to- 
day, to-morrow they would get deL\if, but the courageous, patient 
and persevering nations always got viciory in ihe long run. America 
fougbt for her freedom for 6 years. m the seventh year of that war» 
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America had for her army neither clothes nor money. No one was 
willing to take the national notes. The soldiers were flying to their 
respective houses in distress. Even the Commander-in-Chief took 
a bribe of thirty-three-thousand pounds from England and left the 
country in distress. In spite of all these, in the eighth year, small 
gronps of brave men were formed and with great courage, patience, 
and perseverance began to fight the English. At the end of the 
eighth year they turned out the English from America. The pride 
of the Englishmen which found expression in the Tea Party at 
Boston vanished away. The English are up to this time repenting 
for it and admit their mistake. The British committed the same 
mistake in the case of Ireland and were repeating it on a large scale 
in the case of índia. If that wouli not be rectified, the result 
would be similar i. e., those who fight for truth and liberty always 
succeed. Let them remember the events of Karbala- and see what 
the Abbsides had d one. Now there was no trace of the Bani 
Umyades and their tombs. What haopened in America, in the 
French Revolntion, and in Ireland, and what was happening to-day 
in Egypt. If they were faithful and persevering in their efforts— 
which they were—they were bound to receive from God that help, 
which led to victory. They conld now see the glimpses of it. 


The Afghan Situation 

In this connection, I want to tell the Government the views 
of the Afghans regarding the Mahomedans. The Mahomedans of 
Afghanistan are our brethren. It is our desire that they pass their 
lives as a free, God-fearing nation. We remain happy in onr honse 
and they in theirs. Being onr neighbours we are ready to help 
them in every way. They may do us Service which they can. The 
former frontier policy has been proved barren. They are spoiled 
by giving them thonsands of rnpees as bribe. They are made greedy 
and avaracions and instead of helping them their morais are spoiled. 
But its last result is now known to all of us. Now the treatment 
of the Government with them is very cruel. For trifling things and 
lame excuses airships are sent there, their houses are bomba rd ed, 
and their little children are killed. This brave nation bears all this 
and when they get opportunity they kill an Englishman, a Hindu, 
or a Mahomedan whosoever happened to come before them and in 
this way they avenge themseives. Most often the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan soldiers are sent against them which breeds a sort of 
enmity with us. 

In the Nagpur Khilafat Conference Mahatma Gandhi had moved 
a resolution which was seconded by me that His Majesty the Amir 
of Afghanistan sliould not make a treaty with that Government 
with which we have non-co-operated ; on the other hand he should 
make a treaty with the Hindus and the Mahomedans of índia so 

1IM 
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that we may pass our days in peace in one another*s neighbourbood. 
We are not allowed to know the events of the Frontier and neither 
any Hindu or Mahomedan leader is allowed to go there. To-day 
the western sky aopears dirty which catmot be cleared by the 
threatenings and the uitímatums. These things have been done 
thousands times and thousands of rupees have been wasted and the 
li ves of thousands of the Hindus and the Mahomedans are destroyed 
for nothing, 

Now another method should be adonted. I am quite sure that 
if a commission would be appointed,if Mahatma Gandhi, Deshbandhu 
Bas, Panllt Motilal Nehru, Laia Laipat Rai, Moulana Abdul Bari 
Sahib, Hakirn Ai mal Khan, Maulana Abul Kalatn Azad, Dr. Ansari, 
and Mahomed Ali and such other leaders go there, thev would 
Sôttle the matter very nicelv. I am quite sure that His Maiestv 
Âmlr Amanullah Khan and liis subjects would try to establidi 
friendly relations with their neighbour. Even to-dav every little child 
of Afghanistan knows the name of and resnects the great leader of 
índia, to meet MVhatma Gandhi. Would that the Government take 
advantage of this. We Mahomedans have explicit religious laws 
as well as the Fatwa of Ulemas. We Mahomedans never care for 
life in the preservation of Islam and in the exceotion of its duties. 
I iníorm the Government in plain words that if they fisrht with our 
neighbour quite contrary to our wish, then thev alone would be 
responsible for it. índia would never help them in this tvrannical 
act. Fngland should spend h@r manay if sh@ is $oim to fight with 
Afghanistan, 

Time for Work. 

The present was the time for work. God, His angels, and the 
prophets were looking at them. Their beloved Proohet, seeing the 
sacrilege of the Holy Places and their helpless but brave attitude, 
was praying that the great God might give us the victorv—such 
vlctory as would preserve the prestige of Sultan Abdul Majid Khan— 
may God perpetuate his country and his greatness—and having 
united the whole Islamic world at one common centre of the 
Khilafat* Muslims might keep the Holy Places and the Religion safe 
and free from all impure and heretic influences. 

Since he came out of the jail, he had been touring, inspecting 
very minutely the work of the Khilafat Committees. He found the 
bonds loosened but the links yet remained. He would tell the able 
workers of índia that it was not the time for thinking, but in the 
words of the poet: 

To part with the beloved or to part with the heart, 

*1 am now thinking what to do. 

*Stand up and make a brave dash for the last effort. 

*How the intoxicated one is going towards the nlace of killing. 

*Just see the attitude of the lover has trifled with his life/ 
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He had every hope that in a few weeks the resolution and the 
schemes of tiie work which would be presented to tliem, would 
change the situation. An army oi -workers in the name oi God would 
be formed. Hearing the voice oí a weak, humble brother, the heart 
of every true Mahomedan would be aifected and he would shout 
out: 

* Anyone should see whether it is the same wretched Dagh. 

* The bewailing oi someone is making me restiess’. 


Allowance to Workers. 

Proceeding, the President said, he considered it his duty to 
inform them oí his ideas regarding a certain matter. Beiore Lis eyes 
there were many workers wh o had denied themselves all the 
pleasures oi the life and had spent all that they had íor the cause. 

ow they were in great distress and wanted to retire, lhese men 
having given their whole time to the Khilaíat movement did not 
want to accept low reward wherewith they might support their 
family. They had given thousands oi rupees but did not want to 
take any back. He was sorry to say that the very thing on account 
oi which they wanted to retire and which they hesitated to take írom 
the Khilaíat Fund was attributed to them by some oi the workers, 
the result oi that was that those able workers were leaving the 
Khilaíat movement. In the words oi Ghalib, 

‘See, he is also saying that I am shameiess and notorious» 

‘Had 1 been aware oí this 1 would not have gi^en aw*ay the 
effects oi my house' 

He w r ould not approve of that attitude but w^ohld ask them to 
remedy that deiect. It was quite true that whenever any great 
movement was started many men oi bad principies and w^eak lüeas 
had jomed it. Sometimes ioss of money nad also been mcurred, but 
those inevitable things had had to be iaced, witliout stopping the 
work. Should they tnen dose the shop oí lslam simply because of 
some diiíiculties, or oi some mistakes wnich had been exaggera ted 
by their enemies íor the detriment oí their w r ork. Shouiü they 
compel the true soldiers oi lslam to withdraw írom the battleiield 
by annoying them* ln his opinion the time had come when their 
leaders should come forward and set an example ior others so that 
an army of soldiers might spring up* 

He hoped they w r ould excuse him ií he said with pride that 
írom the very first day to the time oí his going to jail he had not 
spent more than rupees two thousand iive hundred, which he could 
gather in one day’s tour or in a few minutes in Bombay without any 
eiiort. He hoped that the Conference w . uld think over it and 
would make some suitable arraiigunent ior the maintenance of 
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workers in distress. Then tlie President paid a tribute to Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani and said tliat wlienever he saw the condition of 
Khilafat Committees, his memory came crowding upon him. He was 
the bravest among us and ten years ahead of us. To-day he was 
happy in Yeravada Jail and might be saying to himself :— 

‘They are killing me for the crime of your love and so there is 
a great noise. 

‘You should also come to your roof to see this pleasant sight'. 

The torture to which the Government had put Hasrat Mohani 
and his other friends could produce no effect upon them. His 
poetry was a lesson for them :— 

*How can we create a taste like ours in others. 

‘We are more tired of the disinterestedness of our companions. 

‘Our goal is not very far away. 

'But not when we left behind our caravan.' 

And ior them he says:— 

'The highest degree of despair is also the beginning of love. 

'We came again to the place whence we started/ 

The Central Khilafat Committee should take in its hand the 
manageinen í of all those committees wh ck had become weak and 
supply the workers where needed. Some of his friends had given 
word to take an active part in the movcment. May God crown their 
efforts witb success. 


Khilafat Deputation 

As regards the Khilafat, they had asked the Government for 
passports for the Deputations wlxicli they were sending to Con- 
stantinople, Angora, Hedzaz, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, and 
other Islamic countries. The Government of índia had enquired 
the names of members of the Deputations and the routes of their 
joiirney which should be sent shortly. They could arrive at a true 
knowledge of condi tions regarding the Khaliía oniy when the Deput¬ 
ations retumed. Ke did not want to attack tlie personality of His 
Hivhness the Aga Khan or Mr. Syed Amir Ali. Those two men had 
great love for Islam and were serving it in their own y. ays. Service 
to Islam was not reserved for any sect. Nevertheless they should 
keep in mind that one thing which His Highness had told Syed 
Wazir Hussain, late Secretary of the Muslim League, and Mahomed 
Ali. Its purport was :—“ I cannot serve tlie religion, the country, and 
the natíon so mnch as you, or your brother, or Mr. Gokhale is doing. 
These men have no other work save this. You should expect only 
so much help from me as the Englishmen give to their country.” 

That was His Highness' frank statement. Taking it ínto consi- 
deraüon he v.ould tell His Iíighncss that he being iar away from 
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índia and not knowing thoroughly the íeelings of Indian MiTslims 
it was not propor to give opinion 011 any intricate problcm, even 
though that opinion might be a right opinion. 

The Khilaíat Deputation, in the capacity of the representativo 
oí the wliole oi índia, would wait upon Hhaliiat-ul-Musalmiii, servant 
oi Harmain Shariiain—may God perpetua te his Kingdom and 
increase his prestige— and also upon Saiful Islam Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, as well as upon tüe brave Turks whose courage, 
perseverance, bravery, and abiiity saved Islam from a great danger. 

I have every hope that one day we would be able to streng then 
the Turkish Em pire, the Holy Places and Islam and so 1 request 
you not to make haste in this matter. Follow your own way in 
índia with patience and courage and form an opinion only when 
you have the true knowledge oi the aííairs. 

Fortunately, at this time, God has created some notable 
personages in the Islamic world. Among these the names of 
the Kiiilafat-ul-Muslamin, servant oi the Harmain, Shariiain 
Sultan Abdul Majid Khan, Ghazi Mustaia Kemal Pasha, and His 
Maj esty Amanullah Khan are very remarkable. From the words 
which the Khilafat-ul-Muslamin has uttered it follows that even in 
this hard time, God has created a man in the Usmania family who 
would not only iace all these obstacles, but also would surmount 
them and thereby not only save the prestige oi the Khilafat but also 
enhance it. 

God willing, our deputations would wait upon Aziz of Hejaz, 
Sharifa oiMecca, and Amir Faisul and would mane some satistactory 
settlement with them. I, as the representa tive Ox tüe wuole of 
índia, say that the love which the Monammedans oi me w unct have 
for the Arabs and Arabia cannot be cherisheu ior any oaier uation 
of the world. The land where God has buiit His riouse, the land 
where our bèloved Prophet began liis Aiission, tiie holy Land where 
his sacred body is interred must be naturally loved by the Moham- 
medans. Our love for the Turks is due to the iact that when the 
Arabs and ocher races became weak they erected an iron wall oi 
their blood and flesii between Islam and ínlidelity and checked the 
fast Fpproaching waves oi the shoals oi iniidelity with the wall oí 
their breasts and saved the religion. Still our love for the Turks 
is far less than that for the Arabs. We now assure our Arab 
broüiers that we cannot see them in the position of slaves even for 
a moment. The Holy Places, Jazirat-ul-Arab, apd tlie Hedjaz are 
not their property but oi all the Mohammedans oi the worla. We 
assure the Arabs that once the defects and groundless rumours are 
rcmoved we would render them such a good Service that the ray of 
Islam coming out oi its íountain-head ol guidance would illumin- 
ate the whole world. We hear that our Arab brotliers are quite 
ignorant of religion and the worldly aiiairs, and that their moral con- 
dition is hopelessly bad. Quarrelling is a common thing among 
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them. They have become greedy of money, power, good clothes, 
and luscious food. Hearing ail this we cannot but weep for them 
that the race which had tauglit to the world tlie lesson ot self-sacri- 
fice, which liad given the life and wealth ior lslam has now so much 
degenerated. 

We hope tliat our Arab brothers would not misinterpret our 
eííorts íor the establishment oí the peace ; but, on the otlier hand, 
making full nse of the seli-sacriiice o± Siddiq, courage and magna- 
nimity of Faruq, contentment of Usman, and selí-satisíiedness and 
valour of Haider would try to make our eííorts snccessíul. They 
should also not remain behind any Mohammedan race of the world 
in the preservation of the prestige of the Khilafat and in assisting the 
Khilafat-ul-Rasool. May God^crown our eiiorts with success so that 
we may see again the whole world illuminated with the Ray of 
lslam. 


Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

I consider it my duty to give you my views about the Hindu- 
Muslim unity. To-day we see that eííorts are being made to 
disunite them, to destroy the lndian atmosphere in which we catch 
the glimpses oi Swaraj and liberty. No doubt those men are first 
class lools who for the prejudice oí the iew blame all and give this 
trüling thing undue importance. It is quite true that the untimely 
movement oi Shuddhi and Sanghatan has created such doubts and 
diiiiculties as may break the bonds of union betwen the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans. The enemies oi the country and liberty took 
advantage of this and fanned this iire to such an extent that the 
weak-mmded people of both the coimnunities aggravated the malady 
still more. There was also another cause, viz. that even the Khilafat 
and the Congress workcr began to iight and quarrel oi trivial 
matters. The selíish entities in order to reclaim their past honour 
came out by the instiga tion oi the Angio-lndian papers and tried to 
smother the genuine movement. Many Hindu and Mohammedan 
candidates ior the membership oi the Council began the sing songs 
oi the social Services they had renüerea in order to aefeat their rivais. 
AU these things have besmirched the lndian political atmosphere* 
But, thank God, we now perceive signs oi the victory oi Truth and 
their tactics do not seem to be sucGesaiul. 

“ The Truth has come and the Uutruth is vanished away, and 
the Untruth is a thing that always declines/' 

Even in this difficult time, our Mohammedan communityis 
comparatively courageous* it is why I have a complaint to make 
against the Mohammedans—why they have lost their temper at the 
untimely movement oi Shuddhi. Our Arya brothers are deiending 
their religion ior a long time, and the Shuddhi is also going on. It 
is the duty oi every man to preserve and preach his íaith and 
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religion. Our complaint is that it was not the proper time for 
giving momentum to this movement. It is the time for uniting 
together in order to face our common enemy with full force and 
put off our private affairs for settling at some other time, Never- 
theless, even if it happened, the Mohammedans should not make 
so much noise and agitation. The Tamiat-ul-Ulema which com- 
prises Ulema of every school of thought was existing. They would 
have called a meeting and would have sent a sufficient number of 
workers to check all this. It is quite true that justlike other 
Anjumans ithas also become weak. However, it was not becoming 
of the Mohammedans to quarrel in the wav they have done. Preach- 
ing of Islam is the duty of every Mohammecian. It is our ardent 
desire to roam in jungles, barren places, and deserts of the world 
and among the savages whose hearts we may illuminate with the 
light of Islam. But this would be done when we are not confronted 
with anxietv and care. I shall verv politelv ask all thepreaching 
Tamiats that they should not continue with this noble work thexr 
individual aims and, having removed all the differences of opinion, 
they should prepare such a scheme that the work may be carried 
on nicely. They should also not make use of vituoeration while 
discussing any religious question with the non-Mohammedans. 
Some of our brothers are so much terrified with this Shuddhi that 
thev even go so far as to advise the giving up of the work of the 
Khilafat which is all the more important. I have neither fear nor 
anxiety about this Shuddhi movement that I should ask the Moham¬ 
medans to leave the sacred movement of the Khilafat and the Holv 
Places. Thank God, we have sufficient number of workers and 
contributors. All these movements mav be carried on simultane- 
ouslv and the aim of all is the Tm th. The giving up of this 
movement will prove our cowardice. fickle-mindedness and stupidity. 
Our enemies would laugh at us. We should give proof of valour, 
patience and perseverance, and should remain calm and quiet even 
in the face of the greatest ohstacle. We should again gather 
together and each worker should search out hisfield of action where 
he should work without censuring his other co-workers. 

Need of Patience and Self-Sacrifice 

I still advise you to spend all vonr power in the formation of 
a group of Mohammedans. We should strens-then our position to 
such an extent that we may be able to face and snrmount the 
greatest obsta, rle with patience. I alwavs ask mv Mohammedan 
brothers to set uoan example of patience, courage,and self-sacrifice. 
Had Mahatmaii been out of the ia.il, he would have taught the 
lesson of magnanimity to the Hindus. All that I see to-dav would 
never have come into existence. All this is due to our being the 
slaves of a foreign nation. Mahatma Gandhi had taken a leading 
part in establishing a remarkable union between the Hindus and 
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the Mohammedans and all these unoleasant events which have hap- 
pened in*the country are due to his absetice. Many selfish men 
came out and tried to wipe off the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 
and to regain their lost honour. I fervently hope that the clouds 
of dirt and dust would be dissipated when the Sun of Truth and 
Courace will shine brightly. Mahatma Gandhi has repeatedly told 
you that the Hindu-Muslim unity is very essential for the frêedom 
of índia. In this connection, he never used ambiguous and equivo¬ 
cai words. I think it very necessary to tell vou about certain 
events which may give you an insight into the ideas of Mahatma 
Gandhi. We all put tro at a Bungalow of a Hindu Guirati brother 
at Calicut in Malabar. There his family was also residing. In the 
night we delivered lectures before a huge crowd, which were 
translated to them in the Malabari language. After the meeting 
was over I was to go to mv waiting place. Mahatma Gandhi asked 
me to wait. I went with him into a very big house where our 
Guirati brothers and sisters were present— and I was the only 
Mohammedan among them. The Gujrati Hindus entertained us 
with great hospitality wherever we went. I have heard many 
lectures and speeches of Mahatma Gandhi but the one made bv him 
that night produced a peculiar effect upon my heart. It was 
perhaps the answer of the objection made by the Hindu "Press. He 
said : * “Many Hindus say ‘ What has become of Gandhi’: he not 
only takes part in their (Mahoraedans*) religious work, becomes 
their gtiest, but also takes the Mohammedans with him and waits 
in the houses of the Hindus? Is he not aware that the Moham¬ 
medans pull down the temples and kill the cows? Hence it is 
reallv a folly to give place to the Mohammedans in the house of 
the Hindus.” Mahatmaji then said in a painful tone : “Yes, I Hke 
to go to their houses and wait there and I take the Mohammedans 
with me and wait in the houses of other Hindus.” It may be possible 
that in the davs gone-by the Hindu women mieht have been 
disgraced and the temples were destroved bv the Mohammedans. 
I assnre the people of this tyne that Gandhi has not tumed mad. 
Gandhi is a true Hindu. To-da}^ he makes friendship with the 
Mohammedans and thereby protects his religion. Mohammedans 
are brave peoole, ready to sacrifice their life and wealth for the 
sake of religion. As compared with them the Hindus are weak. 
By living amidst them the Hindus also become brave. To help 
them myself and ask other Hindus to help them in their pure 
religious work is a social Service. If the Mohammedans would 
succeed in having a satisfactory solution of the Khilafat problem, 
they would never forget the Services we haverendered to them. They 
would have a great re<m.rd for us. The danger which the Hindus are 
anticimting from the Mohammedans would be aver f ed by this help. 
The Hiiidu would no more be disb^noured, the +emples would not be 
pulled down, and the cow-slaugb ter would be stopped for ever. 
The Mohammedans respect the Hindu women like their own.' There 
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is no deceit or trick in it. Sincere love wíll bring forth true reward. 
The two communities will live together in peace and cGmfort. ,, 

The speech of Mahatmaji impressed all Hindu brethren and 
sisters. The effect it produced in my mind was very great. In 
my speech I said to my Hindu brethren. that Mahatmaji had shown 
them his sincere heart and that it would be my duty to relate this 
event, word by word, to every Mohammedan gathering. I shall ask 
them that as brave and God-fearing people they should render 
double Service in retum for this one, and that they should never 
forget the brave Hindus, who as our comrades jointly faced the 
tyrannies and torture of the Government, gave their lives, filled 
the jails, and who even inspite of the recent unplaaâaut QGGurrences 
are ready to follow the order of their brave Mahatma* 

Hindu Sacrifice for Mahomedan Causa 

Now-a-days the sulphurous gases of the "German” Warare 
blowing in the air, and a propaganda of envy and malígnance is 
carried on, day and night. We see every day the fights between 
weak Hindus and the Mahomedans. It is my duty to inform the 
Mahomedans of the ardent desires of their true companion, sympa- 
thiser and co-worker. Mahomedans are not ungrateful, and are 
not cowards. To-day the intrigues have succeeded in setting the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans ; but we are not likely to forget 
those brilliant Services the Hindus have rendered to us. I have 
before my mind*s eyes the faces of thousands of the Hindu men and 
women, which can never go out of my mind. It would be our moral 
weakness if we did not thank them for their Services. A very short 
event will serve here as a good example. In 1921, I had to take 
the advice of Mahatmaji regarding a certain moot point. I went 
to his waiting place, but he was in the bazar, busy in the collection 
of funds for the Gujrat Vidyapitha. I began a search for him and 
when I reached the Juhani Bazar through the cloth market I saw 
there a huge crowd of men who noticing my Khilafat car began 
to shout and gave me way. At last I reached near Mahatmaji with 
great difficulty. He was sitting in the shop of a Hindu brother 
who gave him for national education a cheque for Rs. 1501 and 
put a garland round Mahatma's neck. Having seen me, that Hindu 
brother became very happy, threw a garland of flowers round my 
neck and gave a cheque for Rs. 1501 for the Khilafat. I said to 
him that I had not come for the collection of funds; but he said 
that he would contribute for the Khilafat also. The same thing 
happened in the second and the third shop i.e. the amount which 
was given to Mahatmaji was also given to me : We got each seven 
hundred rupees from the second shop and Rs. 151 from the third. 
Besides I got for the Khilafat Fund three thousand rupees more. 
Hence while we hear the petty complaints against the Hindus we 
should not forget such encouraging eveuts* It is within my know- 
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ledge that the Mahomedans have also helped the Hindus in similar 
ways on different occasions, Both these commiuüties should never 
let these events go into the limbo of oblivion, On account of the 
doath of Lokamanya Tilak the 9th of August 1918 was a Hartal 
day, All shops and the mills of Bombay were olosed. Hundreds 
of groups of men were singing and going at Chopati near the sea, 
The heads of all these men were bare, A Pathan was also going 
with them with his cap on. Some workmen of the mill said to him 
in a harsh tone, " Put off your cap. Xt is the day of mourning," 
He said, “I am also mourning for Tilak Maharaj, but on these 
occasions we do not put off our caps." Whereupon one of the 
workmen hit him with a stick and he got a long, deep wound in his 
head, He began to laugh and smile. The police men said to him : 
**Make a report in the Police station so that this man may be 
arrested." But he said, “ He is my brother and to-day has tnrned 
mad. I will never make a report of him in your Police station, 
The next day he came to me by the Khilafat motor, and showed 
me his wound and related the whole story. I took him in 
my motor to Mahatmaji and said to him with a smile. " See my 
Mahomedan has got victory over your Hindus," and related to 
him the whole story. Mahatmaji became very happy to see such a 
sincere regard and true self-sacrifice and began to say, “ It is quite 
true that ycm Mahomedans have won." 

Refrain from Undue Criticism 

Both these communities of índia should have to make hundreds 
of similar sacrificas and have to refrain from censure and undue 
criticism. At last we have to mention the good things along with 
the bad ones. 

We have now before us many stupendous affairs to be settled. 
Unforfcunately, we cannot settle them so long as we do not attain 
Swaraj, so long as the halter of slavery is round our neclcs, 
The Hindus and the Mahomedans fight for trivial things and 
thereby strengthen all the more the chains of slavery so that 
they may never get freedom from it. The most important 
of all these is the problem of cow-slaughter. We know full 
well the feelings of the Hindus, but the truth is that we are quite 
helpless in íully solving the problem. When the revenue of the 
land will be in our hands, we would stop the cow-slaughter and 
increase the number of goats by spending one or two crores of rupees 
so that the goat flesh may become cheap and common. In this 
connection, I shall ask my Hindu brethren that just as they remain- 
ed patient for a long time so also may they remain a little time 
more. God will make a better arrangement. It cannot be decided 
by disputes and fights. 

For th© information of my Mahomedan brethren I have told 
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them about the speech of Mahatma Gandhi at Calicut. Now with 
your permission I want to teli my Hindu brethren for their informa- 
tion about my own speech at Randir. Mahatma Gandhi was with 
me and both of us had given speeches. The zealous youths of Randir 
had given us welcome in their cricket pavilion. The President of 
the meeting had lived with Mahatmaji in África. At the close of 
the meeting he said in a joke : “ I know that Mahatma is a believer 
in God, and it is our wish that God may make him a perfect Maho- 
medan.'' I and several other Mahomedans did not like this. 
Mahatma remained quiet, but I stood up and expressed before them 
the sincere feelings of a true Mahomedan. I said to him : “ The 
best tliing among the Mahomedans is to present the gift of Islam 
to our every non-Muslim guest. Islam is for every man but before 
we ask any non-Mahomedan to embrace Islam we should give 
proofs of our being true followers of Islam from the concrete instances 
of life. I now ask the President and all of you whether we Mohamme- 
dans have proved ourselves to be true followers of Islam to this 
Christian English Government, our Hindu brethren, or to the men 
of other religions. Have we not cut away the very root of Islam 
for the paltry gain ? Are there not thousands of Mohammedans 
who are proud of their Service to the enemies of Islam and give proof 
of their meanness ? How many Mohammedans are there who have 
sacrificed everything for the Khilafat ? Before we invite any non- 
Muslim to embrace Islam, we should first of all make ourselves true 
Mohammedans and give proof of our religious fervour and strength 
of faith. And then thousands of men would embrace Islam without 
our giving any invitation to them* M 

A Stofy 

I related â sfoty wiiicli wâS toíd ‘ to hie by a flatteret of the 
Government and the servant of the Poli tical Department. He was 
sent to Japan as a Government spy in order to get the trace of 
Maulavi Barkat Ullah and his companions and to íind out their acti- 
vities. He went also to Count Okuma, a Japanese Ministerwho 
treated him very kindly and heard patiently all his words. This 
man was a fluent speaker. He said : “ We, the Mohammedans 
of índia, have an ardent desire that the whole of Japan would be- 
come Mohammedans." The Minister asked him : “Whatis the State 
of Islam in índia ?" He replied, 11 The condition of the Indian 
Mohammedans is hopelessly bad. They have no education, follow 
no trade, their morais are depraved, and everything is defective and 
bad* May God do good to the British Government which has given 
us comfort, saved us from bloodshed and made every arrangement 
for our safety and comfort* She has prepared for us many means 
of progress and prosperity, e* g., bridges, telegraphs, etc," When 
he asked him about the Arabshe said; 1 ‘They are almost savages. 
They haive edscatioa* ao art and have all the deíects of the world 
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in them. Tliey are very greedy persons and as compared with the 
Mohammedans of índia they are no men at all." He then asked 
him about the State of the Turks and got this answer from him : 
“ Tlieir condition is hopelessly bad. They have no management. 
Bribery is rife, and the Turks are full of deíects." When he began 
to speak against Pérsia and Afghanistan, he did not ieave even a 
single rag on their body wherewith a they may cover their naked 
bodies. After all this, he said, that it was his great wish that God 
would bring all these countries under the sway ol the British rule so 
that the inhabitants of these countries might pass tlieir li ves in 
peace and comfort, and forty crores of Mohammedans would li ve in 
peace and happiness.” Count Okuma heard all this very patiently. 
When his shameles story was over he said to him in an angry tone : 
“ Are you not ashamed of asking me to embrace a religion which is 
full of germs of slavery ? No matter whether the Mohammedans 
are forty crores in number still, of whatever country they may be, 
whether of Arabia, Pérsia, Afghanistan or índia, they are shameless 
anddegraded. Though we are less in number, yet we have saved 
our freedom by fighting with those who are four times as powerful. 
Do you want me to give place in my country to such a religion, ihe 
teaching of which makes men slaves and nothing else ? All the 
nations of índia. Pérsia, Afghanistan etc., cannot be weak and 
cowardly; hence it appears that it is the religion which teaches 
slavery, It is also due to Islam that the whole country is in a bad 
condition, Please go away. I do not want to hear such nonsense." 

An Infamy 

It is merely to make the Islam infamous that we may now ask 
Mahatma Gandiii, Hindu brethren, and other communities to embrace 
it; because we have deviated from the right path of the Islam and 
so are not presenting the truly beautiful picture of Islam before 
the world, 

Dear friends 1 Do you know the aim of all this utterance of mine ? 
May God give us courage, perseverance and His help so that we 
may sacrifice our li ves for religion and be reduced to nothingness, 
and thereby, having given the proof oi self-sacrifice, wê may attain 
a new life. May we become true Muhammadans, and thcn 
everything is easy. All the obstacles and diííiculties would vanish. 

Couplet:— 

‘A thousand days of grief and difficnlty we have passed, 

*Once the íortune belt in our favour, we then have everything. 

We cannot attain our aim by chattering, boasting, and braggmg. 
The world would not listen to us ’ so longas wedonot sacrifice 
oufselves for the attainment of our much-desired goal. 

It is on account of the Great War and these calamities that our 
lives become pleasant, and that with all our sins we begin to lo ve 
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lslam. A new light lias dawned upon our kearts. How true 
is it:— 

‘In love tke pleasures I got are known to me alone. 

* jl iiave also endured grieís whick are known to me alone. 

‘My botk eyes grew tired ín tke Haram and Dar. 

*1 iiave seen so many sights wliich 1 know alone/ 

*Dear friends I Do not lose courage. Our destination is very 
near. Tkere is no loss in tiiis busmess. Do not be tired of tke 
present difiiculties. 

‘Grieís and sorrows would decrease in two or four days. 

‘Tkis time wouid also pass away in two or iour days/ 

I want to tell tkose Mokammedan brethren oi mine wko to 
please tlie enemies oi lslam utter keart-wounding words, censure us 
and wisk all tke time ior tke destmction ol tkis work, tkat tkey can 
do us no karra, and tkat tkis attitude oi their towards us would 
make tliem notorious and simple. lí tkey are unable to do anything, 
it would be muck better ior tnem to remain quiet. We are tke mad 
intoxica ted persons oi lslam and so do not care at all ior your abuses 
and censures. 

Couplet:— 

‘Tkey are giving me lacs of abuses. 

‘Tke interest-takers are taking interest/ 

Work with Courage. 

As to our brave experienced workers wko are found in every 
part oi Índia, 1 skail ask tnem to rely on God, and take tke work of 
tke Kkilaiat Committees in tkeir liands. liegiu tke work witk 
courage and every step you take must be a iorward one. You will 
tken see tkousands oí men responding to your calls. 

Couplet:— 

‘Wken tiie noise of resurrection would arise from your Street 

*Even from now lacs oi people are ready lo kearit/ 

I do not lose hope rt even lor a moraent. You may complain 
against tlie Central Kkuafat Conmiittce. You may iind mistakes in 
our work. Your quarreiling witk us and reiusmg to heip us to-day 
do not make us kopeiess. Vve skail ask you in tlns way; ior we take 
interest m uütammg m tkis way. 1 kave every liope irom God 
tnat in spite oi tke unpleasant events oi one and a kali or two years, 
success is near. 

Couplet:— 

‘lue bewailing of the nigktingale kas produced its eííect 

‘Take tke kand, for tke iowier's íoot ioses ground/ 

It is my belieí tkat if you and I trusüng in God, gatker together 
and work ior tkree or iour montks witk our iuil iorce, our eiforts 
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would surely succeed this time, and victory would run with its own 
legs to tis. 

Couplet:— 

'They are coming nnder tlie pretext of a visit on Fd. 

'The prayer of the night of disunion has shown this day/ 

Now what should I say more ? I like a Katta of Akbar and with 
that I am finishing my story :— 

‘Thou may remain on your own way but condemn not the nature, 
'Give liberty to the legs of the sight, enchain the self-conceit. 
'Though thine work may remain limited and be for thine own 

aim. 

'Take memory as your companion. Don’t shut the effective 
door of Nature on it. 

'Rise inwardly, check bewailing, take work of the tongue from 
the sight. 

‘Put your heart in zeal, don’t complain, show the effect, don’t 
make any speech. 

‘Mix in the dust, and burn in the fire. When the brick is 
formed, the work would continue. 

'Do^t lay the f oundation and don't build on the element of these 
weak-hearted (people). 



Second Day s Sitting 

Resolu tions 

On the Khilafat Conference re-assembling on the second day 
Maulana Shaukatali, President, put a resolution expressing allegiance 
to the Khalifa and prayingfor the prosperity of Islam nncíer him. The 
resolution was passed by all standing, amidst shouts of Allah-o-Akbar, 

Tales of Moplah Suffering 

The President next moved a resolution for the provision for 
Moplah orphans and families. He said the Moplahs* fight was with 
the Government, which had oppressed them. Thousands of Moplahs 
had been martyred but they owed a duty, both on religious and 
humanitarian grounds to these brave Muslims. While conceding 
that some Hindus had suffered at the hands of the Moplahs, he said 
the whole chapter was a closed book to them ; but they had a duty to 
these brave men, and he announced that he and his brother would 
each provide for the maintenance of one Moplah orphan. 

M. Abdur Rahman, a Moplah, addressing the Conference alleged 
that Government had given out only a propagandist version and had 
painted the Moplahs in the worst colour. He had come to appeal 
to the Conference to help thousands of distressed families and urge 
the Congess Committee to enquire into the Moplah affairs. 

Dr. Mahmud said, that when he went to Malabar to make an 
enquiry he had hardly begun it when a Government order prohibited 
him. Although he was ready to disobey that order, and the brave 
Moplahs despite their unspeakable distress had asked him to disobey 
the order, he would have done so but for an order of the Congress 
and Khilafat Committees to retum ; still he had collected enough 
materiais and he could soon publish his report based on the state- 
ment of Hindu witnesses leaving aside the evidence of the Muslims. 

He gave an instance of a mosque in a Moplah village bearing 
desecration, the result of gun shots. He was told by the Hindus 
of the village that the Moplah women there were shot without reason 
and these atroei ties occurred in a village which was not rebellious. 
He thought that the Moplah martyrs numbered far above ten thous- 
and and the orphans and the helpless numbered still more. He 
hoped such a committee would soon be sent to the Moplah's country 
to bring to light the atrocities committed on the Moplahs. 

The resolution was passed and funds were collected for the 
maintenance of the orphans. A number of Khilafat leaders, includ- 
ing Dr. Kitchlew, Dr. Ansari and others, and Begum Mohamed Ali 
agreed to pay for the maintenance of one Moplah orphan each. 



Third Day’s Sittinsr 

cqcànala.-sote dfcfmbfb im 

The Khilafat Conference held its third sitting o,n the 30th. the 
important feature of which was the speech of Mr. Mahomed Ali 
regarding the Khilafat funds and Ms justification not only for the 
continuance of Khilafat Committees but to strengthen th em by re- 
organisation and appointment of paid workers wh o would devote 
their full energies to the Khilafat work. 

Resolutions 

Maulana Abdul Majid of Badaun moved : 

"This session of the Khilafat Conference declares that the Khalifat 
demands of the Mussalmanswere the following : (x) Complete freedom 
of the Turkish Empire,(2) Restitntion of Thrace, (3) Restitution of 
Smyma and the coast of Asia Minor, (4) Freedom and safeguard of 
Jazirat-ul-Arab. 

'This Conference recognises that the treaty of Lansanne has 
brought abont the decision of the first three demands bnt theques- 
tion of freedom and safeguarding of Jazirat-ul-Arab, which from the 
religious point of view of the Mnssalmans is the most important 
clanse of the Khilafat demands, remains unaltered. 

“This Conference, in clear terms and for the last time, declares 
that nnless all provinces in Arabia r are freed and are safe in the true 
sense the Islamic world will not rest in peace and shall continue the 
struggle with all its might ”. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman seconding said : if Islam was to be safe its 
heart, Jazirat-ul-Arab, must be free from foreign control. While they 
would leave it to their Deputations to settle the position of Khilafat 
they stood for the freedom of Jazirat-ul-Arab under the Khilafat 
control. He drew attention towards the Akalis who, though a hand- 
ful of men compared with forty crores of Musalmans, were sacrificing 
themselves to keep their Gurudwaras under their own management 
and these handful of men had won many victories against the 
Government. 

Mr. C. R. Das. 

Mr. C. R. Das advanced to the rostrum amidst the shouts of 
Allao-Akbar. He held out his support for this “resolution. He 
addressed the gathering as “ comrades in the work of freedom and in 
the cause of Khilafat and in the Congress.” His reason for suppjrt- 
ing the motion was that he was a Hindu aud because Hinduism 
enjoined “when the religion of your brother is oppressed by anybody 
it is your duty to extend your helping hand*\ Mr. C. R* Das men* J 
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tioned that he was the fírst person to have urged the Congress to 
take up the Khüafat at Delhiín 1918. Fandit Madan Mohoa Mala- 
viva, the President, then ruled it out, but the next year, the 
Àmritsar Congress took it up. He assured the Conference that 
whenever their religion was attacked, true Hindus would always 
march 'with them. (hear, hear). “There are good men and bad meu 
amongst the Hindus as there are good and bad amongst the 
Mahomedans. But let not the badness of a bad man deter you 
from the good cause. If the cause is good it will secure the support 
of all good Hindus. It is good Mahomedans and good Hindus who 
will carry vour struggle to a successful issue” (cries of Allah-o-Akbar.) 

Mr. Barucha counselled the Government to give up their present 
xnove and concede first the Muslim demands. He assured all commu- 
nities' supnort as regards theFrontier. He said, while individually the 
offenders should be punished, no war with Áfghanistan would be 
tolerated. In case of such war th© Indians would notstand by the 
Government (applause), 

The resolution was passed. 

“The Foremost Islamic Duty 

Mr. Yakub Hussain moved : “This meeting of the Khüafat Con- 
ference re-affirms its previous demands and declares on behalf of the 
Mussalmans that the attainment of free and national Government is 
not onlv a poli tical and national, but the foremost Islamic duty. 
This Conference reminds the Musalmans of índia that in the path 
of courage and freedom to suffer is their Islamic inheritance. It is 
therefore the duty of the Mussalmans in this struggle for Swaraj that 
they should not only work should er to should er with their country- 
brethren but try to make an example in being ahead of their com- 
panions and remain firm in their untiring zeal and energy/' 

Syed Hussain Ahmed, President of the Jamait-ul-ulema and Mr. 
Ahmed Sait supported. They pointed out that the Indians were 
slayes aud provided a reserve for the British to enslave other comimi- 
nities. If, therefore, the Muslims of índia wanted to save the neigh- 
bouring Moslem conntries from troubles in future, they must make 
índia free and deprive England of using Indian resources to enslave 
other countries. The resolution was adopted. 

Hindu-Muslim Uuity 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad next moved a resolution pledging 
the Hindu-Muslim unity and calling upon the community to 
safeguard the places of worship of all communities, to show 
tolerance and stand against the rioters to whatever community they 
might belong. Moulana Azad said that leaving aside the relations 
between the Hindus and the Mussalmans under the Mahomedan 
rulers, they know that for the last 150 years of the British rule «p 
tül 1920, not only the two communities were not united but the 
British had done everything to keep them apart. Up tül IÇZQ not 
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a minute was spent to bring the two communities together. In 1920 
their first effort was made, After three years their relations had 
again been strained, and he heard people deçlaring on that 
ground that the Hindu-Muslim unity was impossible to achieve. 
This counsel of despair was absolutely baseless and took no account 
of hmnan nature. If the communities ever quarrelled, it sometimes 
took them five, ten or seven or fifty years to make up. That was 
human nature. Would they, therefore, declare that the relations 
between 21 crores of Hindus and seven crores of Mahomedans which 
had remained strained for ages will remain so for ever ? Would they 
pass their judgment if after three years* experience some stray 
instances of conflict had occurred ? If they did that they took no note 
of human nature. The time for passing judgment on Hindu-Muslim 
unity would come when they had worked for it for some years and 
even some decades, The riots that had occurred were deplorable 
and his resolution was intçnded to eraphasise their obligation to 
attain unity. 

The resolution was passed, 

Khilafat Fund 

Mr. Mahomed AU next moved a resolution 

(1) Entrusting their Working Committee with the work of 
re-organisation of the Khilafat Committees. 

(2) Appealing for funds both in lump-sum and regular monthly 
and annual donations to carry on the struggle for freedom of 
Jazirat-Ul-Arab and of índia. 

(3) To organise Khilafat Volunteers under the Central Khilafat 
Committee which would co-operate with the Congress volunteers 
at length. 

He said that the enemies’ propaganda had been used to 
urge that after the Lausanne Treaty the Khilafat Committee 
must be closed, The Lausanne treaty gave the Turks their 
Swaraj but the question of Khalifat was as unsolved as ever. 
The Turks and the Muslims all over the world had to settle the 
question of Khilafat. The real Khilafat issueof freeing the Jazirat- 
ul-Arab from foreign control in obedience to the last will of their 
Prophet was before them. Thus, the need of Khilafat organisations 
to-day was more than ever before, and the real Khilafat issue was 
now before them. Mahomedans of índia had first to decide whether 
they had any love for their Prophet*s injunctions or not. If they 
had, their duty was clear. He admitted that Khilafat funds had 
not been well-managed but his wonder was that considering the 
strenuous struggle they were engaged in—when no one knew whether 
he would be inside the jail or out—-his wonder was that the funds 
had not been more badly managed ! Was this peculiar to them, he 
asked ? During the war this Government with its vast machinery 
co-dd not preveut huge frauds. Once, five thousand razors were not 
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at all supplied, although no less than twenty-two big oíficers had 
signed that it had been delivered. Again, a contractor was paid 
eight times a bill for khaki uniforms without supplying them once. 
If , therefore, during war such callous waste and mis-management had 
occurred even under the Government, what wonder was there that 
during the Khilafat struggle when workers were changing almost 
hourly such mismanagement had occurred ? Some had said, why was 
the Khilafat fund kept with Seth Chhotani and why not in a Bank ? 
Why should Seth Chottani have used it for his purpose ? He 
must say that Seth Chhotani was one of the finest men who 
subscribed to the Khilafat fund. They did not put the fund 
in a Bank because they might have been deprived of it, 
and what was there to prevent a Bank to close just as the 
Alliance Bank went into liquidation ? He further pointed out 
that Banks also use for other purposes money deposited with 
them. They however hoped to realise from Seth Chotani or irom 
his mills the money he owed to the committee. But even if all the 
sixteen lakhs were lost, would they refuse to give any more money 
for freeing their Holy Places ? Supposing he had sent twm hundred 
rupees towards the doctor’s bill because of the illness of his daughter, 
and if that money was lost by the messenger carrying it to her, he 
would send the money again if he had love for his daughter. That was 
what they had to keep in view. If they loved their Propket they 
must give funds for that purpose. He was sure that better manage- 
ment would be achieved in future. They must also make up their 
mind that if they wanted the Khilafat struggle to be brought to a 
successful issue, they must have w r orkers and pay them living wages 
out of the Knilafat funds and must look after their families when 
they went to jails. As for himself and his brother, they had been 
called robbers by the ‘ Times of índia,' The Britishers came as 
traders to índia and it he was a robber, he w r as ioilowing the íootsteps 
of his King's Government, but he wanted to point out that his íamily 
was being maintained oy a iover oí Khiiaíat. Their Khaadar cio lhes 
did not cosi mucn and their home, buiit ages ago by tlieir grand» 
íather, was ialling into decay wliile others with them had bmlt big 
bungalows. What were he and nis brother tlien doing with money ? 
Were they digging it underground ? He had love ior his Prophet 
and had given himselí to God s cause. If they did not trust him, 
they could appoint anolher man, but if they had love for the cause 
and wanted workers, they must give bare living to those who led and 
participated in the campaign of sacrihce. 

As a result of this speech money was subscribed liberally 
to the Khilafat iund* 


- Dti Kitchldw* 

Dr. Kitchlew said that the Akalis Veie fighling ior lhe miem- 
tion oi the Maharaja cf hsabha, becauhe one oi their Guius boa iutí 
an ancestor of the Maharaja that the Mahaxaja’s heme was al^> iLe 
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Guru*s home. To fulfil that pledge of the Guru, the Akalis were 
standing to every man to restore the Maharaja to his Gaddi. Must 
not the Muhammadans do the same to carry out the last will of no 
less an authoríty than their Prophet ? He pointed out that the 
Ârya Samaj was keeping paid workers to propagate its mission. 
Similarly the Khilafat workers should be appointed. 

The resolution was then adopted. 


Fourth Day’s Sitting 

COCANADA—1 ST JáJSUARY 19 U 

The Khilafat Conference concluded its session on January ist 
late in the night. Some of the most important resolutions of this 
session were passed on this day. The following are important 
resolutions : 

Indian National Pact 

This meeting of the Khilafat Conference accepts the following 
fundamental principies of the Indian National Pact and the Bengal 
Pact:— 

(1) Representation on the basis of population. 

(2) Protection of thj rights of minorities. 

(3) Tolera tion between the difíerent communities of índia, and 

(4) Full religious and communal freedom. 

It is resolved that the Khilafat Commitrees all over índia and 
other Islamic institutions should give their full consideration to both 
the Pacts and should forward their suggestions on the details of 
the Indixn National Pact through the Provincial Khilafat Com- 
mittees to the undermentioned Sub-Committee appointed for the 
purpose, and which will submit their report to the Central Khilafat 
Committeeby the 3istMarch, ( 1924—(1) Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
(2) Maulana Abul Sadir Sahib, (3) T. A. K. Sherwani, and (4} 
Shaib Qureshi (Convener)* 

Freedom of Jagirat*ul-Arab 

This Conference feitefates its former dedsions and lay§ dewn íü 
the deareSt tefmá the demands of the Indian Mussaímatis regardíng 
Arabia and the Arabs. It declares on behalf of the Mussahnans <3 
índia that Ü ey do not for a tnoihent desire the people of Jazirat-nl» 
Arab to be under any foreign Govemtnent even if it be that of a 
Muslim Power. The freedom of the Arabs, their advancefnent and 
national honour is much úearer to the Mussalmans of índia thsuft 
of other Islatnic couxvtrifis. The purpose of the prsseht strnggle il 1 
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therefore to make the Arabs íree and safe from'foreign control and 
domination, and that while maintaining their internai freedom the 
Arabs should keep themselves bound up with the Central Islamic 
Khilafat according to the National and religious tenets of Islam. 
It is however essential that Harmain-i-Sharifain should be under 
the direct control of Khilafat-ul-Muslimin for, according to Islamic 
Shariat, the control and management of pilgrimage is the sole right 
of Khalifa-ul-Muslimin alone. 

Swaraj—an Islamic Duty 

This meeting re-afhrms its previous demands and declares onbehalf 
of Mussalmans that the attainment of free and natiónal govern- 
ment is not only a poli tical and natiónal but a foremost Islamic duty. 
This Conference reminds the Mussalmans of índia that to suffer 
in the path of courage and freedom is their Islamic inheritance. 
It is thereíore the duty of Mussalmans that in the struggle for 
Swaraj ya they should not only work shoulder to shoulder with their 
countrymen and brethren but try to make an example in being 
ahead of them and remain firm in their untiring zeal and energy. 

Muslim National Education 

Another resolution called upon Indian Mussalmans to give their 
immediate and serious attention to all natiónal educational institu- 
tions generally and particularly the National Muslim University 
of Aligarh. If the Mussalmans of índia did not give their full 
and generous help, both moral and monetary, then not only would 
the existence of the present natiónal insútution be imperilled but also 
the aim of natiónal education would be jeopardised for a long time. 



FIFTH SESS10N OF 

The Jamait-ul-Ulema Conference 

CO CA NA DA—29 TE DECEMBER 1928 

The fiíth session of the Jamait-Ul-Ulema opened at 9 p.m. onthe 
29th Dec. The meeting,'Continued till 1-30 a.m. Maulvi Mohamed 
Umar Karnauli, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delega tes. In supporting the motion of election of Maulvi Syed 
Hussain Ahmad as President, Maulvi Badaun deciared that the Jamait- 
ul-Ulema was a most competent body to speak on bebalf of Muslims 
and to lead them. He deciared that when Sir Syed Ahmed started 
the Aligarh College the Ulemas opposed him because they believed 
that the College would do no good but much harm. The justification 
of the Ulemas* views who at the time were considered as reactionaries 
was when the very students (the Ali Brothers) who had loved that 
institution most took up their cudgels to break it. He deciared it to 
be the religious duty of the Muslims to side with other communities 
to win freedom. 


The Presidential Address 

Maulvi Syed Hussain Ahmad who was one of the five who were 
tríed at Karachi along with the Ali Brothers over the Ulemas* Fatwa 
delivered a lengthy presidential address in Urdu-, He úrst dwelt on 
the relation between Islam and Europe and England, and narrat- 
ed how the European countries had, whenever and wherever possibíe, 
been attacking Islam depriving the Muslim countries of their 
possessions, destroying their power and, besides ali taese, using their 
propaganda activities to prove to the world that the Muslims were 
uncivihsed while they themseives were committing every uncivilised 
act and enslaving the Muslims. Among ali European coun* 
tries England, he aileged, was the worst enemy of Islam. 
At Sevres the Allied Powers had buried Islam and it was 
only Mustafa Kemai who had fru a trated the evii designs of the 
enemies. He iurther deciared that Turkey was left no aiternative 
during the war except to join the Germans, and that another 
proof of British insincerity was that while they held out big 
pr^tnises to the Araus and used them to crush Turkf ’ '•hey had now 
broken J 1 those promises and enslaved them. The attitude of the 
British towards the Muslims m índia was not better. The British, 
he deciared, destroyed Indian trade, killed her indust*' ss and iníro- 
auced a system of education injurious to Ind..a, Railways, telc- 
g<aphs other Systems were introduced not to bcnc&t índia but 
further strength m their hold on índia mu to exploit her 
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more and more. Indians were employed in the Army only 
as soldiers although the officers , ranks were kept open to 
them. The President further attacked the Western civilisation 
which the Britishers had introduced in índia with all its 
accompanixnents oí degrading morah by allowing gambling, cinemato- 
graph and theatrical performances, liqnor consmnption, etc. In fact, 
as was proved by the Karachi trial, the English Codes of Law in 
índia were opposed to the commandments of God. The canse of 
all this degeneration of índia and íslam was the British policy, 
The first and foremost duty of Muslims was to stand against tne 
Government. The second duty in importance was to rid the holy 
places and Jazirat-ul-Arab of foreign control. The third duty of the 
Muslim9 of Índia was to work for the freedom of índia, both for 
political and religious, — religious because unless índia was free, her 
voice of protest against injustice on other Muslim countries would 
not be effective and the Muslims of índia, ií they felt called upon to 
help their Muslim brethren outside índia, either in form of money, 
men or weapons, they could not do so until índia was free. He 
believed that as England derived its power from the rule of índia, 
that power would wane the moment índia was free and England 
would not be able to do any more mischief to Islam. 

WlNNING OF SWARAjf —A RELIGIOUS DüTY. 

It was, therefore, the religious duty of the Muslims to win Swaraj 
for índia. Moreover, as a result of exploitation of índia, a number 
of Muslims had become very poor and were embracing other religions 
which they would not have done otherwise. For political considera- 
tions also Swaraj was as essential for Muslims as for any other 
community. Under the present tutelage they could neither improve 
their condition internally nor safeguard their interests outside or 
the interests of their countrymen abroad. Indeed, even if no other 
community worked for Swaraj the Mus3almans should have to work 
for it 

Hindu-Muslim Enxente—a Religious Necessity. 

He said, Hindu-Muslim unity was vital; Islam enjoined reliance 
only on God. Even if after the attainment of Swaraj the Hindus 
deserted them, they need not be afraid and should only rely on God. 
Moieover, as Islam required every Muslim to do his utmost to over- 
come his enemy, the Hindu-Muslim entente which alone could enable 
them to do so was religiously necessary. He fuUy believed that 
though difieringin faith the communities of índia could remain 
united on the fundamental issues. The army in índia consisted of 
soldiers of different faitbs and nationalities. When the trumpet 
sounded they all stood together and fought together for the common 
purpose but as soon as they returned from the battle-field all the 
"soldiers separated and lived a life according to their, tastes and faith. 
What was true in the case of the army would be trne in the case 
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of índia. (Applause). He emphasised that índia was the mother* 
land of the Muslims. Here they were to live and die and they must, 
tberefore, work for Swaraj as zealously as any other community. 

The Shuddhi Movement. 

Referring'to the Hindu Shuddhi Movement, he said that the 
tnanner in which that campaign had been carried on showed that its 
sponsors were the worst enemies of índia. Carrying on of ‘tabligh’ 
(conversion) was their duty but conversion campaigns must keep in 
view that those are to be converted who really believed in that faith. 
The parties opposed to all conversions should keep certain points in 
view in order to avoid bitter feelings, for instance, no provocative 
words should be used in reference to the founders of the respective 
religions. 

He also felt that considering the speeches and writings of its 
founders the Sangathan movement would prove detrimental to the 
cause of Indian advance. He hoped Congress leaders would keep 
aloof from these two movements as the Congress was a joint politi- 
cal body. He urged the Muhammadans to improve their commu¬ 
nity but this must not be done with the intention of dominating 
over the other communities. 

Khilafat Questions. 

He said that opinion regarding Khilafat in its relation to the 
Turkish republic must be postponed till all the facts were known. 
In fact,this would be decided by a congregation of Ulemas of Islam.* 
He repudiated the allegation made in some mterested quarters that 
the Ulemas' Fatwa declaring it impious and against religion to enter 
the Councils had been issued to support Gandhi. The Congress 
policy, he declared, might change but the Ulemas' Fatwa could not. 
Their opposition agains:. Council-entry still stood and it Had now 
been found out that many of those who were for entering the 
Councils to wreck them merely wanted to go there to work them and 
to use them for their gains. 


# 



Resolutions 

The Jamait passed the following resolutions 

Angora and the Khilafat 

One resolution regarding the position of the Khilafat declares 
full falth in the Angora Government, condemns propagandist 
activities of the enemies of Islam to create misunderstanding 
abont the attitnde of Angora, and deplores that even some Muhame- 
dans have allowed themselves to be used by the enemies of Islam 
for this purpose. The Conference asks Indian Muslims not to be 
disturbed because their Shariat can throw enough light on the ques¬ 
tion of the power and position of the Khilafat. The Jamait-ul- 
Ulema expresses its convicbon that the Angora Government will 
call a fullv representa tive boiy of Islamic Ulemas and leaders of all 
parts of the world to settle this vital question. 

Manlana Ahmed Said, speaking on this resolution, said that 
Angora had only recently emerged from war and was busy settling 
its internai afftirs The Turks had assured lhem that they would 
ascertain Muslim npinion on the question. A repub ican form of 
Government and Khilafat were not incompatible. Koranic injunc- 
tions on the matter were quite clear and wouid enable ^ a solution 
being reached. Mussalmans all over the world inciuding those in 
índia mnst owe allegience to the Khalifa whose authority over 
Tndian Muslims would be as much as over the Turks and who should 
thus provide a link to unite Muslims all over the world* 

SüPPORT TO BENGAL PACT 

The resolution on the question of Pact says that between the 
Indian National Pact prepared by Dr. Ansari and Laia Lajpat Rai 
and the Bengal Pact, the latter is n.ore equitable and more prodac- 
tive of helpful factors for the attair.ment of Swaraj. The Conference 
deplores*the hostile attitude towa^ ds the Bengal Pact as itoverlooks 
the requirements of a united ^ation and mutual agreemept. The 
Conference appointeda commLtee to collect opinions, examine them 
and to report, keeping in view the principies of justice, tolera tion, 
preservation of rights and religious liberty. The Re por t is to be 
submitted by the end of February* and after its consideration by the 
Bxecutive Coramittee of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, is to be forwarded to 
the Congress Sub-Committee. The Committee wili consist of Maula- 
nas Husain Ahmed, Shabbir Ahmed, Syed Suleman, Abdul Ahm, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Masulla Abdul Quadir and Kafaitulla. 

Speaking on the resolution Maulana Abdul Majid declared that 
some Pact was essential to assuage doubts audgive satisfactory assur* 

13 
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ance about the future relations between the two communities, 
Mr. Zama declared that Mahomedans who were at present hesitat- 
ing to joia the movement for freedom would at once throw ia 
their lot with them if a aatisfactory Pact was conduded, 

The Resolution was passed unanimously. 

Memorial to Moplah Martyrs 

The Conference in another resolution condemned the atrocitieg 
committed oa Moplahs and declared the train tragedy as the darkest 
page in British history in índia. To perpetuate the memory of 
Moplah Martyrs the Conference decided to raise a ütting memorial 
and appointed a committee for the purpose. 

Muslim Control of Holy Places 

The next resolution declared that as it is essential that Jazirat* 
ul-Arab which included Aden should be free from non-Muslim con- 
trol, Indian Muslims should work for its freedom and that as Jázi- 
rat-ul-Arab is a vital point, all Eastern nations should also work to 
secure its freedom. 

SWARAJ AMD HiNDU-MüSLIM UnITY 

The Conference also adopted a resolution deciaring that as 
Swaraj depended on unity, both Hindu9 and Muhamedans should 
work together to bring about unity, The Conference therefore con- 
demned those acfcivities which are likely to weaken the baris of 
unity and considered their promoters as enemies of the nation. 

Nagpur Muslims Congratulated 

Another resolution passed by the Conference deplored the ex- 
cesses committed on Muhamedans at Nagpur and Jhansi and con- 
gratulated Muhamedans of those places on their patience and toler- 
ance. 

Sympathy for Akalis 

The Conference also passed a resolution sympathising with the 
Akalis and characterising as interference with religious liber- 
ftes and inherent rights the order of the Government in deciaring the 
Gurudwara Committee as an unlawful association, 

A Sikh speaker who is a raember of the Gurudwara Committee 
thanked the Conference and assured them of the AkaHs* support in 
their struggle. 

Among other resolutions the Conference (i) condemned the 
shooting at Durgah in Ajmere (2) congratulated the Ali Brothers, 
Dr. Kitchlew, Maulana Hussain Ahmed and others who were tried 
at Karachi, (3) expressed anger at the action of Bombay Govern¬ 
ment against Moulana Hasrat Mohani and congratulated him, and 
(4) condemned the North Western Frontier administration in pro- 
seçuting those who took part in observing the Jazirat ul-Arab Day. 



The AlHndia Khadi Exhibition 

COCA NA VA—25 TE DECEMBER 1928 

The following is íhe text of the address on the opening 
ceremony of the All-índia Khadi Exhibition at Cocanada, by 
Dr, P, C. Ray :— 

Friends, when I received your kind invitation to take upon 
myselí the great honour of opening this All-índia Khaddar Exhibi¬ 
tion in the Jheart of the Andhra country, I confess I felt that it 
gave me an opportunity to speak to the representatives of the pro- 
vinces gathered here what i feel about Charka and Khadi, an 
opportunity which I cordialiy appreciate. 

At the very start I must express my annoyance at one thing, 
and I am this time going to speak out, it is in the iip-homage that 
it has now become the fashion to pay to Khaddar ; in the neglect 
and apathy that is again growing on apace about Charka in particular, 
and süent, serious, solid constructive work in general ; in the drown- 
ing of the musical hum oí the spinning-wheel, m the more uproarious 
din of the market-place and pubiic-booth. Annoyance is not the 
proper word,—deep anguish creeps on my soul when X find that or 
former, age-long inertia and listiessness are invading us again ; and 
that the splendid inspiration and íead that was given to the 
nation by our august leader, Matuma Gandhi, is ebbing fast 
away and gcuing lost in the morass of sporadir outbursts and 
fussy sensations. X-et me make myself clear ; X have no qusrrel, 
not m the least, with sensationalists and poutical dmmatists. Sensa- 
tion and drama have their píace and no mean place m the mouiding 
of public opinion and in the vitalisation of popular enthusiasms—but 
it become^ a disaster if these are allowed to engross our whole atteu- 
tion and iall our energies—If there is not the solid back-ground of 
real, unobtrusive work done by and for the rank and file of the 
people, then all these dramas ultimately degenerate into fa: , to the 
mfinite chagrin of the patriot and the merriment of the enemy, 
These remarks are bemg wrung out of me by the sight that the 
country now presents—the paralysis of well-nigh all our cnnstruc- 
txve work—the endless wrangling about tb^ pros and cons of Coun- 
cil-entry that has been our favourite occupation for the \ast year 
and a half» as if th«.»t were the only thing that mattered— and 
charka and Khaddar and National Schools and untouchability 
and arbitration and villagc organisation, all relegated to the scrap- 
heap, or at most, verbally mentioned in mock reverence and then 
ferushe# quiotly Wfeat a fali frota 19^1 I Was ittortbil 
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hair-splitting disquisition on the wonderful efScacy or otherwise 
ot the CounciTchamber as an infallible patent for obstructive Non- 
Co-operation, that students flocked out of the schools and colleges 
in their tens of thousands, that young and old, men and women, 
vied one another in marching to the j ail as if it were a place 
of pilgrimage, that the demos of the country surged and pulsated 
and swayed as it has never before done in our recorded history, 
The nation in its hunger for íreedom cried for sometbing more 
substantial, more life-giving than these arid discussions— and for- 
tunate was índia that at this crisis of her history she was blessed 
with a Captain who was not pestered with catch-words, but who 
laid down unflinchingly the steep, narrow path that aione can lead 
to salvation. The Captain is not with us to-day ; but shall we 
falter ? The path of salvation, say the Upanishads, is not easy ? 
Sharp as the razor*s edge, dif&cult of access, difhcult of progress,— 
this is what the wise men say. But mark you, my friends—this 
and none other is the way. 

Perhaps in the fulness of my heart I have spoken more passion- 
ately than I ought to have done—but I confess that the State of 
things in Bengal, so far as eonstructive work is concerned, is such 
that n it has filled my heart with infinite sadness—perhaps, and I fer- 
vently hope it may be so, the State of things is more hopeful, more 
promising, more encouraging in other provinces, in your own Andhra 
for example— and perhaps the seed, the littte seed that our Master- 
Gardener planted with so much care and solicitude and sacrifice 
wili yet sprout forth and develop and expand into " giant tree of 
spanless girth. 

Charka. 

Of the various items of eonstructive work that lie before the 
nation, and on which so much emphasis were laid by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the most importar. •; and the most urgent for the economic 
prosperity of the peop : * is the universal adoption of the Charka. 
What method is there w‘*ach is available, to every body, even the 
peorest and the weakest, and which may enable every one, man and 
woman alike, to add s^bstantiallv to his daily income ? Such a 
method can orly consist in removing the iadispensable wants which 
everybody feels and which can be accomplished by means, within 
everybody’s r ach. And what other method is there which supplies 
eli these desiderata exceptmg the homely Charka which ev;.n the 
fraiiest woman can use and even the peorest can procure or manu¬ 
facture and repair for themselves, and which would double the 
average daily income of the Indian proletariat, or if you prefer 
reckoning in kind, would do c—ay with the peasants’ cloth-bi)! 
aitogether and also leave some xuargin behind ? There is absolutely 
none other, in v he nature of things there can be none e her, except- 
ing agricubure, and agrlculture does no*, exhaust all the energieâ 
and the time of the peasant. At the most generons ealculation 
çcçup es hm ÍQt mt m<m th«m eigbt tnoníhh in some pari* 
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of the country considerably less, and the remainder of the 
year is practically spent in idleness and wasted. So much for 
the men-íolks; as íor the women-folk practically througbout 
the year they can devote some little time to spinning which would 
more than sníhce to clothe the whole family íor the year. Even 
from the argumentative point of view, this sounds convincing 
enough; but here I can say írom personal experience during the 
organisation of relief-works in connection with the Khnlna famine 
and the JNorth Bengal floods that this is not mere theory but the 
barest practical trutb. Had the ryot an alternativo and supple- 
mentary means oí livelihood to íall back upon, he would not have 
been at bis wit's end for the failure oi a single season's crop. And 
when we have tried to introduce spinning by the supply of Charka 
and of cottcn, the poor peasants, men and women alike, have simply 
looked upon it as a God-send aíter observing the actual results. 

1 hat X have not exaggerated a bit will be evident from a few 
very simple figures. What is the average annual income of an 
Xndian ? Naoraji, Digby and Romesh Dutt have discussed the 
question threadbare; and Lord Curzon after having joined issue 
with them, came to the comfortable conclusion that the Indian, 
prosperous under British rule, can boast of the magnificent income 
of Ks. 30/- per head annually. Lord Curzon's reputation for 
veracity is well-known ; let us therefore not doubt the correctness 
of this estimate. Even with tbis Viceregal estimate» however, the 
daily income works out at about an anna and a quarter, or five 
pice per day. Let us now see what addition to this income can be 
made by the adoption of the spinning-wüeel. If a Charka is worked 
eight houi3 a day, then a practised spinner can earn 2 annas. If, 
to be more cautious in our estimate, we reduce the aumber of boura 
ac weH as the rate of production, even then there is not the shadow 
of doubt that the daily incoms is doubled. 

I need dilate upon this point, the figures speak for them* 
selves. Anoiner point should also be remembered. Spinning does 
not stand by itselt ; if it is universally adopted as a homedndastry, 
it lends a fiiiip to and keeps moving a host of other simple vitíage 
industries. When an entire village takes to Charka, the weaving- 
Icom also becomes brir-k; side by side, the dyer, the carpenter also 
find occupation. In fact, .spinning may be regarded as the key 
industry of villagc the c.nly home-industry par excellence, and 
it goes lar ,/vvprds making the villages selfoontaíned in the matter 
of our indicpensabie requirements. The spirit of enterprise, and 
briskness and self-reliance that such an organisation connotes would 
soon ; ,:ing new »*<*.■- into our vü>ges and would prevent them from 
falling into decay that is at present gra&uaily overtaking them. 

If we translate the^e figures irom the individual to the nationaX 
$£ale* then the effect seems staggeiing. Takíng t^epopulationof índia 
to be roughly thirty-two erores, the total income, according to Lord 
Cursou^ ccmput^tio», mmut siaç bwdnKt mty 
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* of rupees per year. Now ií only one-fourth of the population would 
spin two hours daily, then the nationai annual income will be 
increased by ninety crores. This is on account of spinning alone 
without taking into consideration the increase due to weaving this 
yarn and also the additional income accruing to other professions, the 
carpenters and smiths, for supplying the accessories. And as amere 
element in this stupendous wkoie, the annual drain abroad of sixty 
to seventy crores of rupees on the score of piece-goods would “stop 
and would remain in our country to enrich and nourish the lifi^blood 
of our half-starved peasantry. 

Some people may ridicule these figures and say that their stag* 
gering magnitudes themselves prove their absurdity, One can only 
pity them. lhe narrow groves aiong which their ideas travei made 
it very difficult for them to visualise the gigantic effects of an 
industry that is universaliy adopted,—even the much-infiated and 
over-capitalised joint-stock companics, trusts, and combines can be 
nowhere near approaching them. This universal adoption is what 
makes such an industry potent. 

The Question of Distribution. 

The question of distribution is of very great importance. If it 
had been simply a question of stopping the drain oi money outwards 
and of keeping the money somewhere in the country, then the 
purpose would have been equally served by big capitalis lc concerns, 
by the creation of a number of giant elecidc-power mills, and so on. 
But for the purpose of distribution, mills and big manufacturing 
concerns are wholly incompetent. Mills can only reap profits, they 
cannot distribute them. And the problem of distribution is not a 
whit less urgent than the problem of production. What do we gain 
if the millions of our countrymen starve while the few fortunate mill- 
owners fatten on their un. nural gains ? On»y inequaliíy in we? :h 
will be created ; the spectre of hunger and unemployment will staro 
us in the face in an uglrer form ; and a class-war, of dimensions the 
most appailmg, will inevitabiy ensue, adding another most complex 
element to our already sufficiently complex problem. I need not 
be urderstood as saying by this that all big scale industries are to be 
smashed - the thing cannot be disposed of so airily—and 1 could not 
even if I would. But suieiy you wiU agree with me that if the same 
result can * e brought about by means much the less harmiui, surely 
that were preferable. This work f distribution is, as i said, dono 
almost automatically by the adoption of fhe Charka. As Maha tm a 
Oandhi once very beautifully put, ft No amount of human ingenuity 
can manage to distribute water over the whole land as a showét of 
rain can. No irrigation department, no rules oí precedencéí, 0 tao 
inspection, and no water ^ss. Everything is do^*5 with an ease 
and gentleness that by tn^ir very perfection evade notice. lhe 
spinning-wheel, too, has g *t «.*- j same power of distributing work 
Wã wsaith in míiliona of housej in the simplest way imagiuabi*/' 
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An easy, healthy and natural process of increasing the wealth 
of the country, and a smooth and automatic way of universalising 
the incidence of that wealth—that is wbat the Charka representa. 
And it is not, to tell the truth, a new and untried system invented 
by quacks for the cure of our economic distemper The spinning 
wheel is not an innovation in índia; it is, on the ccntrary, perhaps 
the longest standing industry, next to agriculture in India’s history. 
Not evua century ago, the spinning-wheel was the rnle, and not the 
exception, in every village household. It would be suf&cient to give 
a few extracts from the statistical observations of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan’s economic enquiries in Southern and Northern índia 
conducted between 1798 and 1814. They will go to Show how wide- 
spread this industry was throughout the country, and how many 
kundreds and thousands of our men, women and children worked at 
it—mostly in their leisure hours—each day and eamed crores of 
rupee 3 annually. 

“ In the districts of Fatna and Behar with a population 
of 33,64,420 sou?s, the number of spinners was 3,30 436. By far 
the greater part of them spun only a few hours in the afternoon 
and upon the average estimate the whole value of the thread that 
each spun in a year was worth Rs. 7-2-8 giving a total annual 
incomeof Rs. 23,67,277, and by a similar calculation, the raw 
material at the retail price will amount to Rs. 12,86,277, having a 
profit of Rs. 10,81,00 for the spinners, or Rs. 3-4-0 per spinner. 

“ ín the district of Shahabad, spinning was the chief industry. 
*»59>5°° women were employed in spinning and spun yarn to the 
value of Rs 22,50,000 a year. Deducting the value of cotton each 
woman had something left to her to add to the income of the family 
to which she belonged. (Now-a-days these 22 lacs would at least 
represent five times the amount i.e , over one crore of rupees). 

“In the Bhagalpur district (with a popularion of 20,19,000, 
where all castes were permitted to spin, 1,60,000 womenspenta 
part of their time in spinning and each made an annual income of 
Rs. 4$ after deducting the cost of cotton. This was added to the 
family income. 

“In the Gorakhpur district (population 13,83,495) 1,75,600 
women found employment m spinning and made an annual income 
of Rs 2J per head. 

“In the Dinajpore district (with a population of 300,000) 
cotton spinning, which was the principal manufacture, occupied* the 
leisure-hours of all women of higher rank and of the greater part 
of the íarmers* wives. Even the women of the Brahmans here 
empl / th^msí lves in this usual industry. Three rupees was the 
annual income each woman made by spinning in her afternoon 
hours. 

“In the Purneah district (population 22,40 300) all castes consi* 
dered spinning honourable and a very large proportion of women of 
the district did some spinning in their leisure hours. 
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<r In Eastern Mysore women of all castes except Brahmans 
bought cotton and wool at weekly markets, spua at home, and sold 
the thread to weavers. Men and women thus found a profitable 
occupation, In Coimbatore, the wives of all the low-class cultivators 
were great spinners. 

“The statistics of weavers sbow that they also were as numerous 
as the spinners. In the Patna city and Behar districts the total 
number of looms employed in the manufacture of chaddars and table* 
cloth was 750, and the value of the annual manufacture was Rs. 
540,000, leaving a profit of Rs. 81,400 deducting the value of thread. 
This gave a profit of Rs. 108 for each loom worked by three persons 
or income of Rs 36 a year for each person. But the greater part of 
the cloth-weavers made coarse cloth for country use to the value of 
Ks. 24,38,621 after deducting the cost of thread. ihis gave a profit 
of Rs. 28 for each loom. 

“In Shahabad weavers worked in cotton only. 7,025 houses of 
weavers worked in cotton and had 7,950 looms. Each loom made an 
annual income of Rs 2of a year and each loom required the labour 
of a man and his wife as well as one boy or girl. But as a family 
can not be supported for less than Rs. 48 a year, it is suspected that 
the income of each loom given above is uuderstated. 

“In the Bhagalpore district, some worked in silk alone. A great 
many near the town made Tasar fab.ics of shk and cotton intermix- 
ed ; 3,275 looms were so employed that the annual profit of each 
weaver employed in the mixed silk and cotton industry was calcu- 
later to be Rs. 46 besides what the women made. 

“For the weaving of cotton cloth there were 7,279 looms. Each 
loom yielded a profit of Rs. 32 a year. 

“In the Gorakhpore district there were 5,134 families of weavers 
possessing 6,174 looms, and the average income brought by each 
loom was Rs. 88 a year. 

“in the Dungarpur district ‘Maldai” cloth was manufactured. It 
consisted of warp and cotton woof. 4000 looms were employed in 
this work, and it was said that each loom made Rs. 20 worth of cloth 
in a month. About 800 looms were employed in making larger 
pieces in the form of Elahis. 

“In Eastern Mysore cotton weavers made cloth for home use as 
silk weavers produced a strong rich fabric. Workmen who made 
cloth with silk borders earned 6 annas a d ay and those who made 
silk cloth earned 4 annas.” 

Eloqubnt Figures. 

These figures are eloquent. Crores of rupees weFe earned by 
these spinners and weavers by following this calling. And this 
universal adoption was the reason why índia not only clothed 
herself but helped nations beyond the seas. And as Mahatma 
Gandhi very pertinently remarked. ;—“ The decentralisation of the 
industry—every village. town and district having always at its 
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command as much supply as it needed—automatically facilitated 
its distribution and saved the consumer from Railway, Excise, and 
all sorts of tariffs and middlemen^ profits of which he is a victim 
fco-day. If we cannot return to these days, though there is no 
reason except our own bias and doubt why we should not, can we 
not at least so organise our industries as to do away without much 
delay with the foreign cloth with which our markets are being 
dumped to-day V 9 

, whole position has been very beautifully put in a nutshell 

by Mahatmaji Some consider that i am putting back the bands 
of the clock of progress by attempting to replace mill-made cloth 
and mill-spun yarn. Now, I am making no such attempt atall. 
I have no quarrrl with the mills. My views are invariably simpl© 
índia require^ nearly 13 vards of cloth per head per year. She 
produces, I believe, less than half the amount. índia grows all the 
cotton she needs. She exports several million bales of cotton to 
Japan and Lancashire and rece^ves much of it back in manufactured 
caúco, although she is capable of producing all the cloth and all the 
yarn necessary fo- supplying her wants by hand-weaving and hand- 
spxnning. índia needs to supplement her main occupafion, agricul- 
ture, wkh some other employment. Hand-spinnmg is the onlv such 
employment for million s. It was the national employment a 
century ago. It is not true to say that economic pres^ure and 
modern ma,chinery destroyed hand-spinning and hand-weaving; 
lhe great industry was destroyed or almost destroyed by extra- 
ordinary and tmmoral means adopted by/the East Índia Company. 
This national industry is capable of bemg revived by exertion and 
*fx C io the national taste, without damaging the mill-industry* 
li this employment were revived, it would prevent crores of rupees 
irom bemg annually drained from the country and distribute the 
amount among lakhs of poor women in their own cottag >s.” 

. Tb e bfeau . t y aBd simplicity of this programme, thus outlined 
m ctear, laconic language, by Mahatma Gandhi leaves nothing to 
be desired. Yet^ objections have been urged against its adoption — 
objections theoretical and practical, historical and economic, and 
what not ? It has been emphasised that the Charka is a rank 
economic heresy in these days of steam-driven, electricity-driven, 
patrol-drtven machineries; that it woula be nothing short of a 
disaster to civil isation if modern up-to-dafce time-saving methods 
were again to give place to these crude, primitive methods; that 
the adoption of such inefhcient methods would ba sheer waste of 
time which mighfc have been rauch better utilised in other ways; 
that it is practicaily impossible, even had it been desirable, for the 
Charka to live in competkion with mill; that not merely m índia 
but in eve y other part of the world, the spindle and the hand-loom 
were in vogue before the Industrial Revolution, but that everywhere 
a Baturaí <^«ath as instruments of mass-production, 
and 11 we might judge from history, the resuit couid not b« other* 
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wise in índia j that the Ganges cannot be forced back to Gangotri; 
and similariy in these days of rapid communica+ion and easy 
transport, in these days of telegraphs and telephones, of giant ocean- 
linets and raüway traias, airships and motorcars, the vision of snug 
little self-contained villages ensconced in their qniet meadows, living 
by themselves and for themselves is a Utopian vision—gone for 
ever and never to return. 

The objections are formidable enough ; thev do not frighten me 
however* for I do not dispute the truth and force of most of these 
statements ; only I feei that this solid battery of argumenta is some» 
wbat misplaced—for l do not dream of emulating the achievements 
of Don Quixote of famous memory. I am not nut to tilt at wind- 
mills, I ha ve not taken a vow of lidding the fair bosom of mother 
índia of the unsightiy spectacle of whirling dynamos and smoking 
Chimneys—my plans are not balf as ambitious. Tndeed, my antece- 
dents, L venture to think, are guarantee enough that T am not likMy 
to sufíer from a particularly virulent type of anti-machinery obsession, 
or anti-Western bias. I have visited Europe four times and have 
lived altogether eight years in England. And in a manner it has 
been my privilege to be instrumental in introducing in Bengal at 
least one aspect of Western civilisation. Close upon a centurv ago, 
the great German Chemist Liebig laid down that the index of 
civilisation of a country is the amount of soap it consumed and he 
íurther asserted that the industrial progress of a country was 
measured by the output of its Sulphuric Acid. And it so happens 
that 1 am intimately connected with several concems —one of whlch 
manufactures soaps in large quantities and which I trust invites 
competition with imported stufís—and another the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., bids fair to be the biggest producer 
in índia of Sulphuric Acid and its accessory products. With these 
certificates and testimonials dulv laid bef nre vou, T thmk you will 
concede that when I plead for the Charka and the hand-loom as the 
means of the economic salvation for our unhappy motherlaud, I do 
so with my eyes wide open and with full consciousness of what 
modera machinery can achieve. 

I am in this respect in a much more fortunate position than 
Mahatmaji, whose life was rendered almost miserable by his critics 
fot his alleged vendetta against western civilisation, But in this 
matter, even he spoke out in no uncertain voice that wh ate ver his 
individual notion of ideal social economy might be, he had declared 
no ‘jehad* against mills. He said: 

**Do I want to put back the hand of the clock of progress? 
Do I want to replace the mills by hand-spinning and hand-weavinçr? 
Do I want to replace the railway by the country-cart ? Do I want 
to destroy machinery altogether ? These questiona have been asked 
by some journalists and public men. My answer is : I would not 
Deep over the disappearance of machinery or consider it a calamity. 
wut t have no design upon machinery as such, What I want to do 
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at the present moment is to supplement the production of yarn and 
cioth through our miils, save the millions we send out of Índia, 
and distribute them in our cottages. Ihis I cannot do unless and 
until the nation is prepared to devote its leisure-hours to hand- 
spinning”. 

Need oe Universal Khaddar-Spinning 

Really this question of competition, this economic bogey that 
is paraded by theorists, we do not contemplate. if it comes to ihe 
commercialisalion of Khadder, of selling in the market like any 
other commodity and buying by strange customers, then I confess 
that there is very littie chance of competing in point of price with 
piece-goods turned out in large quantities by up-to-date machinery 
with its iabour-saving devices. What then do we mean ? We mean 
this, that spinning be taken up as an essentially domestic pro- 
gramme, worked in every household, out of cotton grown in the 
cottage compound, the thread woven into cioth either by the family 
or by the neighbouring viliage-weaver on the payment of a nominal 
remuneration, and intended for the use of the lamily members 
themselves. Just as kitchen-work is undertaken in every household 
by the members of the famiiy and eatables are not intended or 
purchased by cash~payment from any huge hotel or restaurant, in 
exactly similar a fashion should the clothing be provided for. The 
question of sale and purcha^e, of price and competition, would 
simply not arise. At the present moment, when cotton cultivation 
has not yet been universally resorted to, the cotton of course will 
have to be purchased. But even this should not be allowed to con¬ 
tinue; the aim should be to p.ant cotton in every kouseholder's 
grounds, and out of the product of those plants the family^ clothing 
should bc manufactured. Ihis should be the method of work: pre¬ 
pared cioth, at least ordinary every-day cioth, as you do your food* 
as a household requirement; abolish it as a marketable commodity, a 
subject of sale and barter, The competition bogey would then 
vamsh into thin air» 

Of course, if surplus yarn is turned out, and if cioth is woven 
out of that, natural that will goto the market and people who 
want cioth will buy it. There will not be any dearth of buyers be* 
cause there always will be peopie who have not got time or the 
leisuxe to prepare their cioth for themselves—they may be engaged 
in more profitable occupations, in more arduous pi of essions—they 
have no other alternative but to buy cioth. This mention of people 
who have no leisure to spin and who find it much more profitable to 
utilise their ene' ,:es in other ways, reminds me of a very cheap 
ridicule that is sometimea fiung at the exponents of Khaddar—viz, 
that we want everybody to give up ail othe^ work, and devote bis 
time to spinning aione. hvea ‘'The Nation" the famous London 
weekiy, which is remarkable íor its breadtn of Outlook, once wrote 

*<ÍQ go hack to the spinning wfesei is a rctrogression, 
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atcempt is pitiful and even ludicrous, when young mea who should 
be studying at the Universíty are invited to do wiih their hands and 
feet, the works of duii toil, what a machine wonld do as weii m one 
hour/’ 

Of course the remark is quite justified if one seriousiy calts upòn • 
all young men to do so. rmt that is not what actuaiiy happened. 
When a new movement is mitiated, the intelligentsia must take it up 
before it can filter down to the masses. The educated ciasses must 
set the fashion ; and the masses wül not look upon the work as 
degrading and xnenial, and thai is why in the hegiamng of the move- 
menfe, every body, student and proiessional men alike, were askcd to 
devote some part of their time to spinnmg. When we come to theques- 
tion of a practical programme, however, it is easily understood that 
this message of Charka is essentiaJly a message for our peasants and 
workers, the teeming miliions oí índia, who have got their leisure 
time to devote to this work. And as I have pointed out already, 
this iabour, \/hich brings a proüt that means a mere pittance to the 
favoured few, spelis to them the difíerence between semi-starva- 
tion and a fuli meaL It is the salvation oi the Indian proietanat. 

John Stuart Mill, the great apostle of Poli tical economy, is of 
opinion that to bring about a change in the existing deplorable state 
of afíairs, a turu-over in tlie mentality oi both the labouring classes 
and their employers is necessary, tha t both tliese classes must com¬ 
bine for general, at all events, íor public and social purposes and not, 
as hithe^to, solely for narrowly interested ones. But the capacity to 
do this had alvays existed in mankind, and is not, nor is ever likely 
to b r extinct, “Éducation, habit and the cultiva tion of the senti- 
ment will make a common mau dig or 'weave’ for his country as 
readily as üght for his country/' 

However that is in passing, When the ideal that I have envi* 
saged comes to pass, when the spi—iing-wheel is humming in every 
house, when it is catering for the cio th in every family, the compl ain t 
of high prices w.d no longer be heard—in fact the question of prices 
' ;ill not crop up at alL There need not then be the fear of competi- 
tion with cheaply turned-out foreign piece-goods. And so long as 

happy state of thing is not reached, I thmk it is not asking too 
much of our patriotic countrymen to sacrifxcs scmething in tne shape 
of higher prices for the support of hoi made goods. Ours is not a 
National Government, ever on the alert for the protection of nascent 
industries; w© must suTsbtute for state-iraposed protective tarifí, 
our own preference for our indigenous products. As we ah vowed in 
1903* we must buy Swadeshi goods even at a sacrifice. Of course 
this state of comparatively high prices must not be regarded as the 
normal State of things— people must not be cxpected toresortto 
sacrifice as a normal and permanent course of action—we must take 
steps to tu tn out piece-goods in quantities so amplo a® to bring down 
tlie price atitomatíeiUy— otiu;-« ;.se meio cries of boycott and spora* 
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dic injections of poli tical entliusiasms will all end in smoke, and per- 
haps give rise to irritation and disgust. Supply must be increased— 
.there is no shirking tiiat question. Those oi us who think that the 
deficiency can be made up by the starting of a number oi high- 
power xnills are quite weicome to do so—I have not the least quarrel 
with them. Only as I have pointed out beiore they solve only that 
part of the problem—viz that of production ; they leave the question 
of distribution exactly where it was. Still, let those who believe in 
mills start them. But such big establishments require mints of 
money and cannot be called into existence ior the mere asking—they 
require time to organise. While thereiore capitalists are thinking 
about the setting up oi big mills, the country cannot wait—we must 
set about putting our houses in order, we must see that the cloth- 
problem is* solved at tne earliest possible moment and no other 
method can do that except the introduction of home-spinning, 
Apart írom ali the other considerations that have been set forth 
above in favour oi the adoption of the Ciiarka, from this very com- 
monsense and practical point of view also, the urgency of the step is 
clear. 

Not a Rank Economic Heresy. 

I think, my friends, you will now agree with me that, aftcr all, 
the good old Charka is not such a rank economic heresy as we might 
be attempted to diink at the first glance. It cannot be dismissed with 
a contem ptuous sneer as a crude mediaeval anachronism. It is per- 
haps high time that economists gave up their high-brow attitude. 
Doc--rinaire ceonomics oi U e Manchester brand does not perhaps 
sweep round the uni verse with the same fiush of uninterrupted suc- 
ccss as it us 1 to do before. And its most able exponents have been 
obliged to confess that it is aiter all not an exact Science, but is very 
mucà a social Science—affected and modified by the variations in the 
condid.ns of soei'’ * conomy in various parts of the world. The cult 
of efiMency and iabour-saving whxch came to be regaráed as sacro- 
sanc L: in the first glamour of the industrial revolution has now come 
to be regarded with a bit of surpicion. MacHnery, which nearly 
threatened to supplant man, the twentieth century has succeeded in 
taking down from its false pedestal, at least in theory, and relegating 
to its proper place as the servant and not the master of man. lhe 
tedxum* the dullness, the urab uniformity, the soulless grinding, the 
thoughtless centralisation that machinery leads to, has now been 
recognised—the cry has now been openly raised—“Back to the man 1 
Raok to the villages!” The reposeíul activity, the healthy variety, 
the fine individnality of the village worker, working in the bosom of 
Ms family amidst his quiet surroundings has now extorted its due 
meed of praise even from the most dry-as*^ust economist. Even in 
industrial England so early as forty years ago, Mr, Joseph Chaxnber- 
lain represonting sooty Birmingham along with his henchman Jess© 
Coliins stcod up ior “three acres and a cow" ; and wluxe I am wnting 
these Unes, my aitention has been úxmn tp B&ldwin'# ptt« 
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ous plea for the preservation of small cottage industries. Listen' to 
what he says: 

" Government proposes not only to keep men in rural districts, 
but to do sometiiing to prevent destruction oi small but ancient in¬ 
dustries throughout tiie country-side, the industries oi the Blacksmith, 
the Wheel-wright, the Saddler and others." 

If that is the Outlook even in England advocated by the greatest 
thinkers and statesmen there, how mfinitely more necessary is it in 
india where the traditions are entirely ior the cottage industries ? 
in our blind veneration ior dogmas about economic progress, not 
overmuck applicable to our social economy, we cannot aiiord to risk 
our all. 

This disintegretion, this disaster that is taking place before our 
very eyes, did not escape the observation oi the very shrewed 
observer, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, wh o says in his “Awakening 
oi india" :— 

‘These changes in Indian economy, it is said, ha ve to come 
because they are mcidents in the path oi progress. That is the only 
obiter dictum oi our western blindness and arrogance. We live 
under the delusion that there is no emancipation except through 
the disintegration oi social organisation. in the oid days there 
was an organisation which made the inter-dependence oi the 
various íunctions in social liie real. Exchange was in the first 
place internai to community. There was a common wealth. The 
üespised money-lender wa necessary social iunctionary. Row 
that is broxen up. The individual cultivator has been dragged into 
wide relationships. Jtie gets price ior his products and he pays his 
obiigations in com. The economic community is broken up. Ex¬ 
change oi Service has given place to purchase oi Service. Eroduce 
is taken away and price oi it remains, and this price is subject to 
many íiuctuations in vr^ue, to which the producer under the vanish- 
ing economic conditions was not subject. The money-lender trom 
being a social iunctionary has become a parasite, individual capi- 
taiism is proving itselí to be even more destrucuve oi the best that 
is m india where its operations are alien to the civilisation of the 
country than it has proved to be in the West, where it has not been 
so alien. The ways ol Western progress are nót the ways oi Eastem 
progress. it is simpT r absurd ior us to look compiacently on and see 
the ancient methods oi credi w upset, the ancient protections irom 
iamine swept away, and the ancient balance and economy destroyed, 
and rejoiGe that through this ruin, progress comes." 

Similar ideas ha ve been given vent to by Tolstoy and other 
eminent Russian writers. 

The extreme proverty of the country wasnotdueso 
much to the unenua! distribution oi land, nor to a íalse economic 
as tbe rather premuni*© is$i çt Buropean UyilisatiQn 
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with the Railways, producing an exaggerated centralisation in the 
cities, creating new luxuries and new industries at the expense of 
agriculture, and further introducing the huge credit system with its 
concomitant stock-exchange gambíing.” 

“Their present Railways ‘called into existence notby an econo- 
mic but bv a Political necessity.’ were detrimental to agriculture 
because they brought in their train the development of industries and 
the system of credit fatal to it. Just as the over-development of one 
particular organ in an animal would be a hindrance to its general 
development, so all these factors, 'unquestionably necessary in 
Europe that was ready for them*. were a hindrance to the general 
development of the wealth of Rússia, because 'it removed the 
important and pressing question of organising agriculture.” 

".The question at this moment is whether we hsvenot 

weakened ' The springs of life’ by the extention •• of Railways ?” 

"Not Railways properly speaking.but the general 

tendency of which Railways mav be considered as the outwaid 
expression and svmbol. We hurry and push and hustle for the good 
of humanity ! ' The world is becoming too noisy, too comroerdai [’ 

groans some solitarv thinker. * Undoubtedlv it is, but the noise 
of waggons bringing bread to starvirf| humanity is of more value 
than tranquilitv of soul,’ replies another triumphantly and passes 
on with an air of nride. As for me, I don’t believe in these waggons 
bringing bread to humanity. For 'founded on moral principie’ 
these waggons mav well even in the act of carrying bread to 
humanitv coldly exclude a considerable portion of humanity from 
enjoying it; that has been seen more than once...." 

No truer words of waming were ever uttered. índia cannot 
afford to ignore it if she is to live. The reign of the machine has 
not been much of an undiluted success even in the West whereit 
has grown naturallv. Is it likely to be a success in índia where it is 
only being transplanted as an exotic ? Look at America the 
paradise of modem Croesuses. Only the other day, Iwasreadine 
an account of the congested slums of New York—the city of skv- 
scrapers—where the children of the working classes are on an 
average 15 Ihs. imderweight for being brought up in rank Menhisto- 
phelean atmosphere. With painful and fatal precision a homeíess 
propertvless, shiftless, debased and demoralised proletaiiat dogs the 
footstens of an unbridled industrialism. And at the other extremitv 
a hide-bound plutocracy revels in heartless enioyment of its demonic 
Power, and evervbodv, prince and peasant alike carrv out its 
mandate and further its ends. And as a result of this terrific clash 
Marxism, Lenilism, Bolshevism rear their portentous heads threat- 
ning to engulf all civilisation in a stunendous cataclvsm 

Dark is our Outlook, if tbis thing goes on nnchêcked—if the 
prophetic waming of seers and thinkers to betake to ahealthier 
oourse of action is unheeded. This ceaselessjrestless din and bustlo 
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this imsxghtly ungainly defacement of humanity, this ugly hideous 
defilement of nature must cease if tbe world is to regain its health 
and normality. Grace and beautv it has none,—none of the sparkle 
of life*s efílorescence—it is all dull and drab and sordid. If you 
look at it aestbetically, the thing is execrable. 

This aspect of modern civilisation has also been very vividly 
described by Dr. R. Austin Freeman. Contrasting the gracelessness 
of modem civilisation with the healthy charm of hand labonr, he 
mentions the very item of our present discourse—home-spun cloth— 
and he proceeds : 

" If we chose to clothe ourselves in home*spun which would last 
half a life-time instead of in cheap machine-made garments which 
wear ont in two or three vears, one old industry might be revived. 
There is mnch to be said for making national dress reform a practical 
question. We onght to accustom ourselves to think of the condi- 
tions xmder which everything that we bny is produced. We should 
then take much more pleasure in a hand-made article, with some 
individualitv in it, than in a standardised prodnct of a great factory, 
which speaks nothing bnt soul-less, irksome labour. We are now 
snfíerinsr from standardised minds as well as from standardised 
commodities ; and they snit each other 

The learned Doctor has hit the right nail on the head—onr 
disease is that of standardised minds. Unless and until we can shake 
this off,—shake ofí this habit of thinking to order— and begin to look 
abont for onrselves and get into totich with the real heart of things, 
we cannot hope to attain salvation, economic, political or otherwise. 
Mental paralvsis mnst go—we have heard a great dealabout slave 
mentality—this is slave mentality, and this must be abjured. 

We are apt to hear in season and out of season that índia is an 
agricultura! country. But it is not true ; she was an industrial as well 
as an agricultural country. Mr. Montgomery Martin in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of 1840 says, ‘Tndxa is as much a manu» 
facturing country as an agricultural ; and he who would seek to 
reduce her to the position of an agricultural country seeks to lower 
herinthe scale of civilisation. Ido not believe that índia isto 
become the agricultural farm of England ; she is a manufacturing 
country, her manufactures of various descriptions have existed for 
ages and have ever been able to be competed with by any nation, 
wherever fair-play has been given to them. I speak not now of her 
Dacca Muslins and her Kashmere Shawls, but of various articles 
which she has mannfactured in a manner snperior to any part of the 
world. To reduce her now to an agricultural country would be an 
injustice to índia. 

Bxxt she was reduced helplesslv to the condition of having to 
depend entirely on agriculture, How it was brought about is a 
matter ofcommonknowledge. Theliterature of the Victorian period of 
British Rule teem with facts and each one of the indictments is serious 
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enough to make one shudder with horror at the barbarity practised 
to throttle a nation*s source of wealth and production. In the days 
o£ the Musalmans. índia prospered. Just on the entry of the East 
índia Company in índia and about the time oí the dismemberrnent of 
the Empire of the great Moghuls, índia was full of wealth and life. 
Boltz in his * ‘Considera tion on Indian Affairs" writes, "Delhi without 
the aid of silver or gold mines was in her times of prosperity a 
receptacle into which the gold and silver of the greatest part of the 
world had been flowing by regular channels for ages, till foreign 
invaders interrupted its course. This great infíux of wealth was 
owing first to the extraordinary fruitfulness of the dependent domi- 
nions, seconclly to the sober industry of the inhabitants, either applied 
to agriculture which was greatly encouraged, or to manufacturing 
those commoiities which have for many ages been in esteem through- 
out the world, and thirdly to the strong protection granted to the 
merchants.” 

Instead of giving protection to the Indian Industries, England 
used her utmost skill and power to crush her industries. It is pain- 
ful to go through all that England deliberately did to injure índia. 
Mr. Montgomery Martin left for índia» having lived with the people 
for a long time.” He carne to lo ve them and we read with wonder, 
passages expressing his love for the people and abhorence for the 
injustice done to her by England :— 

"We have, during the period of a quarter of a century, compelled 
the Indian territories to receive our manufactures, our woollens, duty 
free, our cotton at 2J per cent, and other articles in proportion, 
while we have continued during that period to levy almost prohibi- 
tory duties orduties varying from 10 to 20,30, 50, 100, 500 and 1000 
per cent upon articles, the produce from our territories. Therefore the 
cry that has taken place for free trade in índia has been a free trade 
from this country, not a free trade between índia and this country. 

. The decay and destruction of Surat, of Dacca, of 

Murshidabad and other places where native manufactures have been 
carried on, is too painful a fact to dwell upon. I do not consider that 
it has been in the fair course of trade. I tbink it has been the power 
of the stronger exercised over the weaker." 

In course of the recital of instances of barbarous oppressíon 
practised on Indian weavers and artisans, Boltz writes : "and the 
winders of raw silk called Nagaads have been treated with such in- 
justice, that instances have been known of cutting ofí of their thumba 
to prevent their being forced to wind silk." No wonder the histo- 
rian Wilson would exclaim : “The foreign manufacturer employed the 
arms of poli tical injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a 
competitor with whom he could not have contended on equal terras." 
This quota tion is from Wilson who wrote in 1813. 

The quota tion is old history, but the policy of making England 
th ri ve at the ©xpense of Indian industries still çontinues mabated, 

14 
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Dutt writes as late as tqoi that "the bread of Indían artisan and 
manufacturer is still leavened wítli a sense of injustice and no 
statesmen has yet seriously endeavoured to protect, foster and 
revive their old and ruined industries. Lancashire would not permit 
any such endeavour, if it was made,” 

Help To Usher In New Eh a. 

I would now ask the educated men of índia to consider if they 
would still stoop to be clothed at the hands of the same Lanca¬ 
shire in whose interest our country has been so far degraded and 
rendered destitute. Would not the fine pieces of foreign cotton- 
goodshang heavily on our body ? I utter not these in hatred to 
Lancashire butoutof love to ttíe millions wh o wouldgeta morsel 
of food if you, educated men, would cease to be clothed by foreigners, 
for vour example will filter down and help to usher in a new era 
in our industrial, economic, and also assuredly, in our political life. 

I am afraid, my friends, I have tired out your patience by this 
long and somewhat discursive homily—I beg to be excused—it is 
so difficult to stop when anything touches the heart so nearly, and 
so many issues are raised. Really much of wliat has been said 
ought to be unnecessary, for I flatter myself that I am arguing to 
the convinced— and convinced by one far greater than myself^ not 
merely by words but by the force of his living example. That frail 
figure, loin-clothed in Khaddar, eloquent in its very silence, roused 
índia as by electric thrill, from one end to the otíier, and moved 
her to spare no pains in realising the ideal her great leader had 
ptaced before her. I can only add my feeble voice to that soul- 
stirring appeal which ought not to stand in need of any such 
addition. 

As I conclude, my eyes are turned to the Yerravada gaol—inside 
the iron-bars of which lies encaged the mortal frame of the patriot- 
saint of modera índia, the purest and noblest soul that ever drew 
breith, ,he who thought out and proached and lived the gospel of 
IndiVs salvation. Though to our infinite sorrow and shamehis 
mortal frame still lies there, we know his spirit is ever with ns, 
ever rexdy to rouse us and inspire us whenever we are lapsing into 
inertia. May that spirit and that shining example ever lead \is on 
in our quest for freedom ! Mav we ever be worthv of our great 
Exemplar! M AH ATM A G AND III Kl JAY ! ‘ 



FIRST SESSION OF THE 

All-lndia Volunteers’ Conference 

VOU A NA DA — 25TK D& CMMB&lt 1928 

The fim Ah-iudia Voíunteers 7 Conference was heid at Cccanada on the 
25th Uec. wun Pandu Jawahir lai iNehru as the President. Vtuunleer 

Lielegates hum tae cUtíerent Provmees were present m iaige members, and 
aimust aii the ieaan*g Congre&smen aucnaea and took a àarge pau in 
tiie pruceediugs. bj. ü£. Nageswara Kao Paatuiu, Chairmaa of the Kecep- 
tiun ucmmittee dehvered ihe weicome adüress m Hindi oi which the 
íohowing is a transi ation : — 

Chairmans Address 

JUrothers, Xiashtra Seva Mandai,—! havc great p.easure ia 
weicoming you, memuero ui tue itasuua bcva Mandai, tu tina 
ancicut anu instuiie iand. mougu the port oi tmeanada i& a 
cteaaun ui .brmsh Cummeiciuju&iu, the Anuhra Desa aboiinde m 
ancicut traduiuns, uie eummuu ueritagc oí Aryan cuiturc. i wisü, 
the uonour ui weicummg yuu, the archuects oí nevv incua, haa 
laaen ua woruuer süouldcis vvnicu cuuid nave buine íesponsiüiuues 
aioug witn huuuui. jduc your weicome to uns Oanuninugar is a 
■weicume to ntw Uie anü gieau respunsiDiiiucs. ihese sunpie anu 
peaceiui auucuueo cunvey to baiyagiuine iviaiiauiid a íueais oi 
bei vice ami sutUimg. 

HiuUieta» yuu eue Uving m criticai umes. JLue-curren,s ar© 
movmg wun a gieai vciwuity. buuai, íchgious, puiitmai and 
spuitucu upueavai is A e-shaping uic wunu. iNevv ideais and new ute- 
Vaiucô aie uciug cieateu, jboisncvibm, Commum&m, buciau&m. 
Commeiciaiism, hasc*sUbm anü iviuuaubm aie omy a íew s^mptoms 
oi the wastiug uisease wmeu is luuung humau n«m*e. 

Wnue tnc uuüs aouve are engagea m re-biiap;ng the present 
order oi Unngs, the Lm uous bciow ar<* eugaged m niakmg írancic 
edur^s to upnoia the oiu order ui uuings. xiie uemendous saciihcea 
u.'.ae üurmg a© woiiü-wiae War, ano its cunoequt t auffermg have 
íiut anereu the muwn heart. bo*uai, mteheciuai, poiiucal and 
rehgi ms úommation u&s not iooseneu ito grip, hmropean aations 
are &ua pursuuig tneu oiü game, xhough me wbite naucas’ body 
poiiuc as toueuag at its suuice, meu egousm íor aommation »tni 
eun anues to cause uutoiü nu*ery 10 inmiuns oi people* Xhosr who 
are nnaoie to set tueu* own hoas© in order cannoc hope tu set 
anotuer^s hous^ m order, oeU-murest and arrogance dommate 
Wík tupijgftts, as4 f uí a««oaa betray caUousaew W buma>a ngbvi 
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and sufferings. The biind worship of power and mammon has 
brought into opera tion new spiiit and new modes of action to save 
the world from impendiug agony. The West is snffering lrom 
egotism and the East is snffering from dejection. 

The worship of brute force and material achievements has 
piaced the world under Asura power. The satanic sway wbich, as 
stated in Bbagawad Geeta, delights in self-glonfication, has upset 
the true u Dharma. •* Whenever true Dharma fails and false JDharma 
prevails, the latent Spirit rises up and restores truc Dharma/' 

Our revered patriot Lokamanya Tilak gave this to his country 
as message. 

Mahatma Gandhi, our guide, friend, leader, and pkilosophcr 
has put into practice Lokamany’s message to lead the nation to 
the promised land. Mahatmaji has shown us the way to freedom 
by the Sadhana of non-vio!ent non-co-operation which is the rigkt 
key to peace and freedom. This Conference of Volunteers is the 
direct outcome of this new Sadhana which has immense potentia- 
lities to save Bharatvarsha and mankind from the prevailing Asura 
forces. Your trials and temptations as Satyagrahis have shown 
you the necessity of having a disciplined Satyagraha army to free 
Bharatmata from her internai and externai shackles in the great 
struggle before her. 

A Grave Situation 

When we contemplate the immensity of our struggle, dejection 
naturaiiy sets in our hearts even as it set in the heart of Arjuna, 
a, great and disciplined warrior, on the memorable battle-field of 
Kurukshetra. Arjuna after a great internai struggle followed 
Sri Krishna's advice and succeeded in doing his duty. We are con- 
fronted with a grave and unparalbled situation. Interenal differences 
and externai repression have parai ysed even cur normal activities. 
While our activities aio checked, our desire for freedom makes us 
impatieat in our forward march. 

Our supreme National institution, the Indian National Congress, 
is divided by party feeüngs. The Bardoli constructive ;>rogra: mmc 
stands still. Pro-changers and No-changers are stul engaged in 
wordy warfare. Diífeiences between Hindus and Mahcmedans, 
B ahmins and non-Brabmins, are growing wider, Floods, famine, 
piague and pesrilence claim thousands of victims every year. 
Drunken-ness is on the increase. Jntouchability remains a bar 
to social h-edoni. The gloomy internai condition is sufhcient 
to scare away even a brava heart, lhe oxternal repression 
carries awây the little hope that is leffc even in the brave hearts. 
Thousands of Congress workers afe shut up in prisons under ono 
pretext or another by unlawful laws. Mahatma Gandhi, the PrinCe 
of Peace» is inhumanly punished for his pure love of peace and 
Satyagraha. Rctcrms, dyarchy, and Mímsterships have strengíhen- 
çd Uands of the Bnrsaucmcy. Repression i§ wider md more in* 
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tensive under rcíorms tlian before. The heavemborn Service is rais- 
ing íts standard oí revoit against the Government oí Índia as íts 
recent evidence beíore the Koyai Comonssion testiáes. Mr. Lioyd 
George^frankly stated that the 'Steel irame” which dwaiis Indian 
íreeuom wili continue to ruie undisturbed íor years to come. Under 
these depressing circumstances, the siruggie íor Swarajya is bound 
to be arduous and proionged. lo engage ourselves and win victory m 
this internai and externai struggie, tne time has comc íor orgamsing 
our .National resources. 

Need for Volunteer Grganisation. 

Mahatmaji has said that Swarajya is to be won by our own 
efforts. Swarajya can not drop beíore us as a gdt either írom the 
Gods or from the bureaueracy, but bwarajya can be easiiy won when 
people earnestiy devote their li ves to the Service oí jbharatmata. 
Mahatmaji upiiited poiitics írom the sordid seifish plane to a truth- 
ful and spimuai one. The time íor <( three days glorification'' is 
o ver and the time íor Service and sacriiice has begun. This new 
ordeai, though it scared away many a uongiessman írom its ranks, 
has created an army oí Satyagialus wh o have consecrated their hves 
íor the Services oí the motkexiand. Past expenence has siiown that 
out oí the heteiogenous mass oi Congreosinen, n is neiiher desirabie 
nor possibie to cieate a homogenous army oí Satyagrahi soidxers, 
owing to varying ages and temperaments. lhe time has come íor 
creating active and efhcient voiuntary organisations througuout the 
coumry. 

Mahatmaji placed great hopes ia volunteers and expected great 
things írom them. He enjoined on th cm rigia seíi-aiscipime and the 
observance oí non-vioience to make the movement useiui to the 
country. Some Congressmen rsisted írom the begmnmg on the 
relaxation of discipline enjomed on the vomnteers, but Mahaunaji 
ínstinctiveiy íelt tne danger and resisted tne teaipration. Events at 
Bombay, Madras, and 1 hauri-Chaura proved ihe ivrahatma^s wtsaom. 
Impafcicnt and superámos critics may blame Mahatmaji íor weakness 
but batyagrahis who understand ms nobie purpose cannot at tributo 
bis abandonment oí Civil Disobedience programine to ms weukaess, 
Mahatmaji had seen cieariy the danger aueau iu those events and 
stjpped tlie campaiga. it ia regrettabie that veteran ieaaers lik© 
Laia Lajpat Kai sbouki laü to see Mahatmaji s greatnt 3 when he 
abaadoned the Satyagiaha camoaiga. No good wili result írom 
mrsmng this subj^t íurther. Uur preseat purposc ,s to prepare 
thw country to attam Swarajya by all peaceíai and legiumaic means. 

Lesson of Chauri-cha.,ra and Nagrur. 

Events at Chauri-Chaura «rsposed the deíects ia volunteer 
organisations and Volunteers. The Nagpur fíag-fight and the Akaii 
success broughs out the merits oí the volunteer organisations and 

Voiíint»Tv?íp vi íuccçísful crtmpoigivs as Mr, 
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Secretary to this Coiiíerence, pomts out, better discipline is required 
trom the Voiunteers on tüe tiue basis oí jNon-Violence and sacuhce. 

Uniqub Ideals of Indian Volunteers 

The Volunteer movement is an ofÊshoot oí western Militarism. 
In frec countnes whcre conscnption is disiiked, voiuntary systeia 
oi Service xs adopted. In dependent countnes iike inaia, even 
tuis voiuntaiy trainmg is not possiDie, as the xoreign power has no 
trust ia the people. Jbrom the begmaing oí the inaian .National 
Congress, voiunteers have been rcndermg mvaluable Services to 
the National cause. VVith the adoption oi selTreliance and Non- 
vioient iNun-co-operation as the guiding poncy oí the Congress, 
the methods and ideaia oí voluntaiy organisations have undergone 
complete change. VVhen the wave oí iNon-eo-operation was at íts 
heignt, thousands oí Congiess and Khilaíat Voiunteers joineci the 
movement and rendered vamabi. Services to the country. But the 
basic principie of oatyagraha which is the íoundation for Non- 
vioienc Non-co-operation has not been grasped by the voiunteers. 
Truth, JNon-violence and sacrifice rcquire courage and patience to 
to be practiscd. In tne coníhct between Divine and Asura forces, 
though uitimately victory is bound to De on the siae oí Divine 
iorces, Asura forces are stxii swaying the world, in this conflict 
ior bUpremacy between brute lorce and soul-torce, between enjoy- 
ment and # sufiermg, between Western and Bastem ‘ Samskar' 
(cuitures), Bharata-putras are destined to play a leading part. 

MahatmajVs BXAMPLE 

The divine example ot iVlahatmaji^s selí*sacrifice has tiiumphed 
over brute-íoice. Wnue Mahaimaji s íran buüy is iockea up witinn 
the waiis ot Yerrawada Jan, hio Atma pcrvaoes throughuut the 
world, Alahavindji has viu^icated tiumanuy at the bar oi me world. 
Mahatmajx stands to-day as me iorcmosc xa the v r urid, tixs 

spuxt prociaims its eternar tnumph. Bukamaxr^s me&sage is re- 
âeoted in Mahatmajx'r persouai excunpD. hui wuise times and more 
severe triais are yet to come. Mauy a Vajapai and Akau have to 
ofíc thexr tribute oí sufíeríng and saerxíice ot íite to wia vxctory in 
me gieat struggie. Manaimaji has umaonsttated to the world by his 
sufienng the way to suceess, ivlany Satyagrahis in this hall have 
um ettaken mis pugrimage wich grim determiaauon to foilow 
Ma atmajfs exampie, to do their auty thruugh suffermg and 
sacrihce, Most oí you have suffer d foi the cause oí N on-co-opera- 
tion. lhe movement has changvU its character, ma macerxal 
basis oí the movement is changed into spiritual basi ■* ine materiai 
xdeals of self-asserüon and seií-protection aie turned into seu-eüaee- 
ment and selt-surrender* lhousands ofíered tnemsexves a» victims 
at the alter of truth and right, Your experxence and the country*s 
suprem need emphasxse the imperativo dury ot placing the National 
Volunteer organisation on truiy nationa* and permaneat íounda* 
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Mahamatii has shown the world the way to divine inheritence 
which is ■real Swaraiva. Bbarata Samsfeara is favourahle to guide 
tis to that eroal through Satyagraha. The ancient Samskara which 
has given birth to Buddha, Dadhichi, Arjuna. and Bheeshma, has 
immense pntentialities to create thousands of Satyagrahis it* this 
ancient Soiritual land. Self-control, self-denial and sell-sacrifice 
are true naths to salvation. These divine virtues have to be 
developed bv reernlar training and orsranisation. You are privileged 
to live ixi eventfnl times and work under the spiritual inspíration of 
Mahatma Gandhi to work out our destiny. Youtb is the spring- 
time of life, full of pronvse, hope, idealism, and enthnsiasm for 
actinn. The sacred and difficult duty of creatinsr New índia rests 
with yon. the flowers of Bharatamata* Tn the words of Sree Krisbna, 
vou an* the inheritors of the Divine Kingdom. Mahatma Gandhi 
has «hown the path to Divine Kingdom through suffenng and 
sacnfice. Awake. arise. organise and act to fnlfil the call of the 
MotheTand and follow the footsteps of Mahatmaii! 

Under the wise and enthusnstic guidence of otir devoted 
patriot, Sri’ut Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrnji, mav the Divine Powers 
Crown the proceedings of this Conference with harmony and success ! 


The Presiclential Address 

Pandit JawahirM Nehru then deíivered his address in Hindi of which the 
following is a transiation. 

A PRIVATE TO THE FRONT 

I thank you for the honour yon have done me and the confi- 
dence vou have reposed in me in choosing me as the President of 
this Conference. You have embarked on a great venture full of the 
promise of high endeavonr and noble achievement and it was fitting 
that you cho^e a Capta in wise in leadership and capable of guiding 
you aright. But sometimes it happens that the captam is otherwise 
engaged and circums^ances force an ordinary soldier to the front and 
in my case, events and mrcums f ances not unknown to you, have put 
an hutnble worker in this presidential chair. T bow to vour decision. 
But T come to you as a mere soldier and not as an of&cer. Perhaps 
manv of vou are not aware that vears ago I was a member of the 
Ofhcer^s Training Corps in mv ^cho^l in Fnef ? and. But I ended my 
c^reer in the territorial armv of Ensland as a private and was not 
even awarded any badsre or oiber sign of distxncfion during mv two 
vears Service in it. As a private, then, í come to you and seek your 
inclplgence. 
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u We meet here to»day to consider how we can make ourselves 
mote fit to serva our cotmtry and hasten the day of har liberatkm. 
We meet a9 soldiers of freedom and must be men of action rather 
than of words. I shall endeavour to set an example in this respect 
by being as brief and business-like as p^ssible in tbe address. 

The problem before us is to organise a body of di^cinlmed volun- 
teers who wül serve tbeir country and be prepared to sacrifice tbem- 
selves at tbe altar of freedom. Our thoughts naturally go to tbe 
volunteer organisations of the otber countries and we seek guidance 
from them. Spedally do í tbink of the Irish volunteers and the part 
they took in tbe struggle for Irish freedom. We should prcfit by tbe 
experience of others but we must not forget that there is reallv not 
much in cornmon between ns and many of the western volunteer 
organisations. That analogv of the Irish volunteersis a dangerous 
One and we can profit more byavoiding their methods and mistakes 
tban by copying them. The very foundation of our movement 
for freedom is non-violence and any volunteer organisation that is 
to render effective Service to this movement must bave non-violence 
for its basic principie. 

The Weakness and Strength of- the Organisation 

We bave had volunteers for manv years, volunteers in tbe 
Congres®, volunteers for social work. They worked for a while and 
tben returned to tbeir business. Then came non-co-operation and 
more permanent grou ps of Consrress and Khilafat volunteers w n re 
formed. Tbeir mirabers and pow<*r grew till Government, anxtous 
to cbeck their growtb, applied the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
and declared them unlawfnl associations. The wonderful response 
of the people to this challenge of Government must be fresb in 
every one*s memory. Large numbers joined the volunteers and 
braved Government acKon and manv thousands went to iail. Even- 
tually for verv w^aúness Government stopped arresting them. 
But when the official opnosition was lessened. the inner weakness of 
our volunteer organisations became apparent and they dwindled 
awav, also for weariness, In 102^ another organised attempt was 
made to enlist volunteers and the trinmph nf Nagpur redeemed 
greatly the want of success in manv parts of the country. Thi«, in 
brief. is the sto r y of our volunteers and even the^e few lines wiU 
have made clear to us our stremth and our weakness. 

Our Past Record 

Volunteers can be of manv kinds, but I take it that in 
this Conference we meau by a volunteer a person who . has 
the qualifies of a soldier. By the very nature of our stroçrgle 
he must be non-violent. But in all otber respects he must 
resemble the good soldier. He must be prepared' to face danger 
r.ourageously and to sacrifice himself ; f necessary. He must be 
fit and discipHned and must obey his officers* commands, We 
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have seen in the past how thousands of our young men bravely 
faced suffering and few of tis can doubt that thousands would spring 
up again when tbe cali comes. We have also seen how utterly lacking 
in discipline our voluateers were and how our movemenr sufíered 
because of this want of discipline. The fault was not theirs. We 
paid litt e heed to discipline or drid and spent our time and energy 
in exhortarions and appeals. We forgot that courage w thout discip¬ 
line is of little avail and a body, however brave, is pnwerU*ss before 
a trained atmv. Our object was not to have a body of trained 
volunteers. We merely wanted to create an atmosphere of sacnfice 
and to infuse coirage iato many of our nerveless brothers. We suc- 
ceeded wonderfudy in our endeavour, but this success wnuíd have 
been even greater and more lasting if our people had been disci- 
plined. 

Need for Training and Discipline 

We have thus made no proper effort so far to have real 
volunteers and the first question for us to determine is whether 
we require trained and disciplined men who will act Hke so ? diers 
or whether we want brave but untrained men to face suffering and 
goto ja.il. Are we aiming at sending people to j *11 to vmdicate 
our National hmour as we did in Nagpur in 1921, or are we desirous 
of training our people first and afterwards, whenever occasion a ise% 
to offer them for jail or any other Service ? The difference between 
these two methods is material, although perhaps it may not appear 
so. I would strongly recommend that we should choose the latter 
course and make every effort to have a trained volunteer corps. 
Without this training our strength wiü be wasted and our courage 
will bear little fruit. Above ev^rything we must concentrate on 
this training and having given this training, we shall have fitter 
men and women for constructive work and civil disobedience. If 
this view commends itsell to this Conference and training and 
discipline are to be made our first objective then it is desi r able 
that we should offer this training to as large a number of people as 
possible, for the training wih make them bet er citizens and more 
capable servants of the M >therland. I would put as few obstruc- 
tions in their way as possible. Out of their number I would suggest 
that volunteers be chosen for constructive work and civil disobe*- 
dience and they must take the Congress volunteer pledge before 
they undertake any responsible work, 

The Qoesxion of Control. 

The second important question which this Conference will have 
to coasider is what relation the volunteer organisation should bear to 
the Congress. I think that there is little doubt that the volunteers 
canuot be independent of the Congress. It would be difiScult for the 
movement to succeed without the fullest support from Congress-men 
and eyan if it happened to prosper there wopld always be dnnger of 
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frirtion and conílict. The volunteer organisation should therefore 
be subordina te to the Congress and the AU-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee or Working Committee shonld lay down the policv and 
guide *he movement. It is atso clear to me that it will be difiicuit 
to maintain discipline amongst the volunteers if Distrlct and fown 
Congress Committees are continually interfering with the organisa- 
tion. I would suggest tbat the Provincial Congress Committees 
should 2 uide and control the Volunteer Organisation in their pro- 
vince, but in that no subordinate committee should be em¬ 
po wered to interfere* I feel that in any event the work of organi- 
sing volunteers must of necessity be largely provincial, and it is 
íittmg that the P. C. Cs should have a say in it. At the same time I 
ara clear that an eífective All-India co-ordination will be necessary il 
once a strong and efticient volunteer organisation is to be created 
in índia For this purposs an AlUIndia Board for Volunteers should 
be aopMnted. The Board will act in accordance with the directions 
gtven by the Working Committee of the CoDgress. This atrange- 
m^nt will keep the Volunteer organisation under the Congress 
and will at the same time avoid undue interference with their 
internai management or discipline. As the Board and the Provincial 
Congress Committee are both subordinate to the A. I. C. C., there 
is no rea-on wliy there should be any friction between the two, 
The volunteers will of course work in towns and districts in co« 
operation with the town and district committees. 

I have had my brief say. The whole lesson of the past íhree years 
teaches us that discipline is essential for us and without it we can 
ha dPy hope to succeed. Mo9t of our weaknesses can be traced to our 
lack of discipline. I feel sure that if this Confe^ence results in an 
orgamsed attempt to train or discipline our people it will do the 
greatest Service to the cause of freedom. Our Akali brethren are 
to-day living us an example of an efíective a^tion on non-violent 
lines. They are brave and self-sacrificing. Their real strength U their 
dscipline. Let us profit bv this example for a year and more. 
Manv of us have engaged ourselves in debate and argument to the 
rietrim^nt of much of other work. We wbo aspire to be soldiers 
should have Hctle to do with wordy warfare and as members 
of this Conference or as Volunteers should concentrate on 
the is*s»ies before us and leave high matters of policy to other times 
and halls Let this be a brotherhood of Service which all who love 
índia and desire to see her free can ioin. Our beloved leader is 
ín jail and the glorious spint he infused in us has dwindled and 
crown less. Our eyes wander from the goal, and our feet falter, but 
the dark days have passed and work again beckons us. Some of the 
omens may still appear unpropitious. But let us.remember that 
the nob^e Retcor, K ng PrianFs son, as he sallied out on the plains 
of Troy to fight the mighty Achilles, being urged by his brother to 
bow tõ unfavourable omens and retreat, replied; "One Omen is best 
to fi*ht for our çonntry'% 
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Resolutions 

The foliowing resolutions were passed :— 

Loyalty to Mahatma Gandhi 

«*lhe Volunteers assembíed ia tlus Coníerence pay thsir ioyal 
homage to their great ieaaer, Mahatma Gandhi, and declare tneir 
firm determination to iollow the programme oí non-vioient non- 
co-operation as laid down by íum". 

Sj. H. N. Singh Congratulated 

“This iirst All-india Volunteers Coníerence pays its due respect 
to the great satyagrahi Sjt. Hridaya JNarayan Singh who tacnficed 
his iiíe in JMagpur ja.il ia vmdicatian of the honour of the Mational 
fiag." 

Srimati Sarojini Devi next moved :— 

TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS 

“This Coníerence íeels the supreme necessity oí traimng and 
disciplining the volunteers in order to enabie thcm to offer civii dis- 
obedience at any time and to help in the carrying out oí the cons- 
trnctive programme, acd this Loníerence requests the Congress to 
recognise the All-india Volunteers ürganisation and help it in its 
wotk with such financial help it can render to it." 

In doing so, she emphasised in Urdu at great lengtb the imme- 
diate necessity for this organisation. lheir object was to take an 
active part in civü disobedience and not to ferment any violence. 
A spirit of strict discipline would be created amcng them and the 
organisation would be under the aegis oí the Congress. The volun¬ 
teers should always be prepared to sacrihce their iives in the Service 
of their couniry, their only weapon bemg non-vioient non-co-jpera- 
tion. The volunteers would carxy out ail the mandates 01 the 
Congress. 

Sjt. Harisarvottama Kao seconding the resolution in Telugu 
said tuac the Volunteers were to be suíhCientiy trained for nationaJ 
woik. ihey desired to help the Congress aud were in no way 
a rival organisation io it. xhey thereíoie requested recognition at 
the hands oi the Congress. 

The Kesolution was further supported by Pandit Mohanlalji 
Chathurvedi, Dr. Kitchlew and Devi iNaoroji, the grand daughter oí 
Dadabhoi Waoroji, and carried. 

A Provisional Board was then foriued and empowered to coníer 
w*ith the Congress and discuss their drait scheme with them. 



FOUETH SESSION OF THE 

Al!—índia Students’ Conference 

COCAJS’ADá — 301'tL DÍSCÈMBEH 1923 

The fomth Ail-India Students Confeience was held on the 
30tK Dtc. in the Coiigiess Pandal under the presidency of 
Mr. C. R. Das. 

Mr. K. Venkat Rao (B.A. of Gujrat National University who 
had undergone one year's imprisonment) ‘in welcoming the delegates 
to the Conierence said that the first achievement to the credit ot the 
Studeuts* Conlerence was the mental revolution created in the minds 
ot youngmen. He concecied that the programme of boycott had tailed 
but the piinciple was alive and would be alive as iong as Indians 
were not a free nation. The Ccníerence must consider whether those 
who boycotted educational institutions and those who had not could 
amicabíy arrive at a common programme o± work. 

Presidential Address 

Mr, C. R Das, in his extempore addresss, deplored the ab:-.ei>ce thiough 
lil.iess of Prtnc pai Gidwani, and said in the course of his speech;— 

“You call upon me to give you some assistance and guidance as 
to how tiie stucicnt community should go with reference to this 
movement. i can only give you scmething which is nearest to my 
heart to-day. I can tell you what 1 ieel about Swaraj and what 
XXirt the students shouid play in this great battle. 

What is Swaraj 

The otherday in the Subjects Committee (Congress) one mv 
friends moved an amendment to the Congress creed. He wan -d to 
define Swaraj. The amendment was to this efiect that instead ‘he 
wo rd ‘ Swaraj" you should have “Swaraj, that is. independence '* 
It strutwk me at once that that was a surrender of Swaraj. 

I think I cannot tell you what Swaraj is v.ithout in the first place 
making it perfectly clear that the word independence by itself cannot 
and ought not to define the noble ideal which lies behind the word 
«‘Swaraj/* What is independence? It is a nega tive virtue You 
may have independence to-morrow if the British peopie leavê índia 
and yet "ou may be far away írom the goal of Swaraj. You mav 
have Mouarchyin Índia* Woulcl you call it Swaraj? I venture to 
think it is not Swaraj. It is beçause we have íailen away írom 
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otir high ideais, that we liave confused the ideal independence with 
the real ideal of Swaraj. 

Swaraj is not independence. Swaraj is something higher than 
independence. Swaraj is dependence, but Swaraj is dependence on no 
foreign thing but on your self. lt may be that you cannot get Swa¬ 
raj without securing independence but independence is not Swaraj. 
You want independence to enable you to develop Swaraj. 

To-day I make my position perfectly clear. "Swadhinata" 
which to-day we understand to be liberty lias got to be understood. 
Swadhinata is not liberty ; it is not íreedom. It is the same thing 
as "Swaraj"—dependence on the self, that is to say, yourself—your 
national self. It is your genius, is your temperament, is the one variety 
upon which you stand, and the goal of the Indian nation is to develop 
that temperament, to develop the genius, to stand in the light 
of that genius, to represent itselí in all its glory, that is, not to 
confuse with the vulgar ideal of independence. Always remember 
that the very step which leads to independence is also the step which 
leads to Swaraj, Independence without the ideal of Swaraj is no th¬ 
ing. It is not worth the trouble. 

Import Of Mahatma's Message 

You will ând that the whole programme, that the whole message 
oí Gandhi centres round this ideai oí Swaraj. I shall place in a few 
words what 1 have understood irom that message. The central idea 
of thib message is non-violence and non-co-operation. Let us consider 
these two things in ccnnection with the ideal of Swaraj. 

Will independence give you non-violence or has violence 
even in the history of the world given Swaraj ? I venture to think it 
does not, nowhere in the history of the worici. Take for instance the 
Italian and the Russian revolutions. The French revolution meant 
the transfer of power irom one section to another. Jhven to-day 
France is üghting for Swaraj because it has foilowed violence as the 
ideal. 

The ideal of non* violence is a great achievement of Mahatma* 
The prooí of the validity of this liberty will be ofíered to the whole 
world* The history of revolutions will take a new turr, that is, the 
revolution through which we are passing at the present day. 

People complain of the conquest of Índia—physical conquest or 
Oultural conquest oí Índia—by the West* To my mind there xs noth* 
ing so humiliating as to ieel that we are not following the ideais 
which we are bound to represent to the world, Whenever we are 
spi : king and whenever we are thinking, we are not thinking of the 
ideais which are at once the glory and duty to our country, but the 
ideais which are foreign to our mind, We are talking of parlia* 
mentary experience, checks and counter*check$, oí constitutional 
liberties, which have no application to the history of índia* In 1917 
íqv the hrst time the Indian people were thinking of a 
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I remember what wealth of leaming was bestowed on"it. In the 
Calcutta Congress speaker after speaker spoke on the various 
constitutions of the West. 

As I shall say always, what índia wants is not the constitu- 
tion of any nation or any country. índia wants the right of building 
up her own constitution, which in time will be known and admired 
and worshipped. That is the Swaraj. A word came from America, 
everybody spoke of “selí-determination/' We are charmed by the 
phrase. May I point out to you that the western conception of self- 
determination oi nations is altogether a false conception ? It may be 
true to their culture. lt is not the self determination of the Indian. 
How was it applied in the West ? They have called meetings and 
by the show oi hands is self-determination arrived at. 

It is not for the show of force but it is diíferent altogether, and 
that is, that everything be determined by your genius, by your own 
temperament, and your Sadhana. Not that every human being 
should meet on one day and proclaim the system of Government 
which they want. It must evolve out of their own çonsciousness 
which is theirs to represent to the whole world. That is self-deter- 
mination and that is Swaraj. 

Violence Gives Birth to Autocracy 

You ând that Swaraj is possible with non-violence. Violence is not 
desired to bring Swaraj. What does it matter whether one autocrat 
or two autocrats rule ? Your House of Commons to-day is a house 
of autocrats. The French legislature is a Legislature of autocrats. 
lf the labourers strike, the soldiers shoot them d own. This has 
been foliowed in Engiand. Is this Swaraj ? 

The ideal of centralization is a military ideal. The ideal of dis¬ 
cipline is a military discipline. What the world wants is not the 
shifting of imlitarism from the soldiers, not the discipline where 
orders are to be foliowed, but the discipline which is bom in 
you. That is the only discipline upon which civiliza tion can stand. 
Eollowing orders—how long can it go ? It can go on till you become 
weary and revolution breaks up. What lollows is a thirst for blood. 

“1 warn you’\ Deshbandhu continued, “that iollowing of these 
foreign ideais is to create violence. Let Swaraj be established on 
that toundation which can only be done in the villages. Ask every- 
one to cater for themselves, to live on themselves. Do not kill them. 
1 want the living out of myself. I hate in central organisation 
We have not much of this centralization. 1 always have been a 
rebel against that constitution. I want to do good to my province. 
1 will not be crushed by the central organisation even of the 
National Congress.'* 

The Self Ideal of Nationalism 

The self-ideal of nationalism is a German development, something 
^ntagonistic fco the English development. God manifests 
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a variety of forms. We are not the same, yet we are the same. 
Much has come out and expressed itself in two difíerent forms, 
Temperaments are difíerent; how can I attain my salvation if I 
follow your tamperament ?—that is the meaning of the Geeta : "do 
not folíow the religion of another” 

Taken as individuais you are difíerent to me, I am difíerent to 
you. If you represent yourself and not misrepresent me, and if I 
represent myself, we develop that one power of humanity. Man is 
eternal, the nation is eternal, humanity is etemaL and eternal is God 
because all these difíerent forms of diversity are the manifestation of 
God If your politics are based upon this fundamental truth then, that 
politics is not Indian which wiU tum out the British from the 
country. I shall be no partv to it. Turn out the British because 
they are hindering our life. In the whole of our heart 
let us be lndians. We will not be ruled by foreign ideais and foreign 
liberties. We wish to stand, we wish to grow, in our own lives. In 
the garden you find flowers of many kinds. The flowers are the 
same and not the same. You can not improve the rose by trying 
to make it a lily. Why can’t you? because thev are diverse. Yet 
the whole of them put together is the beauty of the garden. Live 
for yourself, live for the society, for the nation, and the nation for 
humanity. Those who want to represent themselves have no clash of 
principies, but when they misrepresent there is clash. The nation 
that does not represent itself insults God and humanity. Let us 
live together if it says, ‘brother, we have got a right to live as you* 
Let us not appropriate what is yours.” Men mav represent them¬ 
selves and men may grow to thelr full stature. N on-co-operation 
is this. I claim for this doctrine. 

Need of Non-Co-Operation 

It is impossible to live without N, C O. An individual cannot 
grow without N. C. O. and cannot co-operate with humanitv unless 
in the fírst place he gets rid of what is violent and things which drag 
him down, which prevent him from growing. I have read in books 
that the very fírst thing to utter mantras is to take your mind away 
from what is against you from the religious point of view. An indivi¬ 
dual cannot develop without this. Apply this idea to the nation* 
A nation must fírst non-co-operate with all the forces which are 
weighing her down, because unless the nation grows, the nation 
does not contribute to and co-operate with humanitv at large. 
If you want to co-operate with the British Government, we can 
only do so by surrendering ourselves and by denying to ourselves 
what God has given us. The ideal of co-operation needs true things;, 
not co-operation which means surrender. The poet of Bengal 
described goats which were sacrificed as to co-operate with the 
master. British Government and we are co-operating just as tfee 
goats with the master by surrendering ourselves. I am speaking bf 
higher co-operation. Our çontribution to humanity is not possibte 
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paíess' you nomea-operate. That is thespirltual doctrine, that is 
the poli tical doetrine. Spiiituality demands that every nation must 
live/ must fulfil its tmth. This system of Government must 
ba removed. Self-purifica tio n demands that you should" remove 
your hand from this machinery as you, Hindus and Muharm 
madans of índia, are now doing. To purify yourself you must take 
your hands o£f from the machinery. You have to suffer. Without 
hufíering no nation grows, no individual grows. No nation on the 
surface of the earth can ever grow to its full height unless it is 
váliing to non-co-operate. The soul of índia cries out for its represem 
tation. The soul of índia lies bleeding unless she represents herself— 
shé cannot stand before the world and say “ I am one/' Let the 
Tndian nation live its life. The difference of opinion between myselí 
and other brothers is this. The Councils, the law courts, and the 
educational institutions arrest my growth I claim to be entitleá 
to break th em asunder, to demolish them, to destroy them—this is a 
price of constructive work. I claitn by the Divine right to break 
ípe chains to destroy* these things of eviL I repeat, the greatest 
piece of constructive work that lies before índia is the destruction 
çf the bureaucracy. The ideal requires and demands that not one 
lápdent should remain in the Government institutions to-day. 
í&ose that remain shall admit that they are there because of theír 
í^eakness. Let all the students take part in the glory of the battle. 
Y ?í This ideal of non-co-operation caÜ3 upon students to leave 
Government Educational Institutions. 1 knovv of students in Bengal 
have been turned out of their houses by theic parents because 
■they ieft Government schools and co leges. Siiame to those parents 
Who have turned out iheir children and shame on myself that I 
could not prevent it although I saw it with my own eyes (here Mn 
Das broke in tears). Continuing Mr. Das saicí “ if you have not got 
the courage to non-co-operate, assist those who have non-co- 
operated. If you take two morsels of food give oae to your brothef: 
ÍTou have got many opportuoities of serviee during the vacation 
months. You cmgo to villages and educate the peopie. teacn them 
ih the management of villages, and above all teacn them how to 
fpin and weave in this silent way. You can help índia to achieve 



The Moderates* Meeting 

The Moderate Party after susfcaining a heavy dafeat at the lastí 
eleciioxts in November throughout índia had fallen into a deep 
depression from which it seemed as ií it could hardly rise. The 
fali of Sir Surendranath in tbe Catcutta polis, coming immediately 
after the disastrous defeat of Mr. S. R# Das by the Swarajistâ, 
sounded, as raany believed, the death-knell of the Indian Moderates# 
The great stalwarts of the Party were one by one unseated. la 
Bombay the Education Minis ter, Dr. R. P. Pranjpye was defeated; 
Sir Chimanlal Setalval and Mr. Karaat sbared thesamefate; so inthe 
U* P. Mr. Chintamani, The defeat of Mr. Hriday N. Kunzru ia the 
U. P. # though backed by the great namc of Pt. Malaviya, was a 
hopeless portent for the Moderates. In Madras, Mr. Seshagiri lyer 
was defeated and Sir Sivaswamy lyer entered the Assembly through 
the back-door of nomination. Everywhere tlie Swarajists were the 
heroes of the hour, and won seat after seat with increditable 
rapidity as against men of the Moderate party. 

Before all this the Moderates followmg in the wake of their 
leáders fell into utter disorganisation. This was reflectedin a largo 
measnre in their annual meeting at Poona held in the X'mas week» 
Not more than 430 delegates from all over índia attended, 
The lãck of anitnation, excepfc when the snbjects committee con* 
sidered the boycott of the Empire Exhibition, extended even to 
the j nvenile part of the audience, among whom the khadi jacket and 
the Gandhi cap were by no means rare. It was symptomatic of the 
extremeíy limited appeal that the Liberal Party and its work maké 
to that overpoweringly. large section of the population whose 
charactpristics are ardent spirits, lo ve of liumour and aboundíng 
energy. The attendance from other provinces than Bombay was not 
large, the Punjab, Behar and Bengal being totally^ unrepresenté<$. 
Not a word of explanation was heard of this abstention on the párfe 
of these provinces, one of which boasts of having been thé bírth 
placo of modération in politics* Madras did not send its weightie$t 
representa ti ves, while the absence of the Bombay stalwarts, th. 
spite of the nearness of Poona, cannot be explained on any ground 
except the existeace of some deep-roo ted cause of dis-union^ It 
has been stated that these kept aloof even from the combined 
demonstra tion of all poli tical parti es which took place a few months 
ago in Bombay in connection with the Kenya decisions. 

The whole attention of .the Liberal Federation was concentmted 
on the Kenya quesfcion, as the two great personalities, Mr. Sastri and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who dominated it had made the Kenya 
Indians' problem their very own. While the Indian 

U 
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Coügress at Cocanada was deliberating on the consolidation of tb® 
posiíion of Indians in their own bome, the Liberal Federa ti on was 
engaged in discussing the position of Indians abroad, in Kenya and 
other Dominiona and British colonies. The reason for this is to 
t>e sought in the íaqt that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the President, 
was coming fresh from England after a strenuous fight for the 
Kenya Indians in the last Imperial Conference. The tum that 
bis mission had taken in England could not but have made a 
lasting impression on him, for it was a humiliation which the 
master moderat® could not swallow. Mr. Sastri 1 s attitude can be 
best jndgedin a frank statement that he made before a public 
mee.tmg at Bangalore on the eve of the Poona m^eting. This was 
the first irnportant political pronouncement that Mr. Sastri 
made immediately after his long convalescence of some three 
months at Bangalore. The occasion was the publication early in 
December last oí the great Kenya Immigration Bill, This speech is 
reproduced below. In the Subjects Committee oí the Liberal 
Federation Mr, Sastri took a bold stand in the matter of boycott 
of British goods. A resolutiou to this effect was moved and was 
opposed by the President, hm was passed by a majority following a 
strong speech from Mr. Sastri. This seemed to threaten a split, but 
in deference the susceptibilities of Sir Tej Bahadur, Mr. Sastri agreed 
to drop the resolution from being brought before the open meeting 
oí the Liberal Federation. 

Mr Sastri’s Bangalore Speech 

The following is the speech of Mr Sastri reíerred to above. 
After some remarks ox a personal character, Mr. Sastri turned to 
his Dominion tour and prcceeded :— 

Havlng failed and not, as some of you said, succeeded in the 
mission entrusted to me, I feel like a person who has fallen from a 
high estate. You gave me a great commission. i went forth know- 
ing tbât it was difficult, knowing too that raany o?her stronger and 
braver fighter for lndia's cause glaclly avoided it. I knew that I 
shculd fail. But I undertook the task, because I knew that my 
failure wouid not matter, that perhap^ through my failure somebody 
after me wou d be enabled to build up a success that you and your 
chiidren of tbe furu-e might really cherish as one of Índia‘s achievc- 
ments within the Em pire. 

Kenya Lost, Everything Lost 

Don’t expect me to go fully into the recent history of tbis Kenya 
affair. But you wiil forgive me it I make a few observations which 
1 can not keep back in this my first public speech, after an enforced 
but teraporary retirement. Well, “ Ken}^ lost, everything lost/' 
You have been remindtd of that expression of mine more tban once 
this evening, I ròally feei that in this case of Kenya, a good deal 
fcs bound unof vital imponance to the whoie future history ot this 
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eoentry. It is difhcult íor me to speak with mocleralion upon a sub- 
ject touching so deeply, not merely our interests, but our pride as 
Indian citizens. I will, bowever, íorbear to use language tbat might 
seem to abuse the bospitaiity oí an Indian State, but certain obser • 
vations I must make on this occasion. 

The Real Inwardness of the affair 

Some one sald tbat the history o£ this Kenya betrayal might be 
read in a public document. Believe me, íriends, if you wish to 
know the real inwardness of this affair, do not pay any attention 
to tbat fuligioous document which they call the White Paper. 
It does not contain the true history at all. The actual facts 
at the bottom of the case will not be found in the discussions 
that ensued in Parliament, they will not found in the res- 
pectable new 9 papers of Great Britain, they will not be found, no, not 
an allusion to them, in the vast flood of oratory that marked the 
proceedings of the last Imperial Conference. No reference has bem 
made in these solemn papers to the fact that the British Cabinet 
gave this decision because the white people in Kenya threatened 
rebellion. 1 do not say that the British Cabinet got inúmidatect. I 
do not say that the custodians of the Empire shrank from a trial of 
strength with such a petty little place as Mombassa or Nairobi, 
That is not my meaning, but those who ai e responsible for the con- 
duct of the Empire to-day did shrink from a strnggle with their own 
countrymen; if they ventured to put forward a regiment, the regi- 
ment would refuse to act. That was the secret of the whole thing* 

They were angry with me 

The White Paper discusses the quesüon as ií on ítâ merits and 
on its previous history. No reference, however, is made to this 
subject. When I, caring only for truth and for índia* s honour, 
mentioned it for the first time to a public audience, they all seemed 
aghast. They seemed to think that 1 was giving utterance to some- 
tbing which ought to be hidden from the public gaze. They were 
evidently not proud of the transaction. They certainly were very 
angry with me. Friends and critics, ncwspaper oracles, Members oi 
Parliament, those who were glad any time to welcome me in the 
Street and shake hands with me as íellow-citizens, aU thought that I 
had been guilty of a sin of the most grievous description, much like 
the sensitive aaughter-in-law in a family, who having received a 
beating from the husband» smarted under it no doubt, but far more 
because the brother-in-law and sister-in-law had been looking on. 
The British Cabinet and the public of London were not so asbamcd 
of their having yielded to fear and inflicted grievous wrong on 
índia, They were far more angry because I had taken the woild 
-mio mj coafideace. 
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We Ought to have a Different Government 

And bgw, what are our defenders doing ? The Government of 
índia, all honour to them, stood by us to the vcry end of the 
di?cussion. Perfeçtly true, they gave us every morai support they 
ccukl. But when the time for talk had gone and the time for 
somethíng subsUutial had come, when we had to tell the Briti?h 
Cabinet that, if one side threatened rebellion, we should at leasfc 
threaten a íittle froubie, when the time had come to say that, our 
Government neeessarity shrank back—you could not expect the 
agents of the British Cabinet to take up that attifcude. Then, lct 
me tell you for the first time more vividly than ever, for the first 
time more stirringly than ever, I felt that if we were to win our way 
in the world, we ought to have a different Government altogcther, 
What is the state of thiugs to-day ? 

The Immigration Bill 

The Government of índia, in order to hearten us, say: *‘Now 
that matter is gone, let us not weep over it, because ali is not lost. 
There is the Immigration Bill coming on. We will discuss it 
threadbare, attack ad its provisions from A to Z. We will see what 
the Kenya people wiü do and what the British Cabinet will do." 
We are going certainly to bave thick books filled wxth discussions 
about Clause A and Exceptlon B and Explanation C. But 1 àssure 
you that it is tbe case of the young lad who was bidden to hold a 
runaway buli but was foolish enough to let the nose rope go and 
thén bung on for all he was worth by its tail. You know what 
lyould happen to that innocent young adventurer. Well, the people 
of Índia and the Government oí índia are in no better case. Whca 
the British Cabinet allcwed the Kenya Government to controi our 
immigration on one pretext or another, the case was gone, The 
htorse had been stolen, you might shut the door, baag a hundred 
timés after, but you could not recover it by any discussion 
howevcr metículous, however ably conducted, of .the provisions of 
the Immigration Bill, I do not say that nobody should care aboút 
it. I do not say that tbe Indian Chamber of Commèrce in Bombay, 
for insfance, must not busy itself with necessary iepresentations to 
the auihonties of Kenya, Let th em by all means do so, But the 
essence of lhe matter lay here. When they said tbat it was neces- 
Bary to administer Kenya in the interests of the Afiican native and 
.that for that purpose it might be necessary to controi immigration, 
as a theoretical proposition we had no alternative but to agree, and 
we might willingly and gladly agree as people long accustomed to 
tl e gãlling chains of subjection and anxious therefore to heip any* 
body, even Kenj^a natives, to get back their rights from the white 
aggr^ssors. We could well agree to that, and we did. 

_ ^ ' But the point was this, that tbe unhappy African native had 
bie only fiiends amongst Indians» that the white setller therefaa 
*bat Is a pQlfticãltciboatos mm ooe 
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oppress, to kecp down* to make selfish lav\s, to ex&ci labour from 
poor peop’e there, to use their energies for bis own benefifc ; in other 
words, to use the lauguage oí ene of their accredited spokesmen, 
having stolen the landa of the native the next thing was to steal hi$ 
limbs Jf immigration was to be controlled, tbe immigration of tbe. 
white raan was to be controbed, and not that of the Indian, That ís 
an attitude that we ought io have taken and that is an attitude that 
we should yet take in tbe matter. I expressed it several times in 
London. I have notbing to conceal and I wili say that again, But 
there comes the trouble, Do you expect Lord Reading to say so 
for you ? Do you expect Lord Reading and his Government to say 
that if immigration has to be controlled, it has to be in the case of 
whifces and not of Indians ? Every one of them might feel so, and 
I believe in my heart o£ hearts that evey one does feel so but nobody 
dares to say it; and yet if we are to win in tbis case, that is the 
thing, however unpleasant, to be said. There again comes a handi¬ 
cap in our having a Government wbicb can only go a sbort way in 
championing our rights, which cannot speak the fuii trutb, wbicb 
canuofc speak as you and I would, wbicb cannot tell the Britísh 
Cabinet, “Be impartial, be just if you dare, and tell your own people 
not to do wrong." 

The Elections 

There is another point that is being forced upon my attention, 
Bowever unwilling l was to rcco.çrnise it in sucb vivid colours in tbe 
past, I can no longer conceal from myself that witbout a Govern* 
ment that we could make and unmake as free people, we are bound 
to lose m tbe struggle in future. It is to that great objecfc that ali 
our energies have now to be bent, All talk of moderate and 
fmmoderate, oí extreme and mean in Indian polities, has now no 
meaning for me. All must unite round tfrs banner of Dominion 
status, and that promptly. What do we hear from the representa¬ 
tivos? of British power in índia to day ? I do not envy Lord Reading 
tbis task. I certainly do not believe that fate has been excessively’ 
Mnd to him in calling upon him, liberal as he is in po^ties, to m 
about the country on the eve of a general election and tell the, 
people ‘‘Your struggles for an immediate constitutional advance 
wi 1 meet with non-possumus. Elect, therefore, people who will b & 
cõbteoi to go on on tbe present footiug/* Well, be might say so, 
but tbe country has decided otherwise* Weak and disunited, 
ahnosfc like a baby in her política, índia has, It seera 5 ? to me, sbll 
spoken out boldly, 1 mean through the general elections, índ^fef 
has not heeded the warning, which, bidden or spontaneously, Lbrâ 
Reading thought it Üt continually to administer to our people* ■ 

Kenva and AnOlo-Indians : 

Now what do the great people who have to guicte tts in all 
tbese xnatters say ? I mean tbe great representativos of tbe Àngfo* 
ícaias puis, tbe great jeprçsefâtatiVçaçí tfca BritM». presa* Oftíétg 
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wiiO, occupying high and le-ponsib-e pos's in the Indian Civil 
Service, continually admonish the Indian patriot on his duty, tell 
young and old alike without any blas or partiality that i£ we place 
tbe ,.'T üo í e °* tb ® Indian finance at their disposal and, pcrhans 
abolish the posts of Accountant-General and Auditor-General, everv- 
thing wou.d go well with índia. They tell us : •‘Whatareyou 
dcnng ? A ou, people of modem índia are not like your forcfatlierg 
at all. Your forefathers talked of Life Everlasting, of the eternal 
round of f Samsara', of the vanity of worldly effort. Why hurry? 
J'-j 1S beforeyou. Did they not speak of life after 

aeata : You live for ever. Why want equality at once ? Walt ” 
Applymg this argument to the immediate problem of Kenya a ereát 
friend of ours, in whose good intentions I still have faith of a sort 

íu ln ^u 0U ' me: íf Reall y y° n are unreasonable. It is trus 

tbat tnere is not perfect equality between your people and mine in 
-Tf 1036 «Uows have got n seats on the Legislative Council 
and have given you 5. Well 1 admit this is an inadequate number, 
Certamly it ougnt to be mcreased and I am perfectly willing when 
the time comes to give you vote for 6.” Who knows ten years hence- 
or ^twenty years hence another enterprising man may come forward 
and tell us we will give you seven, and twenty years after that a 
still more beneficent-minded statesman may be willing to go ahead 
and venture to vote for 9, so that in about two or three centuries we 
shall reach the figure 11. Now that man was quite sincere. He 
tnought that it was good enough progress for the Indian. An Anslo- 
Indian Civihan here told me : “ If you want increased Indianisa- 

tion, you are now, say about 11 per cent in the Services ; you get it 
raised to 12 or r 3 if you please and be done with it. Don’t disturb 
us for another generation.” Well, that is the way they have beeun 
to ta.k to us. They do not deny the justice of our case. Only thev 
are somewhat disqureted whea we wish to rush along at this furious 
rate threatemng the peace of Índia and the saíeiy of the Empire 

SpragrSÍ!'“ g t0 a " tee 10 “ a m0rC wholesoms * bettcr ordered iate 
The Eardened Briton 

Wow I come ío the most pathetic part of the whole thing There 
are some amongst us who believe that, for one reason or another we 
must bide our time and obtaiu our due, may bs more slowly thah 
we wish If finally we are sure that we shail get the tbing, let us be 
content to march at even a slower rate than heretofore. Let me 
te you frankly that I am one of those who sympathise with this line 
of argument. I also have always spcken for peaceful and constitu- 
w.^tif P ff Sr ^ SS ’ an< l íi bellev ®’ examining my heart as minutely as I 
t 1 am S -! U tbe Slde oí peaceful and ccnstitutional 
progress. I am quite willing that we should move slowly, provided 

* ba * T S w ® re . sure tbat our íaces were set in the right direction and 

íbat d&y by «ay,.ye»r by yeai, we ieft thiaga behifd tbat wer« jj 
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front and got along to positions wbich seemed too far off, provided 
that we were sure we were moving and moving ahead. But V are 
W& sure**, is tbe whole questiou. I thought we were. I do not think 
so any more, and therein lies my appreheosion lor the future. The 
Englishmau having once been generous, is now afraid of hís generosi- 
ty. He thinks he has given too much and there is a disposítion in 
England whicb, I am tbankful, is not universal, but is undesirably 
prominent amongst tbe Die-Hards and Tories, wbo now wield tbe 
destinies of tbe Empire—tbere is a disposítion on tbeit part now 
to think that if tbey cannot actually take back, it is best to keep 
tbings stationary. Yóu may plead justice, equality and tbe necessk 
ty of fidelity to promises and pledges and engagements. That does 
not touch tbe hardened Briton when be is bent on safeguarding bis 
vested in teres ts. í bave seen it. Justice and equality, very well, 
üne tbings tbese. AU homage is due to tbem and tbe Bnslisbman 
is ready witb hfs homage as well. But if a conflict wi£h bis in teres ts 
arises, ifwitbout open barefaced denial he coul d keep oü the evii 
day, he would by every raeans in lus power. That may be buman 
nature, and some of you may say we are no better perhaps. We are 
not anyhow, we bave not been keeping an Empire, we do not wish 
to preserve rights stolen from otber people. We do not wisb to 
, aggress and, tbereíore, let us speak with our limited ex- 
perience and not test ourselves in any imaginãry scale. Tbe 
trial bas not come to us and we may well, tbereíore, tell tbe people 
wbo boast so much about tbeir principies of justice and hums&í 
brptberbood; "Keepyour engagements like honest folk» fulôi youf 
promises like just kings, that take tbeir power from on hlgb and 
must use tbeir power so as to be approved from on bigb / 9 That 
we bave continually to tell them. 

Vested Intbrests and British Justice. 

Lord Reading, to wbom we have to look for gufdance, from 
wbom tbe words that come are certainly entitled to onr respectfui 
attention, counsels us in our future struggle to put faith in tbe 
sense oí justice and rightrousness of the British nation. Well, allow 
me to speak witb a little freedom on tbis parfc of tbe subject **Tbe 
sense of justice of tbe British Nation** is an expression witb wbicb 
I am fairly familiar. I have used it on countle9s occasions. I 
know its full meaning t but I know, alas, its limitations also. There 
is a sense of j usfcice, I wilh admit and admit to tbe full but tbat 
sense of justice is no{ easily mobilised every day. You bave ,got 
to stir it up and nothing stirs it up as tbe prospect of excitement 
and turmoU and trouble, as the prospect of somethmg being ifc 
danger, of some vested intercsts beiog squashed in tbe strpggle. 
Nothing stimulates tbe somewbat inactive sepse of jtástice as tbe 
manifestation of your po'itical strenglh. 

A Page from Pàbt History. 

Let us read the bistory of EngTanâ* 
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ãeo in the o)d days o£ the Ubert Bill controversy, .when nothing 
ago, m tne oia a y ^ tbe continued enjoyment of an 

mote senous wa *■ ^ 0 f Q a i cu tta and the neighbour- 

Wá^oa ^the 1 occásion” of this tbreatened loss oí privilege, banded 

Ssoíves toget^r aud went so lar as to arrange for the deporta, 
themseives *ogecu bave been summanly seized and 

tton of Lord Rtpon. »:J[ as £ '™ the Hooghly. Remember, 
puton board a boa g , doae to him. Only be was to bs 

S s Id’from l ht3 ry auga S t position and taken away ta be saíely 
Sited "oSeí/here on the more hospitabls sbores of Great Britam 

U bor- th«v teacb us how to preserve rights. You nave all 
Ua, is how ta./ .caca ^ ^ ^ only g0 back t0 the recent 

str^ le^ríeland. Had'the Irish peopie no íaith in the sense 
onlstice of the British nation ? Oh, they had, and they had píenty 
of it 0°ly whenever they made an appeat to the sense cf justice 
Briteh nation, these aiso .nade an appeal to some orher sense, 

, tlrrt two or three seasts quite awake to the situation and actmg 
SO tlidt WOO e lít-rle ^uslice And how did the peopie m 

together might do some r tít 8 J -"ere threatened ? No, not their 

S ya Etme e say their Ynjust privileges. They did the samc thing. 
xlefeavenotíce to the Governor that U be was gomgtogive any- 
ihin® lfke equal treatment to indiana or carry out laws to that 
efiect Smed by the British Cabiaet, he aiso would be treated u 
the s-me Sntle way in which the Viceroy of índia was to be treated 
tue Sc-me g occásion They had everythmg ready for seizure,■; 

““4-5 S2 Go™, b«foi bis mm «tf*. n* p>»« 

oí detentioa were actuaUy fixed» 

Champion of Kenya Whites. 

Th»t is the way in tbe British Empire, their own peopie when 

iüâv b Jr: Z A-r.*. an ftbnnt the busiuess. One oí you, 
they want thing ' . g ,< if { 9 i iOU lddo such a thing to-morrow 

heroicaliy mcweJ, ■may ay . u romise bim tbfi treatment 

£f tle°; gavl “Ir fnstence, to Lord Delamere in London Lord 
r?i d»/wltrermved evervwhere. His words were hstened to as 
“rrT«,e i«p=i *"ib! He M . eeet i« ü,e Ho„,e o, Lorta 
The Duke of Devonshire was smilmgiy sweet on him , so was the 
i nelJu tobottom. There was nothing that Lord, 

Colomai Office írom top^o oo ^ ^ ^ 0eWre who . a9 

Delamere could not d . ~ taken the oath of al i egianc e to. 

S“SL.y “d píooSrf .o li BinlM »mm mi » d ,majmrn 

His majesiy.ua p oubltc and so forth, and whose duty it 

dlstm ^ the pubhc peace —i t was Lord Delamere who had 

was i.‘ n(3Ci whe r ô thõ white peopl© tlirca- 

presicled st < t? un rTg J had l ''j 1 j n f se if presided and assisted at these 
tened to tebel. He had nimseii ^ if the ordinarylaw 

disorderly ^ b d ve been treAte d in the manner in which 

so a me P ^nsands and thousands of our peopie are being treated 
to-day. 
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í ca&not promise you a treatment of that kínd from tbe 
©fumeat of Lord Reading, but you kaow where you ara e«aet!y»; ; 
You could do thiugs it only your skm wera wai-e, wai :h you canaot-'’ 
tbiak of doing, beiag what you are. B it with u your limitatioas, 
Jrithia tbe law, within the Umits reco gaitei as alíowable to those ''' 
who are struggling to regain lost Hberties, who are straggííag j|||| 
obtain the slow fulfilmeut of pledges of long-standiag and of solem# " 

* import, there is plenty whieh we, non-ofílciala, may do. There 
plenty for us to be domg uigtit and d ay, and it wui be my proud 
privilege, when I have ieft your kmd and hospitabie neighbournood, 
to take my humble place amougst tuose who fight thü peaçefui ap 4 
iiiiititntLonal battle. 

’ ífe - lNDIANS OVERSEAS AND INDIAN STATES. 

-Ç May be, I have done wrong to pour into the contented attd 
placid ears of the cRizens of the mo dei S:ate of índia the moanings , 
and waiiiags of my anguished spinc, but I think the question òf 
Indiana overseas affects Native States as weii as British índia/ 
Moreover, I look íorward 10 a time not far distant when tbe distinc» 
tion between British índia and Lndim índia will be one ot íom 
and not of substance. I look íorward to a time not far distant 
when you will consider youra eives in dai*y life aud not merelyj»' 
tfoeory, as citizens of a large beautiful and lovable índia and not 
fherely as citizens of Mysore. If to me and to those of my age that 
Judia is but a vision, there are about me young people who wiii 
taise glad and joyfui eyes on that dream as the realised spectacle 
bf daily life, and I believe you willforgive me if, for a momeat; J, 
have asked you in anticipation of some years yet to share with 
some of the troubled thoughts with which the British Indian citizens 
~'$re Dow oppressed. 





SIXT3 SESSÍON OF 

The National Liberal Federation 

POONA—26TE DECEMBER 1928 

The following ís the welcome address delivered by Dewan 
Bahadur K. B. Gndbole at the National Liberal Federation 
hei d at Poona on the 26 th. Dec. 

Fellow-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlembn* 

On behalf of the Reception Committee of the Sixth AlMndia 
National Liberal Federation, it is my privilege to-day to offer yon a 
hearty welcome to Poona. I may tell you that I am only a substi* 
tute or badli chairman, and as such I am not likely to be a very 
successful fnnctionary. Sir Hormusji Wadya, the President of the 
Deccan Sabha, was the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
according to the original orogramme, but he resigned on account of 
his ill health and I have been asked to supply his ptace, rather late 
in the day; Under these circumstances, you will have to judge of 
my performance with some leniency. 

The city to which I welcome you has a long recotd of political 
thought and activity behind it. The founder of the Great Maratha 
Empire was born in one of the hill-forts of the Poona Distríct, and 
was educated in this city in his early years. It wa- in thi3 Poona 
Distríct that he commenced the formatiou of the Maratha Empire 
by acqirring territory and hill-forts from the Mahomedan Ruling 
powers of the day. After the Maratha power was established under 
Shivaii it became a large Maratha confederacy in the time of his 
grand-son Shahu and his Minister Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath. 

The Pesbwai head-quarters were in Poona, and it was from this 
city that the Maratha Empire was governed for upwards of seventy 
years. After the fali of the Maratha Empire also, Poona has 
conrínued to be an important place as it has been the capital of the 
Bombay Presidency during the greater portion of the year from the 
commencement of British Rule in western índia. 

Some of onr most eminent pnblic men such as the late Justice 
Ranade, G. K. Gokhale and B. G. Tilak were bred up and worked 
in this city. It was here that one of the most successful political 
organizations of its day, namely, the Sarvajanik Sabha was started 
by Justice Ranade in the seventies of the last century. This was aa 
orgànization that commanded great prestige and influence in its 
day, controlled as it was by public men like Ranade and Gokhale. 
The late Mr. Gokhale started hete in 1905 the Semats oí Inâin 
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Scdety which consists of public workers df the type of the Rlght 
Honoçitable Mr. Sastri and Mr. G. K. Deodhar. It is to a city witb 
these antecedents that I ofler you a welcome this afternoon. 

OüR LoSSESi 

Since the last meeting of the Liberal Federaflon, we, on thiq ride 
of índia, have bad to moura the sad death of Sir Narayan Ganesh 
Chandavarkar Kt. wh o was one of onr fnremost pnbRc men working 
ia PoliticaL Educational and Social fields in this Presídency in the 
Liberal ranks. He gave invalmble assistance and lead in all fieMs 
of his activity. At the time of his sad demise he was the President 
of the Bombay Legisl ative Conncil where his work was marked by 
conspicuous zeal and ability. Sir Narayan’s loss has been fotmd to 
b* extremely difScult to replace. Another death which we have to 
mourn on this side is that of the late Mr: V. R. Gunte. He was a 
rising public man and actually died in harness while domsr public 
work in the Bombay Legislative Coundl where he was attacked by 
paralysis a few hours before his death, 

History and Policy of THE Liberal Party^í 

Before proceeding witb my further reraarks, I should like to 
place before you two extracts from the Liberal Party manifesto 
issued in August last. The first of these extracts gives a history of 
the formation of our Federa tion and runs as follows 

“The Liberal Party of índia is as old as the dava of Raia Ram Mohan Rny 
and fts greatest member waa Dadabhai Naorajf. Tfc is the pa-rty that is faithPul 
to the traditioriR and oTineiplpfl, polioies and methnds, and is steadily and con- 
sistently earrying on the woTk of the Tndian National nnnsrrpss that was f^rnid- 
ed by Hume. served dernfcedly by Wedderborn, and rehabilitated aftPT 1907 by 
Mebta and G-okhale among otbers. It exists tn renUze the ideal beld foT*h by 
Dadabhai Naoroji at the great Onngress of 1906. of SwaTai for índia withtn the 
British Commonwpalth. It speks to aohieve by oonstitntmnal aotmn, Self- 
Governraent and Dominion Statns for Tndia as eady as possible, Tt '*s to the 
eonstitntional pfforts of the Tndian National Oongress that índia owps the 
Roforms of 1892, 1909 and 1919. Tn oonneotion with the last and rnost liberal 
of the three Aots, those rohnst-heartpd OonprossmeTi who had not lost faith 
or giyen ud natienee were oblisred in the rmhli'' inteTest to senarate tbem«elves 
from the old organizafeion wh^n it passed nnder a new onntrol and reased 
to he wbat it bad been. They th»n fnnndod the National Liberal F^dPTation 
O? Tnd ? a wi*h the double of ensnrmg the pffaotnation of the Montaen* 

Phelnaafnrd Sche.me in as liberal a form as possíble and of enstaining the old 
Gongress movement. ,, 

The second extract relates to the principal obíects for which the 
Liberal party is working and will work in future, These are given 
as follows:— 

1 The same statns for índia in heT dealíngs with other members of the 
British Coramonwealth as is aocorded to the self-governing Dominions ; 

2. The anproximation, as far as may be, of the relatiocs between the Sécre- 
tftfy of State for índia and the Government of índia fco the relationa that snbsift 
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befcween the íáecretary of State for the Colonies and the Govensments ot iLe 
Dommiuns, and th* abohtion o± tbe Council ol tbe Secietary ot State ior íud a j 

3. A refom ot the constitution and funcfcions of the Govunment of Inu*a 
so as to mate it responstble to the Lt-gibíative Asstmbiy m all mattets tavc 
foreign, pohtical and miutary afiairs, and mciuding tíscai poncy ; 

4. Tne abolition of Executive Councils in the provinces and the converaion 
of the whoie u£ the Fcovmciai Governments mto ministries lesponsible to the 
Legialafcure; 

5. The extinction of the provincial contiibutions to the Ceniral Govern¬ 
ment ; 

6. A radical reform of military policy suco tbat Indians may gpt into their 
proper plaee m aii branchee ot the detensive organization of the cuuntry, and a 
substancial reduotion ot miiitary expeuditure ; 

7. A rapid Indianization of the Civil Services and their control by the 
Government of Índia insteaa of by the Sscretary of State, as an integrai and 
indispentable part ot the policy ot respousible government ot índia j 

8. The widest possible difíusion of educafcion and a reiorm of the syetexn so 
as to bring it mto greater harmony with indian conditiona and reqmrements , 

9. Tne adoption of mea&ures for the up-liffc of all backward classes, and 
specially the proVision of extended eciucational iacüities toi their boys and 
girls; 

10. Legisiation to bring land revenue policy under the control of the Legis* 
lature for the better protection oí the legitimate interests of land-hoiders» and 
for the amelioration oí the condition of tenants; 

11. The improvement of agriculture and the deveiopment of the co*opera* 
tive movement; 

12. The deveiopment of Indian industries ; 

13. Social legislation, and the welfarc of labourers $ 

14. The complete separation of Judicial and Executive functions as well «i 
Services j 

15. The eraiication of the drink evil, The Indian Liberal Farfcy will 
sfcnve by vigorous and sustaiued constitutionai meihods to secure the above 
objdfcts as eauy as possible, 

I think the above extracts will be interesting to you as they 
give in a compact iorm the reasons why a separate Liberal party 
was iormed and what that party proposes doing. 

Work of the Councils. 

Since the last meeting of our Federation at Nagpur, the Legis« 
lative Assembly and Frovmciai Councils formed in 1920 have ceased 
to exist and elections lor the next trienniai Assembly and Councils 
have taken piace, lhe work of the Liberais in the old Assembly 
and Councils has been pronounced to be good and satisfactory. lhe 
members ot the Liberai party inside the severa! Govermnenis and 
legulature have laboured unceasingiy for the remova! of wrongs 
and the redress of grievances as well as for the deveiopment of 
heneôcial servjces má have proved the õtum et indiana % 
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the exercise of the rights of self-government. Their achievements 
have not been more marked and stnking, on account of the periods 
of exceptional financial stringency through which índia has been 
passing during the last three years, and also on account of the spirit 
of non-co-operation which was exhibited in some of the legislatures. 
Most of our Liberal ministers have worked with conspicuous zeal and 
singleness of purpose and have proved undoubted success. 

Need For Vigorous Party Organisation and Propaganda. 

The tale is, however, woeful, with reference to our new legis¬ 
latures. Our foremost men nke Sir Linshaw Wacha, the Kight 
Honourable Mr. Sastri and others have been telling us repeatedly 
that we must have party organizations and regular propaganda 
work carried on not only m cities and large population centres but 
even in the remote country-side for educatmg our masters, the 
electors. lhe elcctor must learn to distinguish between his true 
friend and his impostor frieud. The Liberal party has failed 
hitherto m domg the propaganda work and in forming the required 
organizations and the consequence has been that the party has been 
swept away in the recent elections. Ihis is what Mr Chunilal 
Gandhi predicted in his Presidential address in the Karad Provin¬ 
cial Liberal Conierence o± May 1923. This is what Mr. Gandhi 
said;— 

“If that (i.e. forming Liberal organizations) is not done betimes, there ia a 
■very immment daLger ol tbe party being awppt away at tbe eommg elections, 
at which, só tar as X am able to iead the signa of ihe times, a íarge number of 
our lneiids of tbe N. C. 0. movement wili try to enter the Couueils ior the 
purpose of either gettiDg a redress of the Punjab and the Khilatat grievancee 
througb the Oouncils or iailmg that, wreckmg tüe game.” 

What Mr. Gandhi predicted has come to pass and prominent 
Liberais, like Sir burendianath Banerjea, Mr. Chmtamani, Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, Dr. Paranjpye and Mr. Kamat on our side have 
lost their seats. lhe Council-entry section of the Congress calling 
themselves Swarajists put up a large number of candidates both for 
the Central Legislature and for the Provincial Councils and they 
have securcd seats in considerable numbers defeating Liberal can¬ 
didates m many cases. The numbers of declared Swarajists (Das 
paity) politicians that have got into the Provincial Councils are tS 
in Madras, 23 in Bombay, 45 in Bengal, 43 in the United Provinces, 
9 in the Punjab and 42 in the Central Provinces. The figures for 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam are not available. In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, the Swarajists have a clear majority and rule theCouncil, 
which consists ot 70 members altogether, ií they work on right lines. 
Ah these successes of the Swarajists are due to the network of 
organizations that they have all over the country-side in the shape of 
Disirict and laluka Committees and the large foliowings they have 
created. The FJon-co-operation and Congress organizations have 
btm maialy helpful in procwring seats fot onç Swarajist irienâi, 
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What will Dasixes do ? 

It remams to be seen what the Swaraj is ts are going to do after 
entering into the Councils and the Assembly. They are apparently not 
going to accept the responsibility oí Government, judging by what 
Mr. C, R. Das, the Swarajist leader, has done in Bengai. The Gov¬ 
ernment oí Bengai is stated to have offered ministerships to Mr. C. 
R* Das*s iollowers ; but he, on behaií oí his party, has declined to 
accept the offer. Apparently, thereíore, the Swaraj party will be in 
the opposition. Their declared policy so iar is to mend or end the 
Councils. If they mend the Councils, they will continue the work 
oí the Liberal party and will practically be Liberais themselves. 
Ií they attempt to end the Councils and wreck them, they will do 
an incaiculable harm to the country. The policy of the Swaraj 
party in the AssemDly and the Provincial Councils is going to be 
settled on the sqth inst. and early next month. 

As regards the Liberal pany, we must take a lesson from what 
has taken place, and must form proper organizations and educate 
the electors by steady propaganda work. Whatever our lapses in 
the past, 1 trust that in this session oí our Federation, we shail take 
some definite steps íor the organisation oí the party and the syste- 
matic education of the electorate. Unless this is done, the chances 
oí Liberais gettíng in large numbers into the lcgislatures in the future 
will be very meagre. Ine Kight Honourabie Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
hasoberved in his Nagpur Presidential Address oí 27th December 
1922, that the ordmary eiector being illiterate, ignoram and desirous 
to be ict alone is liabie to be gulied by the demagogue and pursuad- 
ed to vote íor the person who makes the most intemperate speeches 
and the most extravaganc promises. This is quite true oí the ordi- 
nary indian eiector. He must be properiy educated and must learn 
to appreciate the value oi his vote and the merits oí the several 
candidates who ask íor the same. He must know wno is his true 
ir end and who are empty talkers who will achieve nothing. 

Having made the above general remarks with reíerence to the 
Liberal party and its present position, I carefuliy considered whether 
i should review in my speech in detail, the principal questions 
which have been before the public during the iast year in índia and 
in indian Legislatures—questions in the Political, Social and Hcono- 
mic fields. i have come to the conclusion that it will not be proper 
íor me to do so as Chairman of the Reception Committee. Chairmen 
in my position have done this in the past, but I consider this pro- 
cedure to be open to objection and I will teü you why* We 
choose a Presiúent every year to guide the deliberations of the 
Fedeiatíon and he is always a gentleman in the front ranks of our 
politicians and public men. 1 think it umair that his Presidential 
address should be íorestalled by another lengthy speech from the 
Chaiunan oí th© Reception Committee probabiy going over the 
same gxomú as the Fresident has to eover m his aoâim lim is 
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like cutting the sand under íhe Presidentas feet. 1 will, therefore, 
reíraua Irom making any ltngthy remarks ca the questions oí tiie 
day and will content myseit by simply briefly reieriing to some of 
them. 

Treatment of Indians Overseas: 

First is the treatment oí Indians in Kenya and in the Colonies 
and Dominions oi the British Empire, Wo have a President íor 
this session who has complete first-hand iníormation on this subject 
and who has just returned írom a conierence where this question 
was íully discussed. He has íound a promising avenuefor the solution 
oí this important question, and we wui soon nave in his address his 
considered and mature views on this subject. 

The Certification of the Salt-Tax. 

The next item is the certiâcation of the increase oí Salt Tax by 
the Governor-General in March last, in face of the repeated oppo 
sition of the Legisla ti ve Assem bly. Lord Reading has defended 
this action of his, m his speech at the Luropean Association dinner 
at Calcutta on the i5th JÜecember 1923. Whether the certiâcation was 
justifica or not is another question, but it had the efiect of putting 
the Liberal candidates at a considerable disadvantage in the recent 
elections. Several intelligent electors pointed to his certiâcation 
and stated that the Counciis and the Legislative Assembly were 
useless bodies when their decisions, as in the case of the Salt Tax, 
were fiouted by Governors and Governor-General. 

The Khilafat, 

Next comes the Khilafat question. A republic has been 
established at ;Angora and the Khaliía has b&en deprived of ali. 
temporal powers. Are the Mahomedans in Ind:a satisfied with this 
arrangement? Apparentiy they are, as we have had no agitatioa 
on this subject oi late amongst our Mahomedan friends. 

Royal Commission on Superior Services® 

The last item to which I will reíer is the Royal Commission on 
Superior Services m índia, which is at present holding its sittings in 
Índia. I have íoliowed the proceedmgs oí this Commission with 
considerable interest, as I hoid some views on this subject íormed 
durmg my membership oí the Bombay Legislative Council of over 
ten years, Speakmg generally, 1 hold opinions on this subject 
which are similar to those held by Dr. K. P. Paranjpye, 1 hold 
that the present Imperial and all-india Services should be con- 
stituted on a Provincial basis as soon as possible, except m the case 
of the Indian Civil Service and the indian Poiíce Service. The 
elcment oí Europeans m the latter two Services should be steadily 
decreased until it reaches the minimum compatible with the 
mainteaance of law and and order throughout índia* lhe íorei^n 
siemort in ttw inúm Civil S«viç@ i&çwtó to r«iuc«ò to half tb« 
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whole streogth oí the Service lo the next ten years. In the case of 
the Police Service, the Indian element should be steadily increased 
nntil the Europeau element is reduced to half the total strength ia 
the next fifteen years. All other Services shoald ba provincial and 
nnder the control of local Governrnents and legislatu-es. They 
should be manned bv Indians almost entirely, the few foreigners 
that may be needed being engaged on 5 years* or 10 years* con- 
tract on special terras. The pavs of all ranks should be fixed on 
an Indian basK Europeans being a-lowed 50 per cent additional 
overgeas pay. The Provincial Services should be divided into *wo 
grades lowe' and ucmer, the pays of lower grades ranging from 
Rs: 250 to Rs. 7-0 and the pavs of upper grades from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 1,200. the Commissioners and other divisional officers getting 
special allowances ranging from Rs. 300 to Rs. 800 per month. 

The recruitment should be by open competition to the extent of 
75 per cent. the remaining 25 per cent. being kept available for 
selection from lower Services. I would have our suoerior Services 
organized on the avove lines. The all-India Services should be 
controlled by the Government of índia and all other Services by the 
Provincial Governments and leglslatures. The control of the 
Secretary of State should be altogether abolished. 

Conclüsion. 

Before concluding my remarks, I want to draw attention to one 
other point and that is the great necessitv, that exists at present, of 
unification of several castes, creeds and religions that prevail in 
índia, 'oeciahy as regards politicat work in Councils and elsewhere; 
The differences between Hindus and Mabomedans must vanish, so 
must the differences and misun lerstandings between Brahrains and 
non-Brahmins, and IJngayats and Hindus. These class differences 
are clogging the wheels of progress in our legislatures and adminis- 
trátion. The sooner they go, the better. As remarked by my 
f-iend Rao Bahadur Kale of Satara, we must all abandon the doc- 
trine of hate and exclusiveness and cultivate the spirit of love and 
broad-mindedness. We, Liberais, must try our utmost to secure this 
end. 

I have now done, and conclude by according once more a 
hearty welcnme to you all. 

You will now proceed to the election of your President. 



The Presidential Address 

By Sir Tej Babadur Sapru 

The following is the text of the Presiáentíal Adáfess deli. 
veted by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at the NaHnna! Liberal 
Federation held at Poona on the 26 December 1923. 

Fellow-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

My first duty is to tender to you all my sinceresfc thanks lor 
the great honour you have done me ia inviting me to preside over 
your deliberatioas this year. Whea about two month aço I 
received in Londoa cablegrams from Sir Hormusp Wadva and Mr, 
Ambekar offering me the presidentship of the Liberal Federation, 
I was not free from considerable doubts as to whether I should 
accept the offer. But, after carefully thinking over it, I came to 
the conclusion that if the party to which I have the honour to 
bekrog had decided to call upon me to place my Services at its 
disposal this year, I should be wanting in my duty if I failed to 
respond to that iuvitation. Much as í appreciate the honour which 
you have conferred on me and much as I wish that your choice had 
fallen on some worthier person, I feel, however, that without your 
support and co-operation it would be impossible for any person in 
mv position to achieve anv success in what appears to me to be a 
crisis in the history of the Liberal party. I have no doubt that I 
shall receive your support in a srenerous measure and I feel that 
the very fact that this conference has been called this year, in this 
great and histortic city, full of political memories of ancient davs— 
a city which in our own generation has been the scene of activifies 
of some of the most outstanding figures of modern índia—should 
inspire ns with some high and useful purpose. 

Gentlemen, I have just spoken of the crisis in the affairs of 
the Liberal party and it will be my attempt to deal with it fairly 
and frankly and to invite you to face the situatíon in the same 
spirit. I do not propose to address you on too many subjects. I 
would much ratber coucentrate your attention and mine upon some 
of those problems which seem to me to be the most pressing, Of 
these, one affects our party, and that I propose to deal with at a 
later stage, Meanwhile, with your pertnission, I shall at once deal 
with two or three problems on which I have no doubt you would 
like to hear me. 

The Imperial Conference* 

lt was only on the 30th of the last month that I returned from 
England, after an absence of over five months. During a part of 
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that period I had to work at thís Imperial Conference. I assume 
that you all have read the proceedíngs of that Conference, relating 
to the question of Indians overseas and I therefore do not propose 
to trouble you with much of what has appeared in the press. I 
desire simply to exp 7 ain the position as it strikes me, and, while 
I shall no doubt express my own opinions, I sh&l] leave it to you 
to form your own judgment. 

Kenya. 

The position, which arose when fhe Kenya decisions were givea 
by His Majesty^ Government in Jffiy last, was to my mind a mosfc 
criticai one. Tmportant negotiations had been pending for some 
time past between the representatives of the Indians in Kenya and 
the white settlers there and the Colonial Office. Fcr our part we 
had the satisfaction that onr case was being put by a deputation 
which was led bv one of our most disfinguished countrymen, whose 
knowledge of the subject is only surpassed by his enthusiasm for 
the cause. I, of course, refer to the Bight Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri. 
When I reached London, I found that Mr. Sastri was deeply 
immersed in this question and it gladdened my heart to know that 
all that was humanlv possible was being done by Mr. Sastri in an 
atmosphere which seemed to be charged with electricity. At last 
the White Paper was issued which led to the famous debate in 
Parliaxnent, part of which I myself attended'. Those decisions were 
received by onr countrymen in England and here with feelings of 
indignation and dismay and I am afraid nothing that has happened 
dnring the last three or four years has tended more to weaken the 
faith of our countrymen in the justice of His Majesty's Government 
than these unfortunate decisions. While, on the one hand, it is 
said that His Majesty*s Government cannot interfere with the 
internai autonomy of seif-governing dominions and that no self- 
governing dominion will for a moment tolerate any encroachment 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government upon the complete 
freedom of the dominions to pass their own laws relating to fran- 
chise—parliamentary and municipal—on the other hand it is felt 
that the same argument, assuming it to be valid or politicaily sound, 
cannot in the süghtest degree apply to a Crown Colony. Kenya 
was and is still a Crown Colony ; but it came to me as a surprise 
when a die-hard politician with whom we in índia are not un- 
familiar, presuming perhaps upon my ignorance, sougki: to enlighten 
me by saying that Kenya was not a Crown Colony and that though 
ít had not a responsible Government it had an element of respon- 
sibility. It was a dangerons suggestion to make ; for, similarly 
índia raight claim that though it has no responsible Government 
it has a measure of responsibility in the provinces at least. it was 
quite apparent to mv mind that arguments such as these were 
absolutely untenable and the real fact of the matter was that His 
Majesty*s Government found the white settlers too strong for them. 
It was urged by some of the statesmen, whom I saw in my private 
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capacity, that the Kenya decision had certainly improved the 
position oí Indians in Kenya in certain respects. To put it at the 
lowest, it seemed to me to be a debatable point. Those among my 
countrymen who knew better the position of Indians, unhesitatingly 
maintained, that so far from their position baving been improved, 
it had been seriously prej udiced in so far as the minority of the 
white settlers was placed in a position of political predominance 
and definitely acquired the right of exclusive ownership in the 
Highlands. Indeed, that wa9 not the view of only the Indians. 
Even the Government of índia did not at all feel happy over the 
decisions given by His Majesty*s Government, and His Excellency 
the Viceroy felt himself called upon to say in a speech which he 
delivered to the Legislative Assembly that “ tln news of the 
decision regarding Kenya carne to me and my Government no less 
than to you, as a great and severe disappointment; for índia had 
made the cause of Indians in Kenya her own. As His Majesty*s 
Government fcas stated, this decision conflicts on material points 
with the strongly expressed views of my Government, as laid before 
the Cabinet, by the Secretary of State for índia”. This was the 
state of things in which I found myself placed in London towards 
the end of July last, 

The Difficulty cf the Position. 

1 am aware that it was felt in certain quarters, and by certain 
of my esteemed friends also, that I should immediately sever my 
connection with the Imperial Conference. I carefully considered the 
position but I was clear in my mind, that so far from withdrawing 
from the Conference, it was my duty to fight for the vindication of 
Indians* rights in the Dominions and the Crown Colonies and to try 
either to get the Kenya decisions reversed or at any rate to pave 
the way for their reconsideration, This is the task that I set to 
myself. I put myself immediately in touch with some of my poli¬ 
tical friends in índia and I also communicated my views to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, who had deputed me on that mission. The 
more I thought about it the more strongly I felt that I should not 
give up the Conference, without at least making a struggle for the 
vindication of our rights. The friends whom I consulted were dis- 
tinctly of the opinion that I must stay and fight for our rights, and 
I also received much support and encouragemeat from His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy. The difficulty which theu confronted me was, 
that I found that índia did not figure in tbe agenda of the 
Conference, excepting in regar d to a small question relating to the 
mandated territories. I owe it to the support, which I received 
from Lord Peei after I had explained to him my position, that His 
Majesty*s Government a^reed to give índia a dav in the Conference. 
I then interviewed tbe Dominion Prime Ministers. I explained to 
them my scheme and I must say to tbe creditof all excepting of 
llpu se General Smuts. that they generally agreed to support me. 
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Here I must State that írom the beginning to the end, I took my 
stand on the resolutions of 1921, which we owe in no small measure 
to the efíorts of Mr. Sastri, and I cannot ailow the criticism in certain 
papers to go unchatienged, that I departed in any degree either 
from the letter or the spirit of those resolutions; 

General Smuts* Attitude. 

W?th General Smuts, my experience was however different. As 
I have said more than once, he was adamant. General Smuts has 
claimed that he showed me every courtesy. I have never denied it. 
On the contrary, t frankly admitted it in the speech which I 
delivered at the Lidy Emily Lu yei/s residence, and I cannot 
imagine that General Smuts could have overlooked that portion of 
my speech. But if General Smuts at all expected that social 
courtesies on his part could in any measure or degree make amenda 
for his attitude towards the Indian problem and that they could 
justify me in overlooking his attitude towards the political issue 
which was raised, he was sadly mistaken. I had not gone to ask 
for his sympathy with our aspirations towards self-government. I 
would much rather that we fought for battle for self-government 
smgle-handed than that we should seek his support or the support of 
any outsider in regar d to those aspirations. I put before him a 
deãnite issue and he rejected it. Not only did he reject it, but 
he suggested, though he did not move, counter-proposaís which to 
my mind were wholiy subversive of the principie of citizenship, 
within the ambit of the same Empire and which, if accepted, must 
necessarily establish a higher and a lower grade of citizenship. Not 
only did he reject those proposals, but he also openly attacked the 
Indian Government in a manner in which, by his own standard, he 
should not have undertaken upon himseif to criticise another Gov¬ 
ernment which is a part of the same Empire. For, lei me remind you 
of what he said : “ X must say quite frankly,” said General Smuts, 
“ that i have been very much perturbed over the attitude adopted 
by the indian Government in this matter. They pressed the case 
against Kenya in a way, which seemed to me to exceed the hmits 
of pruaence and wisdom, and when the settlement was ultimately 
made, language was used in regard to it, which I think would 
ccrtainly not help the cause of loyalty either in índia or 
anywhere else im the Empire. The wkele incidem, as 1 said, 
has had a very bad efíect in South África.” Now, if after this 
language and his whole attitude and after saying that franchise 
for coloured races ia South África was “ a question of impossibility,” 
he expected me to treat him as the best friend of índia, then he 
indulged in a vain hope. Frankly, gentlemen, I do not care whethe*" 
he charges me with a breach of International etiquette or anytbing 
similar to it; 1 feel that the South African Government, oi which 
he is the head, has adopted towards our countrymen, settied in that 
part qí the Empire» m atttude whisb to ase his own language 
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cannot help the cause of loyalty either in índia or anywhere else 
in the Empire. 

I shall now brieíly refer to my experience of the Colonial Office. 
With the Colonial Office I had no little difficulty, butit mustbe 
said to the credit of the Duke of Devonshire that while he saw no 
prospect of the Kenya decisions being modified, he at last agreed 
to extend the scope of my sckcme to Kenya. 

The Scheme of Committees 

I shall now brieíly explain to you, if I may, what my scheme 
was, That is contained in my speech and also in the speech 
delivered at the Conference by the Prime Minister and, lest it might 
be misunderstood, I would quote the formula as contained in the 
latter in extenso :— 

“ The Secretary of State for the Colonies, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, cordially accepted the proposal of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, that there should be full consultation and discus- 
sxon, between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and a committee 
appointed by the Government of índia, upon all questions affecting 
British Indians domiciled in British Colonies, Protectorates and 
Mandated territories. At the same time, the Duke was careful to 
explain that before decisions were taken, as a result of discussion 
with the committee, consultations with the local Colonial Govern- 
ments concerned, and in some cases local enquiry, would be 
necessary. 

"Further, while welcoming the proposal, the Duke of Dev shire 
reminded the Conference, that Plis Maj esty's Government had 
recently come to certain decisions as tò Kenya, which represented 
in their consudered view the very best that could be done in all the 
circumstances. While he saw no prospect of these decisions being 
modified, he would give careful attention to such representations 
as the committee appointed by the Government of índia might 
desire to make to him. 

“ Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, while taking note of the above state- 
ment of the Duke, desired to make plain that the recent Kenya 
decisions could not be accepted as final by the people of índia." 

I shah now ask you to analyse and examine the provisions 
of the formula, which 1 nave just quoted. While no doubt it is 
true that the Kenya decisions have not been reversed— and 
frankly speaking 1 did not expect that a decision given by His 
Majesty's Government in July last could be reversed by the 
Imperial Conference in October—I personally think that our 
position is distincly stronger to-day and the prospect is more 
hopeful. Ido not wish to put the case higher than this, nor do I 
wish to overlook the fact, that the real struggle will commence now. 
Aíter the Kenya decisions it was generally understood, that the 
principie of equality embodied in the resoiutions^of 1921 had been 
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abandoned, if not directly, at least by implication, and in important 
quarters there was not a little nervousness as to what the Conference 
might do, if any one was rash enough to raise the Indian question. 
The result however shows that at the Conference of 1923 we have 
secured a most valuable endorsement of the resolutions of 1921. 
Next, we have re-opened the Kenya door and there is reason now to 
hope that justice may in the end prevail. The Conference has now 
defiaitely provided ascheme for machinery which, if rightly employed, 
will go far in the future to secure the proper investigation and the 
due remedy of the grievances under which Indians labour, whether 
in the Colonies or in the Dominions. Apart from our having gained 
an unequivocal expression of good-will towards our aspirations, from 
the other members of the British Commonwealth—excluding South 
África—a very important constitutional advance has been secured, 
namely, the right of the Government of .índia to negotiate with the 
Colonial Office through men appointed by itself. Lastly, we have 
again succeeded in isolating South África. I shall with your perrnis- 
sion here explain a little more fully the object of this scheme for the 
appointment of committees. 

The Scheme Explained 

According to my scheme, the committee or committees must be 
appointed by the Government of índia and not by the Secretary of 
State and will deal directly with the Colonial Office, in regard to all 
questions affecting British Indians in British Colonie.,, Protectorates 
and Mandated territories. If necessary, the committee or committees 
to be appointed will have to go, when concerned with questions 
relating Indians in the Dominions, to Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, the Prime Ministers of which countries expressed their 
willingness to abide by the resolutions of 1921, and to give effect to 
their provisions with the help and support of their Parliaments. 
Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. Massey agreed to receive such com¬ 
mittees and Mr. Bruce thought that he could give effect to the 
provisions of those resolutions without the help of such a committee. 
To use his own words, * Australian public opinion is ready to 
welcome, so far as the posi tion of Indians domiciled in Australia is 
concerned, any measure which is conceived in the interests of the 
Empire as a whole.” Further on, Mr. Bruce summed up the position 
as follows:— 

“ In view of the position which exists in Australia and the con- 
sideration which,: has been given to the question, there is no neccssity 
for a committee further to discuss the matter such as has been 
suggested by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. While I appreciate the spirit 
in which it is put fprwatd, I do not think in the special circumstances 
of Australia there is any necessity for such action. On my return to 
Australia I will consult with my colleagues as to what action can be 
taken,” 
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In reply to this I stated as íollows :— 

*« We do not want to send a committee to create any agitation in 
his country (tliat is, Mr. Bruce’s)—or for the matter of that, any 
agitation in any country, and I can absolutely feel sure that, that is 
not what is at the back of my mind ; but if it is necessary for us to 
explain our position to you and to help you in the problem, for 
Heaven*s sake do not refuse to accept a committee like that. We 
want simply to help you, and if without receiving a committee from 
my Gover n ment and my country, you can solve the problem, so much 
the better for you, so much the better for us, and so much the more 
creditable to you and to your Government." 

British Columbia. 

Since I left England, I have learnt that the Parliament of 
British Columbia has expressed its unwillingness to make any con- 
cession in favour of Indians in regard to franchise. Well, 1 am 
neither surprised nor disappointed. At the time when the discussion 
took place 1 fully knew that it would not be without much difíiculty 
that our committee would be able to create an impression on those 
in authority in British Columbia. But I have no doubt, that if the 
committee goes to Canada at an early date, it should be able to come 
to some settlement, notwithstanding the fact that the attitude of 
British Columbia is at preseent, as it has been for some time past, 
one of obduracy. Bnt in this connection I shall quote from 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech : 

11 Itis probable that the Dominion Franchise Act will come up 
for revision at the approaching session of Parliament. I told 
Mr. Sastri it was hardly probable it would come up last session, but 
that I thought it would come up next session. If the course we 
anticipate is followed, the Franchise Act will be referred to a 
Committee of the House and that Committee will be in a position to 
hear any representations that may be made to it." 

Further on he stated: If it were their (i.e., the Indian 

delegates') desire to have the delegation given an opportunity of 
meeting the Parliamentary committee to which the matter will 
be referred for considera tion, I should be glad to see if the time of 
their visit so permitted, that they were given a cxiance to meet the 
members of that committee and to coníer with them at Ottawa. It 
other words, we would be only too happy, to give any group which 

may come from índia, any person she may send, the amplest 

opportunities to discuss with our public men all aspects of this 
particular question, I say this having regard to the meting 

of approach Sir Tej has presented to us here. He has made it clear 
that the committee would come for the purpose of exploring 
avenues and ways and means to reach an ultimate result. He 
should reoognise that we may have to take time in this matter. but 
I would like him to beüeve tbat we are sincere i\ hoping that we 
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will be able to meet his wishes. In seeking so to do we may have 
to proceed step by step, but the Canadian people as a whole are, 
I am sure, really desirous of meeting our fellow British citizens 
from índia in every reasonable particular. I have not the slightest 
doubt about that/' 

lt will thus be seen that so for as Mr. Mackenzie King is 
concerned, he has pledged himself to give every facility to our 
committee and I think I may say, that his attitude will be one of 
helpfulness. It is precisely because British Columbia is obdurate 
or obstinate, that we have got to send a strong committee ana 
strengthen its hands by our support. 

Crown Colonies and Kenya. 

I shall now pass on to the Crown Colonies and particularly to 
Kenya. For the administration of the Crown Colonies, including 
Ketiva, His Majesty's Government is directly responsible through 
its Colonial Office. Dnring my negotiations, it became quite clear 
that it was impossible for me to get the Duke of Devonshire or His 
Majesty's Government to go back at once on their decisions. I was 
equally clear, that the Kenya decisions could not be allowed to go 
unchallenged and though they might not be reversed or reconsidered 
in October 1923, the situation might change, poli tical conditions 
might be more favourable at no distant time, and what seemed to 
be a hopeless position then, might improve if we persisted in our 
attempt to secure justice and equaíity for our nationals there. It 
therefore seemed to me that the next best thing that could be done 
was to get an undertaking from the Colonial Secretary, that he 
would extend the scope of the scheme to Kenya also. Accordingly 
the formula which I have quoted above was settled and it is, u that 
while the Duke saw no prospect of those decisions being modified, 
he promised that he would give careful attention to such represent- 
ations as the committee appointed by the Government of índia 
might desire to make to him." After the formula was read by the 
Prime Minister I stated in my last speech that to me as an Indian, 
it was of course disappointing tliat the Duke saw no prospect of 
modifying the Kenya decisions, which could never be accepted in 
Índia. I further stated as follows :—" But his agreement with the 
principie of my scheme, and his consent to give careful attention to 
such representa tion s as the committee may lay before bim, inspires 
me with the hope that the door is not barred, and that the Colonial 
Office may be shown the way to an acceptable solution/’ Now, 
speaking candidly, I do not think that there can be any room foi 
doubt, that the Kenya decisions have been robbed of that finality, 
wliich -was claimed for them in July last and that they must come 
up for reconsidera tion. Meanwhile, since I arrived in índia, 
I have learnt that the Kenya legislature has introduced an 
Immigration Ordinance which is extremely drastic in its character, 
and which, if allowed to become law, will practically stop Indian 
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emigration to Kenya. I Lave not yet been able to read the termg 
of this Ordinance and my knowledge of it is confined to the summary 
which has appeared in certain newspapers. Of course we carniot 
accept an Ordinance*bf that character, and we must plainly tell the 
Colonial Office that that ordinance, if allowed by them to become 
law, will complicate the problem still further. In the situation 
that has arisen, it seems to me that a committee regarding Kenya 
should go at once from índia to England, to make representations 
to and enter into discussions with the Colonial Office, withont any 
loss of time. I have strong hopes that the Government of índia 
will not allow the grass to grow under their feet and that they will 
expedite the appointment and despatch of such a committee, con- 
sisting of strong, tactful and weighty peraons at the earliest possible 
date. As I visnalise to myself the sitnation, it seems to me that 
the committee so appointed, should fist tackle the question of 
immigration and then raise the bigger questions arising out of the 
Kenya decisions. You will perhaps ask me, what guarantee there 
is that this committee will succeed in gaining any solid or substan- 
tial results. My answer to such a question would be this. If the 
men you send are strong and reasonable, they should be able to 
achieve something substantial, more particularly because the Gov¬ 
ernment in England appreciate now the depth and strength of the 
feeling on this question. And for aught we know to the contrary, 
we may have at no distant date a more favourable Government. 
As all experience shows, decisions which were at one time considered 
to be final, have had to be reconsidered and although it is true that 
the white settlers in Kenya have got the moral support and 
sympathy of South África, which to my mind is a factor not to be 
ignored, yet it does not seem to me beyond the scope of statesman- 
ship to arrive at a settlement which would more effectively safe* 
guard the economic interests of our countrymen in Kenya and 
remove the sting of racial inferiority. Indeed it seems to me that 
unless this is done, the tension created by the Kenya decisions must 
continue to exist and índia must refuse to accept a position of' 
inferiority in the Empire. 

I am aware of the objections that have been raised to this 
scheme, which has been accepted by the Imperial Conference. It 
has been said that the committees will be expensive. That they will 
cost some money I have no doubt, but political fights in these days 
necessarily involve expenditure. I do not know of any political 
organisation at present existing in índia, which can carry on its 
propaganda or achieve anv substantial results without pecuniary 
sacrifices. At the same time I think the expenditure involved should 
by no means be so heavy, as to justify our rejection of the scheme. 
It has next been asked/if the committee fails to achieve any result, 
what is to be done next? I should not like to anticipate events, but, 
in all constitutional fights it seems to me the failure of one step is 
only an incentive to another. Frankly speaking, those who raise 
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obíecHons of this character should be prepareâ to suggest 
altematives and if they have altematives of their own, 
why have they not hitherto acted on those altematives and 
what has been there to prevent th em from taking inde- 
pendent action of their own ? It is far better that we should 
work st^adily and patiently but with fuh determination to get the 
wrongs remedied than that we should indulge in threats which we 
do not mean to give efíect to or which we know or ought to know 
canoot be given effect to. 


South África» 

I shall now pass on to South África. The problem is the 
biggest there. There are about rôx.ooo Indians there, who, except- 
in" a few thousands residing in Cape Colony, have no poli tical 
franchise. In Natal their municipal franchise is threa+ened. In 
the Transvaal there is no franchise of any kind* In Natal they 
cannot acquire town lands in townships and in the Transvaal thev 
are prohibited, either as individuais or as companies from acquiring 
land. In the Gold area they cannot occupy land. The manner in 
which traders* licenses are granted and the law relating to them is 
administered, makes their lot still more unbearabie Last of all, the 
Union Government has under contemplation legislation providing 
for the compulsory segregation of Indians in urban areas, by 
imposing certain restrictions on the ownership and occupation of 
land. All these facts I brought forward in my sp^ech at the 
Conference and nowhere throughout his speech did General Smuts 
chatlange any one of them. Throughout his speech he treated the 
Tndian quesHon as if it was a question only relating to franchise, and 
yet he asserted that he did not think that his Tndian fellow subjects 
could complain of injustice “and that it was iust thç opposite.** 
Consider for a moment the manner in which he spoke. “ Peoole who 
have come there as coolies,” said General Smuts, M people who have 
come there as members of depressed classes in índia, have prospered. 
Their children have been to school ; they have been educated, and 
the:r children and grand-children to-day are many of them men of 
great wealth.** One should have thought that if these men had 
acq.rired wealth and received education they were good enough to 
ex^rcise some sort of poli tical and municipal franchise. But General 
Smuts* position is that he cannot make a distinction between these 
men and the original inhabitants, and he says:—■“ You have a 
maiority of blacks in the Union, and if there is to be equal manhood 
suffrage over the Union, the whites would be swamped b3^ theblacks ; 
you cannot make a distinction between Indians and Africans, you 
would be impelled by the inevitable logic to go the whole hog, and 
the result would be that not onlv would the whites be swamped 
in Natal by the Indians, but the whites would be swamped by the 
blacks, and the whole position for which we have striven for two 
hundred years or more, now would be given up, For White South 
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África, it is^ not a question of dignity but a questinn oi 
existence and no Government could for a moment either 
tamper with this posiUon or do anvthing to meet the 
Indian point of view.” This is the unqualified doc trine of white 
supremacy within the British Empire—a doctrine which to my m nd 
cannot be accepted by those who owe all^giance to a common 
sovereign. In the first place, General Smnts conveniently forgets that 
the whites in the África are as mnch foreigners as the Indians. In 
the next place the Indians there, who according to his own admission, 
have been educated and have acqnired wealth, cannot justlv be 
gronped together with the blacks nntil the latter have reached the 
same stage of civilisation. Tn the third place, even assuming that 
the predominantly large nnmber of Indians is a standing menace to 
the sgf-ety of the whites, that may be an a.rgnment for regnlating the 
law of franchise, but it can never be an argument for the permanent 
and Wholesale disenfranchisement of the Indians, and in any case 
there can be no justification for those economic restraints which have 
been put upon Indians and which, apart from imposing indignity on 
them and on índia, strike at the very root of their prosperify as well 
as freedom, What I wa« most anxious abont was that General 
Smuts should join hands with the Government of índia in exploring 
avenue 9 for the solution of this difftcult problem. I knew that he 
had dissented from .the resolutions of ic)2t and I had little or no hope 
that I could persuade him to agree to those resolutions now. But he 
would give nothing, consent to nothing, and hold out no hopes. On 
the contrary, as I have shown above, he showed his concern not only 
in the whites of South África but also in those of Kenva,and attacked 
the Government of índia for their attitude tow^ard^ the Kenya deci- 
sion 0 . He also refused to agree to the appointment of a diplomatic 
agenf to be sent by the Government of índia to look after the Tndian 
interests there and to act as an intermediary between it and the 
South African Government and +o keep the Government of índia well 
informed of the facts relating to Indians there. I am satisfied that 
from General Smuts and his Government we need not expect the 
smallest pessible response to ou r d emands, and I believe that if he 
persists in the course which he has adopted, the problem of Indians in 
South África will at no distant date become such a grave problem, 
that it will be a source of the greatest weakness to the very idea of 
imperial unity, of which he professes to be an ardent exponent and 
apostle. It is bound to lead to a cleavage among the subjects of our 
common Sovereign on racial lines, and however much we ma.v regret 
!*■* it must be recognised that when that stage is reached it will be a 
mostdisturbing factor in imperial unity, which will have to be rf ckoned 
with acriously by those who are unwilling at the present moment 
to recognise its evil potentialities. Here let me strongly repudiate 
í, one of the propositions urged by General Smuts, viz , “'Wernust 
j : not derive from the one British citizenship, rights of franchise, 
? that wpuld be a profound mistabe*” I regret that eyen the 
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Duke of Devonshire iell a prey to this confusion when he sought to 
make a distinction between imperial nationality and “ local Citizen- 
ship." If however imperial citizenslnp is not a mere sbadow but 
consists of something substantial, then 1 cannot see how it is possible 
to divide that citizenslnp into two grades, a higlier and a lower. 
You may raise your iranchise as bigh as you like, but I do maintain» 
and maintain very strongiy, that notwithstanding any measure of 
internai autonomy that you may possess, you cannot bar out any 
section of His Majesty’s subjects, merely on racial grounds, The 
question, tlierfore, arises as to what is to be done with regard lo 
Sou di África. General Smuts will not ha ve a diploma tic agent írom 
the Government oí índia, he will not have a committee to investi¬ 
ga te the facts and explore the avenues lor a solution, he will not 
remove the economic restraints imposed on our countrymen and, I 
fear, he will persist in his policy oí segregation. if we had a fairly 
substantial population of white South Airicans living or carrying on 
trade in índia, 1 should not despair of a solution. But as matters 
stand, he can pursue his even course in the name and on belialf of 
the whites there and refuse to be dictated to by any outside 
authority on the ground that South África is an independent self- 
governing unit ol the Em pire. Índia on the other hand is not a 
selí-governing unit and its Government is still in the leading sírings 
of the índia Ofi 5 .ce and His Majesty's Government. Meanwhile» in 
recent years. Natal has been making money out of its coai trade 
with índia. 

Tariff against South African CoaL 

I certainly think that the time has come when the Government 
of índia should take courage in both its hands and failing to get any 
sadsfaction out of General Smuts, as it is bound to fail, raise the 
tariff against South African coai, reduce railway freights for Indian 
coai, improve transport iacilities, and give other encouragemem to 
the local coai industry. Unless some such action is xaken by the 
Government of Índia and unless it tells the authorities in England, 
that out oí respect íor Indian feeling and also on considerauon of 
self-respsct it must be allowed to take this líne, 1 think nothing 
that we may do will produce any impression on the South African 
Government. I think the saíety and prosperity of our brethren m 
South África and our own national dignity demand that we should 
call upon the Government of índia to take a strong line, in dealing 
with South África ; for 1 am convinced that if the Government of 
índia feels that by representations or negotiations it can achieve any 
satisfactory resuits now or for a long time to come, such attempts 
are doomed to failure and their failure is bound to lead to a develop- 
ment of political feelings in this country which will be extremely 
embarrassing to it in regard to its internai administration. 

To sum up, my view is, that so far as the Domínions other thaa 
South África and the Crown Colonies including Keaya areconcerned» 

mu§t give a tri^l to thf» §çh§mç wfciçh ha§ bee» adopte4 
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by the Imperial Conference and do nothing in the meantime which 
may prejn iice thecourse of negofciations with the Dominions or the 
Colonial Ofhce in regard to Kenya. But so íar as Soinh Aírica is 
concerned, I am clear that there is need for strong action on the 
part of the Government. I say the Government, for unless the duly- 
constiruted Government asserts itself in an unequi vocal manner in a 
controversy with another Government, the result of f any action on 
our part may be íar írom satisfactory or substantial. 

INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 

The position of índia in relation to the Imperial Conference 
is a peculiar one. To quote the words oí Mr. Luncan Hall, "lhe 
recogni on of the right of índia to a place in the Imperial Conference 
is a mark of her special position and circumstances. No other por- 
tion of lhe Empire can yet be said to have advanced Eufficiently 
towards self-government to have any just c!aim to recogniLion as a 
member of the Conference.” Índia has got a vote as every 
Dominion has, and speaking for myself, I must gladly acknowiedge 
that the Indian delegation was listened to with pátience and courte&y. 
Indeed the one thing noticeable throughout the prcceedings of the 
Conference was the atmospheie of good-wili in which we worked. 
But when I say this, I think I owe it to you to say also, that the 
thought was not absent from my mind, that if Índia were a seiL 
governing Dominion, it could speak with greater authority and 
greater power. The Ministers of the JDommions spt^ak wittí the 
consciousness that they have their Parliaments and their countries 
behind them. Not so is the case of the non-ofhcial Indian re- 
presentatives. The Indian representatives have no mandates from 
their Parliament and the indian Government is not yet an indepen 
dent Government. Undoubtedly, to my mind India's prcstige in 
this Council of the Empire would be inúnitely greater if she could 
dtal with the rest ~>í the Empire on terms of penect equaliiy, and 
t is for this reason that I feel that unless and untii india first 
nchieves aelf-Government the position of her nationals overseas 
must always continue to be more or le,'S unsaiisfactory. We are 
reminded every now an i then by our crit cs, friendly and otherwise, 
that we must wait and be m no hurry to press the claims oi our 
countrymen in the Dominions and the Crown Co'onies undl a more 
favourablc change tahe > place in the opinicn of the white settlers. 
It scems to me that if India were a selí-governmg country the 
necessity for addressing these injuncuons to the white settlers 
would be equally strongly feit. As mat ers stand at piesent, the 
underJying basis for advice of this kind is, that lndians can at best 
expect an indulgence. I do not think that if India were a seif* 
governing country within lhe Empire, the wisLes of her Government 
or her people could be igncred or a tíecision which was resented eve o 
by the Government of India could be givea, as it was in July last 
wheo o» the raain questione the opinioa of the white setttwi 
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prevailed. It there fore seems to me that while on the one hand 
u is our ciuty to emphasise our ciaim regarding proper, just and 
equal t r eatment outside inüia, our duty is even more imperative 
tliat we siiould lay still greater stress» upon the achievement of 
respuu&ibie Government in índia ítself. xhis leads me on to the 
second part of my address. 

The Indian Situatiok 

The present consiitution has been iu force for the last three 
years and we havejust passed through the turmoii of the second 
general elections. When the reforms were mitiated politicai Índia 
found itseií spiit into two camps. Our party decided at that time 
to enter the Couucils and to woik the reforms. There were othe*s 
who would ha ve nothing to do with them, who looked upon them as 
a mere camouiiage and who thought that the politicai salvation of 
Índia lay not >n working the reforms in the Councils but by opposing 
them and by boycotting the Councils. We had to bear the heat and 
burden of the day, we had to court much unpopularity. Undoubted- 
ly the othcr party was better organised, more richly possessed oí tbe 
sinevv.^ of wa . We had however tüe courage of our convictions 
and according to our lights worked the reíorms. In the process of 
working them, we carne into conflict witt popular opmion in regard 
to certain matters and towards the end ui our term in the Counc-ls 
we were in acu te disagreemenfc on not a few occasions with officiai 
opinion. 1 he vevdict of the eiectoiates at the last elections has gone 
against us. ihat is a iact which must be recognised, and even m 
quar ers where ojl* work was apprecialed at one time, there is a 
tendency to be'utle it and to find laule with our outiook, Speaking 
ior myseif» t am not in the siightest degree perturbed, xí in certain 
official circ.es which shall be name,ess, theie has been a change of 
altitude lowarus us. 1 should be sorry mdeed if, as lepeatedly 
asserted by our polmcal detractors, there was an iota of truth in the 
charge made agamst us, that we had entered into an unholy adiance 
with the bureaucracy against the liberties of our country. We were 
prepa»ed to wurk and 1 have no doubt we shail continue to work 
witn those in power only on one cond tion, that is, that we reseivo 
to ouiseives in the fullest posible measure the lxberty of taking a 
Une oí oui own, when a cuurse picposed to be taken by tlie Gov¬ 
ernment on a particular tccasion does not cummend ítself to our 
judgmentor couscience. í do not think that we can have any 
justifica tion iorsurviving as party, if weaiiow our judgment to besub- 
ordinatcd to any extraneuus eonsiderabons. As regards the popular 
verdict 1 vcniuie to ihmk that it would not have been so wüox.y 
against us as it has been ií we had been better organised and bad 
taken care long beiore the elections, to educate public opinion more 
efíectively. You will pardon my frankness if 1 say, that so far as 
the educauon uf public tpinionis concerned, we bave not done a 
fa&çtipn of what was mtcessary. and thereby adowed the impressigu 
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to go abroad tbat everything that went wrong in the country cunng 
the last thrce yeais was donc eitner with our oonnivance or witli 
our acquiescence. 


Libekals’ Record of Work. 

Our party’s record of work m the Councils taken en masse lias 
to my mind been such, that we could reasonabiy expect at leasi some 
credit lor it. it is due to your eíforts that the Press Act of 1910 has 
been repealed. To you aiso the country owes the repeal of many 
other repressive laws, and if circumstances had been more favourab.e, 
I have no doubt that one or two otixei pieces of similar legislation 
which stili stand on the statute book would have disappeared. 1 can 
multipiy mstances of legislation and other soiid work lor which you may 
claim credit, When the true laces rclating to the skuation durmg the 
last three yeais are published, even those who condemn you to-day 
without knowledge or because oi piejudice, and as I maimain 
without justification, for having been par cies to whac they descnbe as 
Wholesale repression, wiii regret that they have induiged in language 
which, howsoever proâcable as an electioneermg de vice, wili not be 
endorsed byhistory. Erom knowledge that I possess I leel saiisâed 
that without your moderatmg and íestraining ínüuence the position 
of your critics wouid have been much worse. Professediy, you could 
not favour and I hope you wili never favour anything which 
disturbs or prejudices the orderly development of the countiy. But 
equaiiy true it is that you did all that you could to pouc oil over 
troubled waters, and ü you lailed inyour attempts, the biame cannot 
to my mind be iaid at your doors. On the other hand, if personahties 
are eiiminated and party passions kept well under controi, it must be 
írankly admitted that it is a great tribute to your lorcsight that 
those who íeiused to entar the Counciis m 1920 have ai ter thiee 
years decided to íoilow your example. 

The Wrecking of Cooncils. 

It is tiue that they are goiog into the Councils with professions 
of destruetion on their ups, but you must make allowance for their 
very natural desire to seexa to be consistem. As to whether they 
wili succeed in destroymg the Councils the nexfc three months wiü 
show. Speakmg here a^gain from my knowledge of the constitution 
and of the machmeiy of admmibtration, i have very serious doubts 
as to whether even a iraction of the thieats which are at the present 
moment heid out wili materialise. But even assummg that un- 
fortunately the stage is reached when they wili succeed in giving 
efíect to their threats and the entire macíuuery of the Government 
is paralysed, it wili be ior tkese wreckers to give us the alternative to 
the presènt constitution. You wili at any rate have the satisfaction 
that you h^,ve been no party to the wrecking of the constitution and 
it may very weh be, that those of you, who may fmd themselves 
toe* to las* with a «itwtira Ui» tfais in tu® &§§*mbty qx th* 
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ciai Councils may yet try to prevent the machinery from wholly 
bei tis; wreckcd. Ifc is assuraed bowever by tbose wbo are at present 
going into tbe Councils, that tbey and tbey alone desire and are pre- 
pared to work for tbe acbievement of responsible government 
in índia. The facts bowever are too strong for such an assumption. 
Within the very first year of its existence» a resolution was moved 
in tbe last Assem bly urging further constitutional progress. The 
Government of índia sent a despatch to tbe Secretary of State and 
tbe present Secre f ary of State sent a reply wbich is welt known to 
you. The Secretary of State vasuely hinted at the possibüity of 
further expio ring tbe avenues of progress under tbe present Govern¬ 
ment of índia Act. What exactly be meant by it I cannot say. 
But time after time, your repre H entatives in the Assembly gave free 
and forcible expression to the desire for further constitutional 
advance. Meanwhiíe opinion has crystallised in Liberal cirdes all 
ovar índia, and during the last two years the Liberal party has not 
hesitated to express its vir ws on the question freely and frankly. I 
personally think the time has come when you should definitely 
frame a programme, pnt it before íhe country and the Government, 
work for it and fight for it. I bave no doubt whatever that when 
you pnt forward that programme, it will be received with 
strong op position in official circles in índia and if the present 
Government should continue in Knglancl, you need expect very 
liHle from it ; n the way of constitutional advance. Argumenta 
wbich were used 30 ye'*rs ago a.gainst any progress are stül being 
used to-dav and f have no donbt that they will continue to be so 
used if tbe question of coiiStitutional advance arises not now but 
30 years hence. Opposition of this character need not deter you. 
You have conquered such opposition in the past and I have no 
donbt that you will still be able to conquer it in the future. But 
to mv mmd, it is not enough that you should formulate your pro¬ 
gramme. It is at least as necessary that you must effectively deal 
with your opponents* arguments, and even more tban that it is 
necessa^y that vou shoifd set your house in order first. 

The Position in the Provinces. 

The position at the present moment is that in the provinces you 
have «o" diarchy with partial responsibiHty. Diarchy has got very 
t~w frieads left in índia, eith^r among officials cr non-officiais. The 
whole has is of díarchv was that in r^gard to certain subjects of 
aiminis rafion Mi list^rs wmll bnve complete control and in regard 
to othera the^ wrnld have on effec>*ve vo T ce. So far as the transíemd 
subjects ar» concerned it is an admured fact that tbe Ministers have 
been expected to make bricks without straw. Tbey have bad 
practicaÚv no c^ntrol over the purse and our finances bave been at 
the lowest ebb in almost every province. It is as much to the credifc 
of the statesmanship of our Ministers as to the sense of discipline of 
tbe serv çes, Imperial and Provincial, assoçiated with thçm, that 
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inside the Government there has not been fricdon, such as under th© 
constitution tnight have paralysed the administrative machinery. 
But experience has exposed its defects and we must profit by 
experience. As regards the other halí of the Government, experience 
9howa that at least in certain provinces. Minis ters have had no 
effective voice and the system of joint deliberations which the 
Parliamentary Committee so much emphasised, has not been 
íollowed to the extent to which it might have been. Besides there 
has been no snch thing as joint responsibiiity of the Ministers either. 
Indeed, in at least one province, the difíerences between the 
Ministers and the members of the Executive Council have on certain 
important occasions, come to the surface in open Council. On the 
other hand, the position of i he Ministers in at least some parts of 
Índia has b-*en far from enviab^e, as they have not had that support 
from the Councils, without which true responsible government is 
impossible. 

The Central Government. 

In the central Government the position if anv thing is even more 
unsatisfactory. On the top of the central Government is the 
Secretarv of State and it should never be forgotten that the power 
of direction. superintendence and control which is vested in him, is 
not a mere figure of speech. It is a very real and living control. 
At any rate I have not noticed much evidence of any self-abdication 
on the part of Whitehall. In the altered State of things, notwith- 
standing, the theory of the ultimate responsibiiity of Parliament 
for the good government of índia, the centre of political gravity 
has shifted from Whitehall to Delhi and Simla and yet the position 
of the Government of Tndia is by no means a very enviabJe one. 
On the one hand, constitutionallv it is under the control of the 
Secretary of State, on the other it ha^ to deal with an assembly which 
has an overwhelmingly large non-officUl majority. The executive 
is irremovable, but all the same excepting in regard to certain 
matters it feels the pressure of solid non-officialopinion in the As¬ 
sembly. A Government, situated as it is, can never depend upon 
the support of any pariy in the Assembly. It may at times accept 
compromises. which perhaps it would have rej^cted if it had a party 
to fali back upon and when it refuses to accept any such compro- 
nriises it comes into confiict with non-ofificial opinion in the 
Assembly and popular opinion outside. On the other hand, 
an Assembly which koows that it can criticise the Govern¬ 
ment and offer obstrnction whenever it can close up its ranks, 
but which is not entrusted with any responsibiiity, must more or 
less be always in an attitude of suspicion and resent the limitations 
which bave been placed upon its powers. 

A Thorotjgh Re— examination Needed 

Taking the situation as it is, I submit that a true sense cjjj 
responsibiiity cannot grow in a soil like that: of the AssembljP 
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Admittedly, theconstitution, which was given by the Act of t gig$ 
was of atemporary character and the Government of índia Act 
itself contemplates the appointment of a commission for the pur- 
pose of enquiring into íhe working of the system of Governcnent, 
the growth of education and tbe development of representativo 
institutions, etc. It seeras to me that upo-> a true constructimi of 
section (84 A) 5 t cannot possibly be held that th is comtnission 
cannot be appointed before tbe expiration of io vears. I think tbe 
whole positiou has been put very pointedly by Mr. Hope Simnson 
(whose re-election to Parliaraent I welcome) in a spe^cb, which be 
delivered last month, at tbe National Liberal Club. u It is na+ently 
unreasonable ", said Mr. Hope Simpson, ** that índia sbould be ron- 
demned to the administration of a faulty constitntion for six long 
years, if intermediate reform is possible; nor can I see any reason 
whv tbe statutory provision for an examination in 1920 sbould pre- 
clude examination of tbe question before that date. Only good can 
come from investigation of the working of the macbinery set mp 
nnder tbe Act of 1919. If all is wel\ it *s good that tbis facfc should 
be authoritatively stated. If there are weak points, they sbouH be 
strengthened—if modification isrequired the chance necessarv should 
be undertaken. The case is one for detailed careful and thorough 
enquiry, in all its aspects by a commission of íirst cla^s men. to 
include an expert in constitutíonal law." With tbese observations 
of Mr. Hope Simpson I need ^carcely teU you that I am in compete 
agreement and I have repeatedly urged th em myself, botb here and 
in England during the last twelve months. There are no doubt 
dangers in over-acceleration, but to mv min d there are even greater 
dangers in undne delay. At a recent debate in the Royal Colonial 
Imstitute Sir William Vincent, who can speak with direct knowledge 
which is by no means out of date, is reported to have stated as 
foll ows :—"Sir William Vincent emphatically declared tbat Britain 
bad given índia certain solemn undertakings, and it was impossible 
for Britain to go back on them. None was more alive to tbe 
dangers of over-acceleration of tbe reforms tban those who have 
some measure of responsibility for carrying on tbe administration. 
But it was impossible in the new system, which has been inaugurat- 
ed f for good or bad, to carry on the old system of bureaucratic 
government tbat bad got to cbange with changing times, and the 
sooner tbey made np tbeir mind to tbat tbe better it would be for 
future relations.” These are not tbe words of an irresponsible 
agitator or a dilettante politician. Thev are the words of a man who 
has had intimate experience of >he reforms and who has held so 
many distinguished positions in índia lmder the old and new systems 
alike. I, therefore, thiuk that it is the weakness of the present con¬ 
stitntion which furnishes the strongest argument for a thorough re¬ 
examina tion of the whole position and wben to that is added the 
undoubted fact that political sentiment in this country among all 
classes has umuistakably been growing and ’ at a new çonscionsness 
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is pervading the whole of the country. I cannot see how it is con- 
sistent with statesmansbip or with the best interests of England and 
Inuia to postpone the appointment of such a cotnmission until 1929. 
Xndeed, Mr. Montagu himself, during the passage of the Government 
of índia Biil, declared that the law relating to the appointment of 
the s^atutory commission was not like the law of Medes and Persians 
and i for one fail to see how either the Government o índia or the 
Secretary of State or Parliament can improve the position by waiting 
until 1929, On the other hand there is every danger that the 
situation may stili further deteriorate and what may be possible now 
to achieve, with the good^wiil of all 0' many, may prçsent difficulties 
of au enormous character, a few years hence. 

ÀMENDMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACX. 

I am aware, that it is held in certain quarters that it is possible 
fo make an advanoe in cectain directions under the present Govern¬ 
ment of índia Act itself, without in any way modifying or altering 
the provisions thereof, Even assuming that the Secretary of State 
in Council may by rules fratnrd under section 19 (A) of the Act, 
regulate and restrict the exercise of the powers of superintendence, 
direction and control vested in him, with a view tn give efíect to the 
purposes of the Government of índia Act 1919, it is obvious that 
such relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State will be very 
much difEerent from genuine responsible government. Let us assume 
further, that under the Government of índia Act itself, it is possible 
to establish provincial autonomy. Wdl you be satisfied with pro¬ 
vincial autonomy without a corresponding change in the character 
and composition of the Centrai Government ? The words “ provin¬ 
cial autonomy seem to have a great fascination for some of us, 
but I venture to think, that when you will take the trouble of view- 
ing the Government as a whole, you will not be free from serious 
doubt as to wbether in actual practice it is practicable to give the 
prov inces autonomy, when the Central Government, which must 
continue to deal with certain national matters of the most vital 
character, will continue to own the control of a higher authority. 
From a purely constitutional as also an administrative point of view, 
I think the system will not work even fairly satisíactorily for long 
and í am afraid there will be constant friction between the so-called 
auioaomous provincial .Governments and the Central Government. 
It is true that the sphere of functions of the two Governments may 
be mure clearly defined, but it seems to me inevitable that in certain 
mat ers affectiog the interests of the country as a whole, your 
Ministers wili be in the unenviable position of choosingbetween their 
Biipporters m Councils and the Central Government. It seems to 
me that nothing can be more ili-assorted or more likely to retard the 
g'owth of full and real responsible institutions in this country, than 
to iníroduce complete responsibility in the provinces andplace them 
imder the control of an irremovable and i responsible executivo in 
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the Central Government, lhe spirit actuating the two respectively, 
will be, if not antagonistic, very different and I am afraid that 
instead of getting the substance of responsibility, yon will *.et 
shadow. Among ofcher probiems of the future as I envisage, u is the 
problem of having a Centrai Government which in regard to r?:« tiuna? 
matters wiU be the most cohesive element. For, our provmces can 
not in the interest of national saíety and national progress aff to 
be too provincial. I am not pleading for the introduct.on oí dia;ciiy 
in the Central Government. All that I am urging is, that the fie>d oi 
administration covered by the Central Government should be cate- 
fully surveyed and examined, the sphere of functions of the certral 
and provincial Governments should be precisely defined, and :hat 
the civil administration in cbarge of the Central Government sd«*ui<> 
be made responsible to the extent to which it is made responsibíe in 
the provinces. This necessarily gives rise to the quesuon as to 
what we are to do in the future with the Army and the Foreign and 
Political Departments of the Government of índia. 

The Army. 

As regards the army, I desire to emphasise that it is such a hnge 
and delicate machinery and the probiems connected with it are of 
such a complex and technical character, tliat I think you will be well 
advised not to press for its control, until you are ready for it. It 
should not however be beyond the scope of statesmanship to provide 
ample statutory safeguards for the army budget. That is a matter 
for experts. Meanwhiie, we should have a defini te and steadily Pro¬ 
gressive programme for the Indianisation oi the army, by which £ 
understand the providing for the recruitment of Indian ofhcers, with 
the highest training in the difíerent branches of the army. This 
must necessarily be a slow process, but not so slow as I am afraid 
will be the case if no further progress is made upon the scheme» 
which was adumbrated early this year—a scheme which, though it is 
a concession to indian sentiment, is very far removed from the real 
Indianisation of the army and may take generations before our 
aspiration in that direction bears íruit. lí the scheme which 
was put forward before the Assembly early this year, has not 
evoked much response or enthusiasm in it is to no small extent due 
to the consciousness that whatever it may do it cannot achieve the 
end, which it professes to achieve, within any reasonable distance 
of time. I shall perhaps be asked, as to who in future is to ad- 
minister the Army Department and who is to represent it in the 
legislarure, Weil, gentlemen the Foreign and Política? Departments 
are supposed to be in the hands of the Governor-General himself and 
yet the íact that the Governor-General is not a member of the 
Xegislature has not placed those Departments at any special disad* 
vantage. Simílarly, I think, some such arrangement will have to be 
arrived at# by which the Governor-General may assume definite 
tespoasibility for ttie administration of the and fce alao 
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represented in the Assembly of the future. These are matters for 
the examination ot the commission, which 1 have suggested above, 
and I, therefore, refrain íron? going into details. It is sometimes* 
urged that índia can never be a selí-governing ^ountry, unless it is 
abie to assume responsibility for íts delence. VVeii, ]f in the case of 
some Dominion^» England couli take responsibility ior their defence, 
until they were able to assume that responsibiiity for themsclves, 
why not in the case of india ? 

The Indian Princes 

Not less important is the problem relating to the Indian 
Princes and their relations to the Central Responsible Government. 
That there are some enlightened and patriotic Princes 1 readily 
admit, but the vast majority oi them, 1 maintain, are extremely 
jealous of their rights and dignities, and having been accustomed to 
centuries of the autocratic rule, they cannot be expected easiiy to 
fali into line with detnocratic institutions. So, far írom courting 
their opposition or arousing their suspicion, it is iar better, that in 
the interest of the bulk ot the country, you shouid leave them alone, 
and let them remain under the direct charge of the Viceroy, than 
that you shouid try to bring them into direct relation with your 
responsible Government oí the near future. I am open to arguínent 
and shouid always be ready to accept a better plan but 1 suggest 
to you that you shouid adopt a programme ior responsible Govern¬ 
ment m tne provinces and a corresponding, simultaneous modifica- 
tion ot the cnaracter and composition oi the Government oi Índia. 

Objections Answered 

I shall now brieíly notice some of the arguments which may be 
urged against any such further constitutional advance in the near 
future. 

(i) In the hrst place, it is urgeu that a democratic responsible 
Goveuim^ni ii; Índia is an ímpossiDihuy, without an intelligent and 
capable electora:' Under the present scheme we have got an 
electorate oi some 5 millions: The election oí 1920 was criticised 
on the ground that a considerable nuruber of electors abstained írom 
voting. Inis year, although exact águie are not yet availabie, it 
is a lact that a very much larger number of electors have gone to 
the polis. Howsoever, we, as party politicians may regret the 
electors' choice, the íact that they have gone to the polis in much 
larger numbers is significant. You cannot mcrease the mtelligence 
and the capacity of the macses by keeping them away írom.the 
exercise oi those rights, which are best appreciated vUid valued only 
when they are exercised. lf 1 may be pemntted to quote írom an 
article which I contributed to the Contêmporary Review for 
November, " I maintain very strongly that the mass of our people*- 
are n^ turally shrewd and understand their local problems. Thej» 
iar more ççheny than peopio oi their ciass in any other çonnt xf 
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They are responsive to generous treatment and elevating influences. 
The consciousness of the possession of political power and the 
repeated exercise oí it at elections, should in itselí be an education 
of incalculable value. In addition there is an obligation upon those 
wh o seek their suffrages to give them political education.“ To those 
who constantly remind us of the iiliteracy or want of education of 
our masses without at the same time recognising their own skare of 
the responsibility for that state of things I shall say, “Do not forget 
the history of your own country in or about 1832. Your system of 
elementary education did not commence till nearly half a century 
later and you are still busy in expanding and improving education, 
but that has not prevented you from expanding the representation 
of the people.” At any rate, if there was any seriousness about the 
announcement made in Parliament on August 20th 1917, as I think 
there was, the argument of the ignorance of the masses should then 
ha ve been carefully weighed. I do not wish to minimise the import- 
ance of it, but at the same time I maintain that the education of 
the masses and constitutional development must go hand in hand. 

(2) It is next urged that índia is a country of important 
minorities and sometimes we are told of warring minorities. I am 
prepared to admit that in any scheme of responsible Government 
which may bcevolved, itis of the most vital importance that the 
political, civil and religious rights and interests of the minorities 
should be adequately and most scrupulously protected. Itwilldo 
no good to ignore or minimise the problcm, Let us face the situation 
boldly, courageously, and yet hopefully. 

So far as the depressed classes and what are called the untouch- 
ables are concerned, aur sympathies are unreservedly with them and 
I do maintain that if our passion for political f reedom and democratic 
govemment is real we have got to modify our old world notions of 
social re*ations. Either you va?ue those traditional social distinc- 
tions or you value * \e political institutioa you are aspiring after. 
If you value the latter then you have ^0 alter radicaüy your old 
outlook. 


The Hindu-Muslxm Problem. 

(3} Similarly, in dealing with the Hindu-Mohamedan problem, 
I would make an eamest appeal to all concerned, to consider wkether 
the cherished idea of responsible govemment does not imperatively 
demand that we must make unaccüstomed sacrifices on both sides 
and part with prejudices and narrow sectarianism. This, letitbe 
admitted, is a most serious comment upon our entire political life 
and go wherever you may outside índia, this is the one question 
which is put to you by every pne, friend and foe alike. If hitherto 
Hindu-Mohamedan unity has lacked strength or durabiJity, it has 
been mainly due to the fact that we have not adopted the true 
basis of unity* This can oxily be the recogniíion by the two com* 
munities that índia is the co mmm country of both, that the dm 
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of índia on the Service and loyalty of both are paramount, and that 
political freedom and political riglits are by no means inconsistent 
with the exercise of religious rights and ceremonies by each commu- 
nity with the fullest possible freedom. I do not wish to go into the 
details of the solution of this problem. I wish merely to state the 
problem as it strikes me. There is, first of all, the question of 
representa tion on municipal, local and parliamentary bodies. This 
again resolves itself into questiona—(x) What is the adequate 
representa tion to which the Mohamedans are entitied ? (2) What is 

the best method of representa tion ? Nearly seven years ago when 
the Mohamedans of my province wanted separate representation in 
municipalities, I supported them, not because 1 thought that it was 
poiiticaily sound but because it seemed to me that that was the only 
condition on which they were prepared to co-operate with the other 
communities. Even aiter this discance of time, X do not regret my 
action. Separate electorates appear however to have brought in 
their train a mass of evil. But unless and until the Mohamedans 
themselves change their attitude, I think we should do nothing to 
take away from them this method of representation, to which they 
rightly or wrongly attach so much importance. As to the amount of 
representation 1 should have thought that the question had been 
solved by mutual agreement. But if that is not so, why should it be 
impossible to solve it now ? A little exercise of patience and for- 
bearance on both sides and an eamest desire to understand each other, 
should bring us nearer the solution, than anything else, and I think 
this duty rests jheavily on leaders of all sections of politicians, who 
believe in the destiny of Índia that they should at a joint conference 
fairly and' f rankly discuss this question and arrive at some solution. 

MlNGRITIES AND THE SERVICES. 

The next question is the question of the representation of themino- 
rities in the public Services. Much as I deprecate recruitment to public 
Services based. on communal grounds, I recognise that in the present cir- 
cumstances of índia it is inevitable, I personally think that the best 
solution of it lies in the appointment of a Public Services Commis- 
sion, on which Hindus, Mohamedans and Europeans should all alike 
be represented and the work of recruitment snould be left to it. 
Excepting in regard to certain appointments of a political character, 
which should in my opinion be left in the hands of Ministers, 1 
believe that we should meet the situa tion much better, if we were 
to transfer all such power from the hands of Ministers or the Execu- 
tive Government to an independent body, like the Public Services 
Commission, which inust see also to the adequate representation of 
each community. 

Religious Disputes* 

As regards religious disputes in which the ignorant masses gèt at 
iuvolved, it 19 ççrtainly tfce duty of the leader? tç 3ç gQftutg 
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or say nothing, which may inflame sectarian passions; But that 
alpne is not sufficient. With the fullest exercise of religious freedom 
there must be the understanding that each party has got to respect 
the susceptibilities of the other. Moral injunctions alone will not 
solve the problem, conscious effort is even more necessary, and it 
seems to me that in your Constitation of the future the amplest 
safeguards for these rights and privileges should be expressly pro- 
vided for. Necessarily, you will ha ve to depend upon the growth 
of sound public opinion to support your effort. But the problem 
cannot be solved except by facing it. A heavy responsibility in this 
connection lies on the press and with its growing power in the 
country I think it can be a potent factor in dealing with this 
problem. The recent disturbances in índia have been adverdsed a 
good deal in England and the impression produced naturally is one, 
which is not very hopeful for the future. But I do maintain thas so 
far as this question is concemed, we should take the responsibility 
for the solution of it on ourselves, and if the leaders of both com- 
munities, to whom Indian unity and Indian self-government are 
such sacred words, make a determined effort to restore happier rela- 
tions and to ariive at a settlement, which will be acceptable to the 
vast majority of both, I think the problem may yet be solved. 

British Interests and Imperial Services. 

We shall probably make our task much easier if we also recog- 
nise that there are certain vital British interests in índia and that 
unless and until those interests are safeguarded, we shall have to 
meet with no little difficulty in our attempt at achieving self-govem- 
ment. Similarly, in regard to the Imperial Services, which are 
predominantly'European in their composition, we shall have to define 
our attitude. I do not wish to go into the details of this question for 
morereasons than one. But I venture to make a few observa tions. The 
Services do no good to themselves or to this conntry by impugning 
the good faith of Indian politicians, nor is it right or just for us to 
indulge in Wholesale condemnation of the Services. Any unjust or 
unfair criticism of the Services must be deprecated. At the same 
time it must be borne in mind that hitherto the Services have 
occupied a peculiar position. It does not correspond to that of the 
public Services in England or the Dominions. They have been to a 
large extent responsible for the formulating of policy in índia, and if 
in the future their position is approximated to that of the permanent 
Services elsewhere, I have no doubt that much of the criticism which 
is levelled at thera, will be diverted to the responsible Minister. 
Indeed, the recent elections show that much unkinder language has 
been used by our countrymen towards our own Ministers and other 
Indians associated with the Government than towards members of 
the permanent Services. We hear much of cases, in which officers 
come into confiict with public opinion. I wish we heard as much of 
cases in which officers are held in esteem by the public, for I refuse 
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to believe that there are no good men among them or that all 
appreciation of their work is extinct among índians. Sofarasthe 
question of salaries and emoluments is concerned, if there are any 
legitimate grievances, by all means let them be examined and redress 
given where it ia due, subject only to the financial capacity of índia. 
But the essential qnestion to my mind is the qnestion of the venue 
of, recruitment. Why should the decision of self-governing índia, 
tinless it is a thing of the distant future, be anticipated now ? In 
any case, it seems to me that many of those who are already in the 
Services, will be here for at least another 25 years; 1 but the longer 
you continue recruitment in England the longer you postpone the 
day when the Services will be Indianised. 

Necessity for a Commiston 

Gentlemen, I have placed these views before you in the broadest 
possible manner without going into minute details and all that I ask 
you to do on the present occasion is to give your careful considera- 
tion to your future policy and future programme. If you want 
constitutional progress, you must set to work for it. That work does 
not and should not consist merely in passing resolutions or making 
speeches. You have got seriously to educate public opinion in favoui 
of your policy and to acquire support for your views ; for unless this 
is done, the forces of opposition against you will be strong indeed, 
farstronger than you imagine. Do not rej ect my suggestion about 
the early appointment of a commission, merely because commissions 
and committees are supposed to be a method of shelving pressing 
problems. If that were my conviction and belief, I should not have 
brought this suggestion before you. But I do believe that before 
any constitutional advance takes place, the whole positión will 
require very careful examination ; so many interests have to be 
reconciled, so many difíerent points of view have got to be bomein 
mind, so much readjustment of the system of Government will be 
necessary, that I cannot imagine that merely because you express 
the wish for the establishment of Swaraj, it will be an accomplish- 
ed fact. A commission is the very thing contemplated for such pro¬ 
gress by the present Government of índia Act and even if it were 
not so, further constitutional development would in any case have 
involved the bringing into existence of an agency for it giving effect 
to it. Once a commission is appointed you can put forward before 
it your own views on the future of the Constitution and put all the 
pressure that you are capable of on the Government here, the Parlia- 
ment in England, to give efíect to your views. That is the only con¬ 
stitutional method which to my mind seems likely to yield any satis* 
factory results. Constitutions are not easy tomakeas it is sometimes 
imagined, and it is for you to prepare the ground by taking the neces¬ 
sary steps. 

The Liberal Party. 

Above everything else, it is necessary that you should de&$ 
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your own position and organise your forces- So far as your position 
is concemed I have no doubt as to what it should be. The Liberal 
party cannot be an asylum, either for tories or for revolutionaríes. 
Liberalism is not merely a mode of exoression bnt a habit of thougbt 
and acHon. Our watchword should always be Progress, and conti- 
nnons Progress. Our methods should also be clear and well-defined. 
While we should resist to the utmost of our power and capacity any- 
thing which is calculated to retard our progress, I do not think that 
we can seriouslv contem plate the adoption of a calculated policy of 
obstruction, which so far from helping our progress may seriously 
hinder it. Again it seems to me that if the Liberal party is to ex- 
tend its influence, casual and unorganised activity is not enough ; its 
work mu st be continuous and incessant. I admit that our cletractors 
have poisoned the public mind against us, but that ought not to 
deter us from approaching the public and putting up with the rough 
and tumble of public life. We must have a strong Central Executive 
and we must try to establish living and serious-minded associations 
all over the country, wherever we can. Not only must we do this 
but we must strengthen our own press and, wherever it may be neces- 
sary, establish new organs. We shall no doubt meet witb difficulties 
for some time, but 1 have not lost all faith in the shrewd common- 
sense of the people. It may be clouded for some time but it cannot 
be for all time It is bv persistence alone that we can conquer those 
forces of opposition which have accounted for our defeat and disap- 
pointment at the last election. I do not sympathise with those wh o 
find. solace merelv in the thought that they might have done better 
if onlv their opponents had indulged in less misrepresenfcation of 
their views and position. We must frankly admit that much of our 
present position is due to the weakness of our organisation, the want 
of mrtv discipline and abo ve all. our omissíon to organise an 
adequate party fund. For, I think, that if we are to survive as a 
party it is necessarv that we should have funds and ample funds. 

T know the difficulties in the way but I also know that we have to 
fight those difficulties and overcome them. 

Organisation in England 

In order to advance our scheme it may be necessary, 
indeed I think it will be necessary for us, not only to 
send a strong representa ti ve deputation to ^ England but to 
establish an independent and active organisation^ of our own 
there, for the dissemina tion of our views and correct information in 
England. Be it said to the credit of Mrs. Besant that hera is the 
only organisation there that does something for índia in the way of 
propaganda, tt is all very well for our countrymen to say that we 
can afford to Ignore English opinion, but do not forget that we have 
no real living organisation oí our own there. Those who are opposed 
to anv further progress, and who regret even the present measnre of 
reforms, have got powerful organisations, supported by plentjr of 
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funds and led by some retired Governors and officials, who still think 
and talk as if índia stood where it did in tbeir time. The English 
nation is essentially conservative and fights shy of change. Its conser- 
vatism is all the greater in the case of índia, which it has been ac- 
cnstomed to treat as a country full of ignorant people, hopelesstv 
divided among themselves and flying at each other*s throats and 
kept together only by the controlling hand of its representatives 
here. I do not blame people in England to attach weight to the un- 
contradicted statements of some of those who claim knowledge and 
experience of índia. Besides, let us not forget that the impression 
which some happenings in this country have produced has been 
most unfavourable to us and yet my experience during the last few 
months was distinctly hopeful, for, while on the one hand there is a 
âection of die-hards who will continue to oppose our aspirations for 
as long as they can, on the other there are men of broad sympathies 
and large Outlook but little knowledge who. if properly approached 
will be willing to help us. Such help I would not discard or despise. 

I would avail myself of every such source from which we can gather 
strength and support. I believe we can do much useíul work bv 
sending a strong, well-informed and capable deputation to England. 
Our work in índia must go on simultaneously, if we wish to push 
the cause to a successful issue. 

Tradition of Mehta and Gokhale. 

I, therefore, think that if this meeting of the Liberal 
Federation succeeds in nothing more than in devising means 
to organise the party and in adopting a definite line of policy, 
we shall not have met in vain. If we fail in that, I for one must 
view the future of our party with the gloomiest of forebodings. 
But I have still hope that the traditions of Pherozeshah Mehta 
and Gokhale are not dead among us. Howsoever unworthy 
we may be as their successors, let us make an honest attempt 
to live up to their ideais and seek inspiration from what they 
said or did in their day. Eighteen years ago, it was left to 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale to give a definite shape to our ideal in 
his great speech at Benares. Since then that ideal has ceased 
to be a far off adorable dream. It has become now á living 
passion with us. To be in our own country what other subjects of 
our common^Sovereign areimthe self-goveming Dominionsis nolonger 
a dream which we would leave it to posterity to realise. Our di- 
fficulties may be great, they are great, but they have to be conquer- 
ed and must be conquered. I venture to think that, if we approach 
these big problems in the prac tical spirit of those great and hallowed 
names and with their robust faith in the justice and righteousness of 
our cause, if we only realise that constiutionally our position is much 
strónger than it was in their days, then I have every confidence that 
we shall succeed in.building the edifice of Self-Government within the 
hmpire, the foundations of which were laid by them. 
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Temporary deíeat ought not to damp our spirits. On tbe 
contrary it should act as an incentive to more active, more persistent 
and more substantiai work, 1 yet believe that the Liberal party, if 
only it can re-organise itselí, wili play a great partin the development 
of the Conbtitution and though temporarily Liberais may kave receiv- 
ed a set-back, Liberalism will stili be the rallying cry oi ali tkose 
elements in the country which recognise the value oi constitutional 
work and which believe in the ef&cacy of constitutional methods. 


Second Day’s Sitting. 

27 TE DECEMBER 1928. 

The second day's proceedings of the Liberal Federation com- 
menccd on 27 December at mid-day,Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presiding. 
After the singing oi the “Bande Mataram" eong, the President moved 
from the chair the condoience resolution reíerrmg to the death 
of Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, Mcs^rs. GuptJ, Kasturiranga 
lyengar and Ashwini Kumar Dutta. The resolution was carried, 
all those present standmg. 

II. On Demand for Self*Government. 

The next resolution about the demand íor Self-Government was 
moved by the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri in a very impressive speech, 
The resolution ran as follows : 

“Having in view the many inconveniences and anomalies which 
have becn ieit in the practical administration under a system of 
Diarchy m the Provmces and the incongruity and difkculty in 
practice oi an irresponsible Central Government controlimg and 
superintcnding the administration of Transferred Depar«.mencs by 
Mmisters responsible to the Locai Legislatures, having also in mind 
the difhculties of the Central Government having no majonty oi its 
ovm m a Legislature with a major ity of elected representatives of 
the peopíe, and having further m mind the immediate necessity of 
releasing the Government of Índia and the Local Governments from 
the control exerciseü by the Sccretary of State for índia and the 
proved inability of the Government of Índia not yet íuliy respon¬ 
sible to the peopie to protect the interests of Indians settled in Selí- 
Governing JDominions and Crown Colonies : this meeting of the All- 
Índia Liberais, concurrmg with the previous meetmgs thereoj, is 
emphaticaily of opmion that íuil KesponsibJe Government in the 
Provinces and complete responsibiiity in the Central Government, 
except in the Miiitary, Poli tical and Foreign Departments» should be 
established without deiay, and, for this purpose urges the immedi- 
at« appoiacment of a Comcaíssíon siraUar to tbat provided for ia 
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Government of índia Act of 1919 for making a full enquiry into the 
actuai working o: the present Constitution and making recommend- 
ations ia respect of future constitutional advance.” 

The Rt. hon. Srinivasa Sastri in proposing the resolution on 
further reíorms explained how certain recent happenings had made 
him a reluctant converc to this resolution, his opinion about two 
years ago being a littie more backward than at present. There were 
two considerations put forward in the resolution íor their demand 
of full .esponsible govemment in the provinces. He was not pre- 
pa*ed to say that diarchy had absolutely failed, for the systcm could 
be ma» te to work in the hands of sensible people like Dr. Paranjpye. 
Diarchy. however, was attended with great inconveniences in daiiy 
aum mstration. It was almost a source of intolerable friction. 
Mimsters had complained in mattcis of finance and the non-amen- 
abiity of officials to their discipline. JbLeíernng his hearers to the 
iacts pubiished in connection with the iegulations of Messrs, 
Chintamani and Jagat Narain of their oífices as Ministers in the 
United Provinces, the speaker said tbat it proved conclusively that 
if it í*o pleased the head of the administration he could intrigue with 
officers of the department to make the position of Ministers intoler¬ 
able. The speaker also related a case ia a province which he did 
not name where a gardener who was willing to retire on gratuity 
and was persuaded to do so by the Minister at a time of financial 
stxingency was surpised with the news of his reinstallation by the 
Secretaiy of State as the authority who had been responsible for his 
original appointment and therefore outside the pale of the Minister. 
That kind of thing ought not to be allowed in any Service even in 
the lndian Civií Service. What happened in the case of the gardener 
showed the extent to which an arbitrary Secretary of State whom 
we could not hold responsible wouid go in the exercise of his powers 
that remainecl in his hands. 

The White-háll Octopus. 

Then, referrjng to the Central Government with no sort* of res- 
ponsibility, full or límited, to the elected repiesentatives of the 
people, Mr. Sastri said that the arguments we employed were ra her 
on behalf of Government than on our own behalf, for arguments on 
our own behalf were well-known. The Government of índia could 
not do any thing unless they intrigued with one or the other group in 
tbe legislature whose antagonism they kuew nothing about and 
whom they tried to impress into their folíowing at a given xnoment. 
That left the Government oí Índia weak, undetermined, feeble and 
unable to take a definite stand with regard to any policy. Then the 
Government oí índia were fettered in their exercise of discretioa and 
judgment by the control of the Secretary of State. We wanted tbe 
Government of índia and local Governments rcally to be strong and 
independeat Governments looking to the wishes of the people and 
ttwy ^çrewiUiog to carry outtbe wisbes oí tbe peopisapd ab è 
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to do so. UnfortunateJy the Government of índia in more than one 
instance within recenc days had been in a position of agreement 
with‘the wishes oí the people but they couid not do anything 
because the Secrefcary of State was against them. That considera- 
tion went to the very root of tbe case and it seemed to him that that 
part of their demaitd invested the resoiution with importance almost 
transcending the importance of anything s!se. We couid not have 
a Government of índia which did not aiways look to us but to 
outside the country for mspiration of their policy. The Joint Seíecc 
Committee enunciated as an ordinary principie of administration, as 
a rule, that where the Government found themselves in agreement 
with the legislatures on any subject the Secretary oi State was 
enjoined not to interfere but to let the measure take full efíect. 
That great principie, if maintamed in its intergrity, wouid reaiiy 
have deprived much of our argument oi a good deai of its force, but 
the principie was not observed. The principie had been brought to 
nullity by the constant habit which the Secretary of State had faíien 
into of giving orders to the Government of índia beforehand thus 
tying up their spontaneous judgment and by the habit of the Gov¬ 
ernment of índia of referring important mattcrs to the Secretary 
of State so that the legislature was forbidden to say *this is 
the spontaneous opimon of the Government.’ The Government 
of índia of to-day was government by cabíes between the Viceroy 
acting smgly and the Secretary of State, perhaps also acting singiy, 
and even the members oí the Executive Council did not know what 
passed between the Viceroy and the Secretary oi State behind. 
With írequent secret cabies in opposiuon to the wishes of the people, 
somefimes in opposition to the tradiüons of the pcoples and the 
country, how intoierable was the posidon of the Government and of 
the legislatures! 

G0Vl’S INABILITY XO ProXECT ÍNDIAN IjSTERESTS ABROAD. 

Referring to the last topic, viz, the inability of the Government 
of índia to protect our in teres ts when we settie abroad, iHr. Sastri said 
that like the President in the chair he admired and expressed india^s 
gratitude to the Government of índia for the valiant way in which 
they had presscd our case to the Dominion authorities and the 
Centrai Government of the hmp.re. But had thatavaiied ? lhe Gov¬ 
ernment of 300 millions of people wieiding vast powers over the iife 
and resoures of a coutment had to yicld beíore a body of rebelíious 
white subjects in a remote iittle coiony of the Empire. He did not 
know how the Government of Índia felt over it. But he spoke for a 
great tuany of them in the hall and a great many outside when lie 
said that it was a humiliation that their Government shouid be as 
nolhing in the Councüs of the Empire. What was the remedy ? 
The remedy was to put our Government in the same position and 
authority as the Government of Australia and of Canada occupkd. 
Make mú epabis the Govetpheht io sjpak ior the jpeople aad 
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on behalí of the people as their mouth-piece to outside agencies. 
The Government oi Índia should not be aüowed to talk to us as the 
mouth-piece of an outside authority as they sometimes did and as 
the Yiceroy d*d the other day saying that the people in England did 
not tolerate our getting moie sell-government or to that efiect. 
When the people uf Índia wcre at grips with the people of the 
Domimoas we wanted our Governmenc to stand up íor us and speak 
freeiy and unreservediy. This the Government could not do. But 
when they did to a certain extent the Secretary of State shut them 
up. But we could not iet them be shut up. We had to go on with 
the Government of Índia behind us. 

The Government of índia thought that we wcre injured and yet 
it was a pity that they could not back us, lhe Viceroy with 
profound sympathy for us, with every desire to back us, could 
oniy back to a certain extent and not furiher. That was a defect of 
the constitution and it should be rectified. 

Tiien with reierence to methods with which we would seek tó 
attam that, he said it was a veiy reasonable request to make. We 
were convinced, however, that there would be a great deal of 
opposition. Tkciefore the demand we put forward must be backed 
and supported not merely by lhe voice oi the Liberal Federation, 
not meicly by the voice of the indian IN ational Congress which 
stood outside the constitution of Índia and therefore i andicaped to 
speak to a constitutional body m a constitutional way—it was not 
merely the voice of this party or that party that would carry it. 

A National Convention. 

Therefore some of the Liberais had thought a plan which in 
their judgment would be suppiementary to the Federation. It was 
a National Conyention whien should anse out of that house and out 
of the non-ofhcial part of the legisiatures, whether with the sanction 
of the varioua Governments it we could obtain it, or without it if it 
was not íorthcommg. 'lhe electorates under the constitution of 
índia should have it in their powec to tell their representatives in 
tne various legisiatures to go ahead m their name and appoint a 
National Convention for íraming the outiines of a constitution and 
present it to the people of England m the name of the electors of 
Índia. There was no antagonism between this plan and another 
plan. He said it m particular because there were he knew a great 
many outside that assembly and a great many among the Swarajists 
who had pledged themseives to work for Dominion status for Índia 
by means of a National Convention with^the support oi a great many 
not only from the Liberal Federation but of aii tnose who had been 
to the Delhi National Convention. Ba.ed on the general wuh ol the 
electors of the country, he felt that the demand for Dominion status 
was^a demand which even the die-hards in Whitehall would find it 
dü&cttlt to set aside, ^Cheers), 
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Dr. Paranjpye*s Support. 

Dr. R. P- Paranjpye (Poona) seconded the resolution and speak- 
ingf as an ex-Minister said in reference to diarchy that his experience 
of the Bombay Conncil showed that the position of Ministers was not 
as strong as was required fot an efücieat working of diarchy in this 
province' and thev had no settled majority at the back of the 
Ministers. Their Conncil was dtvided into a large nutnber of groups 
which conld be manipulated very often in vario tu ways so that 
Ministers had to use a good deal of tact in order to carry on their 
departmants. Again in this province the Ministers had not worked 
jointly. It was in^ended by the Act that they should act joia tly. 
Âlthough there was the principie of diarchy in theory the adminis- 
tion was to be conducted as a unitary Government, yet in this 
ptovmce there was no pretence of the working of our Government as 
a unita^v Government The spirit which lay at the roofc of the new 
Government of Tndia Act. that the whole Government was prac:ical«y 
to be a unitary Government was not followed. That, however, did 
not orevent peoole from laving on the heads of Ministers the sins of 
omission and commission of the Government as a whole. The Act 
laid down that the Governor conld administer a diarchical form of 
Government in its legal and technical sense and notat all in the spirit. 
Some of the difüculties were inherent in the constitution and they 
shouM be remedied soon before thev came to a head and before the 
pontion became absolutely impossible. That could be done by 
giving complete provincial autonomy. If all departments of Govern¬ 
ment were transferred to Ministers—Land Revenue, Law and Police 
departments in which members of the LegUative Council and the 
Public were k^enly interested—he thought there wonld be very much 
less trouble in the country. Any change in the Government of índia 
couM be brought ahout bv legisl ation in Pariiament. Seeing the 
difüculties he raentioned and seeing the fast advance of public 
ooinion in the country in the direction of demand for fnrther consti- 
tutional reforms it was better, he said, to tike time by the forelock 
and appoint a statutory commission and get to work six years before 
the appointed time. 

Mr. S. M. Chttnavis supporting the motion said that his ex- 
periences were more or less of the same kind as those of Dr. 
Paratijpye» but he would not say much as he wa9 not free from 
ofücial trammels. He admitted diarchy was bad in principie. 
Though in C. P. Ministers were consulted and their a d vise was 
sought they had no vote and the advise might be discarded, whi-e on 
any questions which came up in the Conncil they were bound to vote 
on the side of Government. They had worked the reforms for what 
they were worth and found several defects which must be removed. 
The work of the legislatures had been satisfactory as has . been ex- 
pressed by the Viceroy downwards and the time had arrived when 
no fnrther time should be lost in raaking all departments transferred 
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and doiní? away with diarchy attogether. Land Revenue, Forest, 
Law and Justice could be worked just as satisfactorily as the trans- 
ferred departments. 

The resolution was further supported by Rao Bahadur Chita 1 © 
and Mr. Ai P. Sen from Lucknow. It was then unanimorrly carried. 

III. On Indians Overseas. 

The next resolution about the position of Indians overseas was 
moved by Mr. B. S. Kamat and ran as follows : 

** (i) This meeting of the All-India Liberais places on record its 
indignation and resentment at the Kenya decision of July last* 
which, besid^s being errossly unjust and invidious, vtolates the most 
solemn pledges of the Crown and other constituted authorities. and 
íts grim determination, which is likewise the determination of the 
whole of índia, never to accept any settlement which assigns to 
their countrymen in the Crown Oo^nies, particularlv Kenya, a 
status in any way inferior to that of other classes of His Maies 4 v*s 
siibjects. This meettin^ of índia in pursuance of the resolution 
of the la^t Imperial Conference, will be ab 1 © to secur* for Indians 
in Kenya, a position in keeping with her recognised status as an 
eqnal partner in the British Commonwealth, besides safeguarding 
in an efíecfive manner their economic interests. 

"(2) This meeting further views with alarm the tendencv of the 
provisions of the Kenya Immigration Bill and requests the Govern¬ 
ment of Tndia, notwith 9 tanding the unfavourable attitude of the 
Sec etary of State for th? Colon ’es, to press upon him the necessity 
in ordinary good faith of delaving the progress of th^ Bill through 
the Kenya Legislature until the r.ommittee above mentioned should 
have had opportunities of examining the measure and discussing its 
provisions with the Colonial Office. This meeting is further of 
opinion that the Government of índia should without delay appoint 
a strong and representative Committee and send it to England at the 
earüest possible date to raise the question with regard to the Kenya 
Immigration Bill with the Colonial Office. 

*'(3) view oi the fact that the political, civic and economic 
interests of Indians in South África have been for generations with¬ 
out adequnte protection, that at the present moment their economic 
status is further threatened bv the imposition of restraints which are 
burmUating to this countrv as well as iniurious to their interests, 
and that the position of Tndians witbin the Un ! on of South África* 
excepting Cape Colony, bas, during many years, been inconsistent 
with their status as subiects of a common Sovereign and with ihe 
National dignity of índia; this meeting of the All-Tnd la" Liberais 
strongly urges the Government of índia and the Secretary of State 
to take effective retaliatory measures against the Government of that 
Dominion whosç representative refused, even at the last Imperial 
Conference, to explore any avenue for the redress of the grievancea 
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of Tndian*, the great numbers of whora were bom ia thafc couaíxy 
aad own it as theirs. In particular, this mee tia gr recomtnends the 
Imposition oa non-Iudian Soutb African Coloniais reciprocai restric- 
tionq and disabilities in resoect of franchbe. both polifcical and 
municipal, eligribility for the Public Services and the right to hold 
properties and trade, mining and navigratioa licenses. 

(4) This meeting stroagrly urgre3 (i) aa ameadmeat of the Racial 
DistincHons Removal Act so as to denrive non-lndlati South AMcau 
Coloniais in índia of the special privilegres still accorded to them iu 
criminal trials. and (2),the imposition of a prohibitive imoort duty 
on South African coai. takinsr care. at the same time, by suitable 
measuresto nrovide adequate facilities to Indian coai iu the way of 
transport and otherwise. 

Mr. G- A. Natesan from Madras, in supoortinsf tbe resolution, 
mnde a forceful speech. He referred with indignation to the 
Winterton-Sastri incident, and said that if índia had been a Self- 
Governing Nation, Lorl Winfce^ton wnuld not have dared to insult 
an illustrious countrvman of theirs like the Rt, Hon. V. S. Sdnívasa 
Sastri. After Mr. Toshi had spoken in support in Marathi, the 
resolution was catried,- 


Third Day’s Sitting. 

28 TH DECEMBKR 1928 . 

Next dav the Federation, resumed its sitting at 12 noon with Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sanru in the Chair, and the proceedings opened with 
ihe singing of nationa.1 songs. The foliowing three resolutions were 
put from the chair and carried:— 

IV. On Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

*' This meeting of All-India Liberais deplores the delay in carry- 
ing into effect a long overdue reform, viz., the separation of judicial 
and executive functions, and urges the Government to lose no time 
in giving immediate efíect to it.*' 

V. On Labour Representation. 

<• This meeting of All-India Liberais desires to press on the Gov¬ 
ernment and Liberál organisations the need of encouraging the 
establishment of Trade Unions in the country and of labour being 
adequatelv represented in the Provincial and Central Legislatures by 
direct election instead of by nomination as at present.” 

VL On Repeal of the Princes’ Protection Act. 

This Confetence urges that the ludiap States Açt sbçitfd b$ 
18 
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repealed as early as possible as it is opposed to the interests botli oi 
British índia and of the subjects of Indian States.” 

VII. On Retrenchment Proposals. 

The next resoiution relating to retrenchment runs as follows :— 

" While taking note of the recommendations of the Inchcape and 
the various Provincial Retrenchment Committees, this meeting of 
AU- índia Liberais calls npon the Central and Provincial Government^ 
concerned to give full effect to them and to lose no time in exploring 
further avenues of retrenchment.* 1 

Mr, C. M, Gandhi in proposing it said that sound finance was 
a siga of good Government, and if the Government was to be carried 
on a sound footing and all national buildings were to be properly 
attended to, the Government should not only effect all possible eco¬ 
nomias, but try to explore all further avenues of retrenchment. 

Referring to the Bombay Council, he said the Government had 
promised a cut of 6o lakhs and that promise had not been faithfully 
carried out. At any rate, there were doubts in the minds of some 
people. No less an authority than the late Governor had assured 
that the Government had not only carried out that promise but 
further effected large cuts and reduced expenditure. The Govern¬ 
ment had been asked publicly to give the figures of retrenchment 
effected in the several departments just to show whether ‘any eco- 
nomy was effected in the recurring expenditure or only by cutting 
down items of expenditure for the year. The Director of Information 
was publicly invited to do so, but up to this time he had not 
ventured to give them informa tion to satisfy the doubts lingering in 
the minds of some people. That was why thev called upon the 
Government to effect retrenchment to the extent they had promised 
in the Council and also carry out all possible retrenchment in the 
dire^tion suggested by Provincial Retrenchment Committees. If that 
requUition was not •''arried out, the new Council would have ample 
opportunity of enforcing the people’s wish on the Government by 
refusing to agree to an extension of the d ura tion of the Court Fees 
Act. which was to expire in February next if the Government did not 
accede to their request in the resoiution. 

Mr. R. R. Jayavant of Nagpur seconded the resoiution, and it 
was carried unanimously. 

VIII. Sex-Disqualification. 

Mrs. Ramabaisaheb Ranade moved the following resoiution :— 

** This meeting of All-índia Liberais is of opinion that the time 
has arrived for the removal of sex-disqualification in regard to the 
membership of, and franchise for, the Provincial and Central Legis- 
1 atures.” 

Mrs, Kashibai Eevadhar seconded it in Enlish, and after referring 
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to the Lardships which Western women underwent for attainment of 
the grant oi suttrage, said that the women of Bombay, Madras, and 
United Provinces snouid congratulate themselves on their brotiiers’ 
recognition oi tiieir Sisters as being above lunatics and children and 
the Help given them to get over the first rung of the laddar. Siie 
then expressed sympathy with those who had not succeeded in 
securing votes and exhorted them to work with untiring zcal. bhe 
expressed the eager desire of her sisters to chmb the next rung 
oi the «jladder. viz., the getting over oí sex-disqualification in 
connection with the iegislatures. ít wou;d not do to tell them that 
they siiould be content for some time with what they got, for were 
the men content with the reforms they already got? They might 
be toid that men would represent them in the councils. That was 
true, but men would piead only out oi ím&guiaiion. But it was 
women who knew where ihe shoe pinched. 

The resolution was carried wiih great enthusiasm. 

IX. On Protection to National industries. 

Mr. C. S. Deole of Bombay moved :— 

“ This meeting of All-India Liberais is of opinion that protection 
to industries of national importaj|ce should begiven, the perioü, iorm, 
and the degree of protection depending upon the condi tion and* pros- 
pects of each índustry.” 

He said that the subject was not foreign to the consideration of 
the Liberais. ' Unless industries were developed, there would not be 
political selí-suf&ciency. The economic argumenL iu favour of the 
proposition was that all econosnists, even ardent íree traders, agreed 
that protection should be given to Indian industries. As regards 
the period, he would suggest ten years. Keíerring to the objection 
raised in some quarters that it would beneht only the rich 
capitalists but not the poor consumers, he pointed out that 
protection was being asked ior only ten years during the infant stage 
óf the industries. 

Mr. H. G* Parkhe of Ahmednager, seconding the resolution, laid 
stress on the duty oi the peopie oi wearing Swadeshi cloth and using 
Swadeshi articles to aid protection. The speakerwho always wore 
khadi was asked by a British ofíicer how it was that he wore khadi 
and yet he called himseli a Liberal (laughter). The speaker replied 
that the Liberais never condemned khadi. They only condemaed 
the theory that khadi was the only solution for all the existing 
troubles and the key to Swaraj* it was the Liberais, he asserted, 
that had started the use of Swadeshi. 

The motion was carried* 

X. 0*1 Miiitary Tr&itung. 

£)?. R. P. Paranjpye moved the following resolution :—* 

“(0 This meeting oí the All-Iwdia Libeis is cxajhatiçt.Hj oi 
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opinion that it is the duty oi the Government to take steps for a 
more rapid training oi indian officers in aii arms oi the Army, inciud- 
ing the air force, so that the Army may truly be lndianised at an 
early date. 

“(2) This meeting of the All-India Liberais considers that, with 
a view to expedite the fndianisation oí the Army and m the mterests 
oi national economy, a substantiai reduction m mihtary expenditure, 
accompanied -with a reduction oi British troops now used ior internai 
security purposes, shuulci be efíected as soon as possible, and that, m 
any case, the recommendation of the lnckcape Committee in this 
behalf be given fuii eftect to as a first step. 

(3) This meeting urges that the report of the Military Require- 
ments Committee shouid be pubiished without delay. 

‘'(4) This meeting oi the Liberal Federation is iurther of opinion 
that Indian youngmen reading m Universities or Colieges shouid be 
made to undergo some miiltary training and discipline. 

‘*(5) This meeting oi Ail-india Liberais futher urges that no 
distincuon shouid be made in the status oí of&cers of Territorial and 
Auxiiiary Forces and in the matter of granting King^ Commissions.” 

Dr. Paranjpye said the resolution was of the utmost importance 
if the country was to reach the goai,«which the Federation and other 
parties in the country placed beiore themselves. ií we wanted 
Swaraj or Dominion Seif-Government, we must be prepared not only 
to get it, but to retain it ior the iuture. We could. notask the 
British to give away aii their authority in the country and only do 
the busmess of deiendmg our coasts and irontiers. History does not 
Show a single mstance oi that character. The question oi the army 
was oi the utmost impor tance aor the development of our own 
country. in these days, it was not a case oí smail standing armaes, 
but it was a case of nauons under arms. ií we were to meet the 
cumpctiuon of the world, every man m the country shouid be 
prepared to bear his own burden in the deience of his country. In 
tms question the Government aiways adopted a reactionary policy. 
it was oniy during the, iast iew years that the Government made a 
smali beginmng which was in the nature oí a mountain labouring and 
producing a mouse. He reierred to the Sandhurst and Dehra Dun 
msütutions and the training given to a very iew indian boys, and 
said that the whole spirit was entirely difterent from what we wanted 
it to be. Our army was not oniy to oe a proper channei ior the 
energies oí very rich people but oí the middle ciasses also. The steps 
taken so íar by the Government were extremeiy disappointmg and 
inadequate. Qur pubiic bodies must make a strong etíort to get a 
good move onwards. After poinung to the need ior reducing the 
iViilitary expenditure by the substitution of the indian eiemeni ior 
the British, he went on to urge the nece&sity of young men in our 
coilcges undergoing miiitary training and discipline, for* ue said, 
they were getting top soft and were unable to face the rough and*í 
twufelc q{ the wprld, 
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Mr. B. S. Kamat, seconding, quoted facts and figures in support 
of the mover's statements, and saici that it would take halí a century 
or more in the process o± lndianisation which the Government imtiat- 
ed now, beíore the lndianisation oi all the 120 units couid take 
piace. He next reíerred to Sir Sivaswamy's agitation ih recent years 
and the disappointing resuits thereoí and the reiusal oi the Home 
authorities to take indians in the Royal Artillery, Royal Lngineers, 
and Royal Air Services and observed that the expenditure on the 
part oi these iorces stationed in india shpuld be better met írom the 
imperial Exchequer than irom Indian revenues. He declared 
that there ought to be no difterentiation belweeu. the Territoriais 
and English Auxiliaiies, so far as the Service outside the country 
was concerned, and both should be obliged to go out oí india 
íor military Service. 

Mr. A. P. Sen supported the resolution and said that we couid 
hot be seli-goveming unless we were seií-deíending. Therefore it was 
necessary tnat the indian nation must ha ve its own army, manned 
and oihcered by indians and in course of time be thoroughly Indian 
in composition. The next object with which they pressed the resolu¬ 
tion was in the interests oi economy, íor a Bntish soldier cost six 
times more than the indian soldier. 

The resolution was aiso supported by Mr. Varina, Lt. Abasahed 
Khardikar and Mr. T. A. Kulkrni in Marathi and carried. 

The following resolutions were then put írom the Ckair:—• 

XI. On lhe indian Depuiation’ô Work, 

“This meeting of All-India Liberais records its sense oí high 
appreciation 01 the work done under the most discouraging circum- 
stances in connection with the discussions on the Kenya question 
by the Indian JÜelegation consisting oí the Right Hon'ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, P. G., and Messrs. B. S. Kamat and Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas. 

XU. On Mr. C. F# Andrews, 

“ This meeting of the All-India Liberais places on record its 
sense of high appreciation of the Services rendered by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews to the cause oi Indians overseas m general and oí the 
Kenya indians in particular, especialiy in connection with the 
discussions in India and England about the Kenya dispute. 

XIII, Appreciation of Sir T. B. Sapru’s Services. 

Dewan Bahadur Godbole put the following resolution which 
was carned with acclamation. 

“ This meeting of the All- India Liberais places on record its high 
appreciation of the Services rendered by Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, JLCèSd* at the tast Imperial Coníerence to the mw ot 
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lndians Overseas in general and Kenya Indxans in particular and 
notes with saúslaction that the Kenya decision is no longer íound 
to be treated as ünai and tüat the committee to be sent by the 
Government ol Índia will discuss the entire question with the 
Colonial OfÊLce.” 

The resolution was passed, the Conference then adjourned for 
lunch. 

XIV. Salt-Tax Certiíicatioi;. 

When the Conference met alter lunch, Kao Bahadur R. R. Kale 
(Satara) moved:— 

“ This meeting of the All-índia Liberais enters its emphatic 
protest against the certilication by His Excellency the Viceroy ol 
tne indian Emance Búi, 192,3, providmg ior the enhanced salt- 
tax m the lace of the cleariy expressed opimon oi the Legisla tive 
Assembly to the contrary. In ttie opimon of this meeting the Biil 
shouid not have been certihed either on economic on or political 
grounds. 

“This meeting is further of opinion that section 67 B of the 
Government 01 incha Act is whoily inconsistent with any true 
responsibility oí the Legislature, and that even under the constitu- 
tion as it is, it is necessary that the power ol ceruhcation vested in 
the Viceroy shouid be strictly hmited to genuine causes atíectmg 
the salety and tranquillity oi British índia or any part thereoi", 

He said salt must be as íree as the air we breathe and the 
water we drink. Alter relerrmg to the history ol the certihcation 
oí the salt-tax, he pomted out how the Viceroy took advantage of 
tne word “mcerest” in tne Act and how they sought in the 
resolution to get the Act amended so as to get the word " interest” 
removed as a saieguard against a repeti uon of the exercise of 
such power vested in the Viceroy. 

[At this stage the. Presidentk aving gone out, the Rt. Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastri took tne Chair.j 

Mr. V. R. Pandit (Nagpur) seconded the resolution and said 
that the step taken by a Viceroy ol Loru Keauuig^s antecedents 
was neither economically warranted nor politicaily expedient. 
Enlargmg upon the iatter argument he recailed how the Viceroy had 
repeatediy acknowledged tne vaiuabie assistance done to the Gov¬ 
ernment uy the Legisiatures and yet towards the time ol dissoiution. 
he gave tne certihcate, by the certincation oi the salt-tax, that they 
did not know tne requirements ol the Government, that they were 
a useless body, and with that certiíicate sent tkem out to seek 
eiection and tne resuit was too weil-knuwm Was it then politicaliy 
expedient* he. asked ? 

Agixation in England Fuxilr 

The Hop. Srinivasa Sastçi §^icl after our agitatio» w[ 
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Tndia over the certification of salt-tax had failed the matter wag 
taken up in Englartd and d ebated in Parliament, and most of the 
agita tion in England was due principally to the ente r prise of a 
Enropean gentleman whose name we shonld remetnber in this 
connection. It was Sir Montagu Webb of Karachi. The ^amefate 
as was alluded to bv Mr. Pandit as having overtaken the members 
of old Legislatures had overtaken Sir Montagu. The rnimber of 
Enropeans in the non-ofhcial world of Tndia daring to identify them- 
selves with the national causeVas rapidlv diminishing, We shonld 
remember him when passing the resolution, 

The resolution was passed. 

XV. Compulsory Mass Educatfon, 

Mr. G. K. Devadhar moved the following resolution :— 

" This Conference is stronglv of opinion that for the purpose of 
accelerating the process of nation-building, more strenuous, more 
sustained, and more vigorons efforts must be put forth by the people 
and Government so as to bring sound and suitable education within 
the reach of the illiterate masses at an early date by means of 
compulsion, to improve their economic and moral condition bv 
adaquate measures, to raise their political status by a broadened 
franchis*, and in the case of the nntouchables, to remove untouch- 
abilitv which is a great impediment in the way of national advance, 
and furfcher calls upon the people to make adequate sacrifices to 
secure this obiect in view, and the Government to find more money 
for the achievement of nation bnilding as quickly as possible." 

He said that so long as we had the misfortune of having in our 
midst milliòns of our countrvmen who were nofc sufficientlv educated 
and who did not understand the requirements of national patriotism 
and the great needs of the countrv, their chaln was bound to have 
weak links. Unless the basis of our nationahty was broadened, out 
nationaüty would not be worth nninf-aining and would not stand 
the onslaught of the West. The Liberal Federation was pledged to 
do that. 

.Mr, M. B NarathefBelgaum},G. K. Gadgil (Poona), Mrs. Janaki- 
bai Bhat (Poona) and Mr. R. N. Shah (Sholapur) supported the 
resolution which was carried. 

Other Resolutions 

The following resolutions were put from the Chair and carried : 

XVI. On Change of CreecL 

"The object of the National Liberal Federation of índia and 
of its component organisations is the attainment, bv constítutional 
means, of Swaraj (responsible self-government) and Dominion Status 
for índia at the earliest possible date 
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XVII. OnMr. Polak. 

“ This meeting of All-India Liberais places on reco rd its sense 
of gratitude for the Services rendered by Mr. H. S. L. Polak in 
connection with the discussion in London on the Kenya dispute M 

XVUI. Office Bearers. 

“ This meeting of the All índia Liberais appoints Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani and Pandit Gokaran Na th Misra as Secretaries for 
the next year and directs that the AIMndia Council should be con- 
stituted in accordance with the lists to be submitted by the pro¬ 
vincial Liberal organisations by the end of January 1924/' 

XIX. Recruitment to Public Services. 

Rao Bahadur Dhoble (Nagpur) moved the following resolu- 

tion 

" This meeting of the AIMndia Liberais is of opinion that the 
question on which it is necessary for the Government to have a 
defiaite policv for the future in connection with the public Services 
is the question of the venue of recruitment. 

" This meeting is f urther emphatically of opinion that, in view 
of the fact that the traditions of administra tion established in this 
country by British officers have been in full opera tion for o ver half 
a century at least and that many of the British officers now serving 
in this country will continue to hold their appointments for nearly 
another 25 years, it is necessary, both on economiç and poli tical 
grounds, that recruitment in all Public Services should in future 
ordinarily take place only in. índia, power being reserved to the 
Government of índia to recruit experts on special terms for limited 
periods. 

'‘This meeting is further of opinion that the recruiting, appoint- 
ing and controlling authority in fature should be the Government of 
índia and not the Secretary of State, and the Public Services * Com- 
mission should be appointed by the Government of índia to discliarge, 
in regard to recruitment and control of public Services in índia, such 
function as may be assigned thereto by the rules made by the 
Governnment of índia. 

" That the basic pay of all these Services should be on an Indian 
basis with special allowances to be given to British officers undet 
such condi tion as may be determined by the Public Services Com* 
mission to be appointed hereafter. 

“ That in regard to any grievances of a financial character or of 
any other kind this meeting is of opinion that they should be 
examined and redress given to public servants consistently with 
the financial capacity of the country to bear any additional financiai 
exoenditure provided f urther that before any steps are taken in this 
behaT, the Legisla tive Assembly shall be taken in full confidencet^ 
the Government, 
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r, Th{c! meetlng of th# Al!-Tndia Liberais appoints Mn C. Y, 
Chintamani to appear before the Comtnis^ion to give evidence on 
beha^f of the Liberal Eederation.” 5 

Mr. Dhoble said that if we were to be masters in our ownhouse, 
ifwe were to administer our own affair*. the present State of our 
servants being our masters should forthwith cease. It was 
anomalous that ouhltc servants, who were to work in índia, to be 
paid by índia, should be controlled by an oufcside authority. 

Rao Bahadur Kale also said that the time had come when the 
servants who carried on the admínistraKon must be made respon- 
sWe to the Government of Tndia and not to outsiie authority. The 
Civil and other Services were rftgarding themselves as the constituted 
governraent of the countrv and therefore were unwilling to part with 
the smalles* power thev had oossessed so long. They had to change 
the ang^e of their Vision. He deniei that there was a grain of 
truth in the fears of the Service men as to their future. So long 
as they were here, the government whoever they might be, 
wou T d carrv out their moral obügations but as regards their future, 
we must lay d own a defini te plan. 

The resolution was carried. 

The following resolutions were also passed.—■ 

XX. Swadeshh 

“ This meetiug of the Al 1-Tndia. Liberais strongly urges upon the 
people of Tndia the urgent need of bringing into greater practice 
the doctrine of Swadeshi and calls upon them to make it a point to 
purchase Indian made goods only, wherever possible.” 

XXt. Indíans in Mauritiu». 

“ This meeting of the All-India Liberais urges the Government 
of Tndia to enquireinto anv legisla ti on under contempla tion by the 
Mauritius Government which is understool to prejudicially affect 
the political representa tion of Indians settled in Mauritius and to 
take effective steps to safeguard Indian interests against any 
impending danger. And if our countrymen there fail to get their 
grievance redressed this meeHng of the All-lndia Liberais is of 
opinion that further assisted emigration of Indian labour to that 
Colony be stopped as soon as possible.” 

This concluded the resolutions; 

The Rh Hon. Mr. Sastri. 

The Rt. Hon. Srinivisa Sastri in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President referred to the charge against the Liberais that they were 
ofhce-hunters and said he was not sure that taking ofiice was a sin 
ih anv code òf morais that he knew of. No sense of righteousness 
would reqnire them to decline ofiâce if it çgme tQ them in a legiti* 
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mate way. Their President liad held Office, Instead of bis seeldug 
it, the office rought him, it gave him an opportunity of serving his 
countrymen. He did not use the office as a raeans of adding to his 
income, on the other hand in accepting it he surrendered a large and 
lucrative practice. He had not clung to it with pertinacity when the 
country asked him to resign. He resigned not because the offMal 
world had lost confidence in him, not because the Viceroy bad begun 
to mistrust him or to dispara ge his efficiency. Now that he bad 
taken his due place in non-offidal life, he had lost none of the 
moral inüuence he bad exercised night and day on the Government 
of índia when he held office. If he was the tvpe of Liberais, whv 
should they be ashamed of Liberaüsm ? * You know, ladies and 

gentlemen, how among us* said Mr. Sastri, • in spite of our protes- 
tations to the contrary, in spite of our self-hvpnotised exaltation of 
our character, you know how among us there is a sneaking tendency 
to look up to those wh o hold office, to regard a man well who stands 
well with officials. and to turn our backs upon him when in the 
country*s cause he has giveu np his position among officiais» Sir Te] 
Bahaduc Sapru is, however, quite of another tvpe/ 

Mr. Sastri then related an incident which won his admiration for 
Dr. Sapru. He recalled the msrepresentations in the British press 
of his speech in the Couucil of State in reference to the Indianisation 
of Services and the antagonism he was faced with in England bv the 
British press and the Service-men who quoted Sir T. B Sapru against 
him and they always misquoted in these cases. * After the ordinarv 
matmer of a wise man, who*. continued Mr. Sastri. 'having obtained 
ân official preferment wished to keep it up so that i* - mteht grow, 
blossom forth, and fructify for his benefit and the benefit of his 
children he would bave carried it with him and gone well as an 
eminent person in England. But what did this unpatriotic Liberal 
do in England ? The first th ; ng he did was to disown tbat 
quotation and sentiment and say publicly to all concerned and to 
tell Sir Michael 0 *Dwyer in particular: * I am of the same opinion 

as my friend Mr. Sastri/ 

Mr. Sastri then referred to the Presidentas guidance of their 
deliberations and said that their resolutions did not vield in cogency 
or patriotic reach, or in accoramodátion to the needs of p r actical 
wisdom, or in respect of anv other qualities that might be attached 
to poütical organisations and tbey would not be found inferior to 
those wbich, for exampie, the Indian National Congress was con- 
tinually passing nowadays from year end to year end. He ventured 
to assert tbat they could not have conducted their Federation 
meetiDg under better auspices, wiser guidance or ma A urer counsels, 
He really hoped that the proceedings in future would surpass the 
proceedings of that dav,even as the latter surpassed the proceedings 
of the previous sessions includmg the oné be had the honour to 
preside over. When he tbanked Dr. Sapru be was voicíng +h«* 
sçafciments of the whole Liberal orgánisation. f We have entrusted 
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our future fortunes to his guidance* conciuded Mr. Sastri. ‘That 
I wouid va/ue if 1 were iii your’ (Dr. Sapru's) position as a testimony 
of the very highcst significance of the respect and confidence in 
which we hoid you and your character as a public servant» 


The Presidenta Concluding Speech 

Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in winding up the session spoke for 
exactly an hour, putting a lengthy resolution on the party organisa- 
tion the work oi which was entrusted to a committee consisting 
of Mr. Sastri, Dr. Sapru, Messrs. Chintamani, Paranjpye, Gokaran- 
nath Misra and Chitnavis, which was carned. The resolution is as 
íollows:— 


XXII. On Party Organisation. 


“ Whereas in the opinion of the Federation it is imperatively 
necessary that efíective steps should be taken immediately to 
reorganize the JLiberai Party so as to bring about greater sohdarity 
among its ranks, to extend the scope of its influence and to increase 
its utility and carry on an efíective propaganda ior the early attam- 
ment oí responsibte government and the securing of a status for 
Indians overseas compatibie with Índia's status as an equal partner 
in the British Commonwealth ; and whereas it is realised that these 
objects cannot be achieved without first raising a large Party Fund, 
secondiy, without increasing its membership, thirdly, without adopt- 
ing a definite programme and policy for work, fourthly, without 
securing public support for that programme and policy and educat- 
ing the eiectorates either by speeches or through the Press, English 
and Vernacular, or by taking other steps that may be necessary; 

This meeting of the AU- índia Liberais is of opinion that the 
work oi organization should be entrusted to a Committee consisting 
of— 


1 

2 

3 

4 
à 
o 


Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K. C. S, L (Chairman) 
Tne Right Hon'ble V» S. Srinivasa Sastri, P. C. 
Dr. R. P. Paranj pye. 

Mr. S. M. Chitnavis* 

Mr* C* Y. Chintamani; and 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 


SECREtÀRÍES. 


a * This meeting further resolves that the gentleineh toained above 
be askea to íorm tuemselves mto a Committee with power to co-opt 
such and so many other members of the Party in Índia as may seem 
to them necessary. 

“ This meeting directs that the above-named gentlemen shall pay 
visits to important centres m the country to interview members of 
the Liberal Party, to address meetings and to take all such other 
steps as may be necessary fçr the raising of the fonãp amt increasing 
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tiie membership of the Party and securing snpport íor its programme 
and policy. 

* f It further directs th em to prepare a scheme of work by the 
members of this Party to be carried on among the electorates, and 
the people at large. 

“ lt further directs tliem to consider the advisability of sending 
a deputation of two or three members to England at such time as 
may seem to them proper for securing support there to the pro¬ 
gramme for further constitutional advance. 

«« And it further authorizes the Committee to take steps for 
raising Funds for this deputation and also for the establishment of 
an organiza tion in England íor the dissemination of the views held 
by this Party and for securing the co-operation and support of the 
English politicians and public men. It lurther directs this committee 
to submit a report oí its work to the Council oi the Liberal Federa- 
tion not la ter than the end of May 1924, and in consulta tion with 
the Council to arrange for the holding of a Special Session, if 
necessary, at such time and place as may be found suitable. 

" This meeting piaces a sum oi Rs. io,ooo/-at the disposal of 
the Organising Committee to enable it to carry on the work indicated 
above. 

“The Federa tion further authorizes the Organising Committee 
to carry on the work of the Council pending its appointment, aiter 
wbick it shall be open to the Council to delegate all or any of its 
functions to the Organising Committee. 

Sir T. B. Sapru‘s Conceuding Speech 

Dr. Sapru, touchmg on this resolution, hoped that tbose of the 
Liberal party assembled there and many more outside would read m 
the resolution an earncst of the determina tion on their part to do 
all they could to see that they nved. 

In winding up the proceedings of the session, the President 
then referred to the position ol tne Liberais, and said that their 
defeat at the elections did not surprise him for, quite apart from the 
members of their party who were cailed to ofhce, the rest oí them 
did not organisc themselves as they should have done as a party 
and never put before the public their view oí the matters except in 
one or two papers conducted in English. li their party wished to 
survive it was absoluteiy necessary to ciearly deáne their position 
m regard to the various importánt poliücal issuea m the country* 
There weie among them those who thoughi the retorms given to 
the countxy were in advance oí time and they should rest couteiu 
vith them ior a time. Fonunately there were veiy lew Liberais 
of that typc. Un the uther hanü there were men who—they were 
not non*co-opcratora—would talk, howsoever mildly, in acccms of 
non-co-operators. Speakicg for himself he said it would be ua moie 
courageous, fax more honourable, for individuais and the countxy that 
UUítt oi that type should have the courage of their cquvíqüqu a»d 
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not talk in the suppressed accents of non-co-operators but in bold 
language. 

Liberal Programme. 

A party like that had gct to exercise a good deal ot self rcstraint 
and it necessarily started its career with certain disadvantagcs. it 
had nothing specuiative or d rama ti c about it and unless they com- 
prised that element they could not achieve success with iightning 
specd. And therefcre thei; progress was bonnd to be slow. They 
had to decide for themselves whether they were prepared to put a 
programme before the country which they knew was possible of 
achievement, for which they could honestly work and fight and which 
might require the utmost patience, the uimost possible energies, 
before they could see the fruition of their aims. He certainly 
preferred the latter course. 1 here might be nothing spectacular or 
dramatic about it but ií there was something genuine about it that 
element would make up for the deficieucies of spectacular and drama¬ 
tic elements; At the same time it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the programme they had adopted, which had been 
supported in the last three clays, was merely phlegmatic. As Mr. 
Sastri had poiuted out, their resoiutions might weil compare with 
those of any progressive party in the country. 

Chànge of Creed. 

Dr. Sapru then referred to the resoiutions passed and said that 
the one reiating to the Creed admnted oí no doubt that the object of 
the .National .Liberal Federation and its component organi&ations 
was the attainment by constitutional means of Swaraj, resporisible 
self-goverument or Dominion Status for Índia, at the eariisc possible 
date. Here again he wanted tliat they shouia speak wiihout mental 
reservation. What they were aiming at was not independence but 
responsible government within the British Empire. On that let 
there be no room for doubt. 

Unexpected Moderation. 

As regards the resolution asking complete provincial autonomy 
ptus simuitaneous changes in the character and cumposition oí gov¬ 
ernment, Dr. Sapru said he was reading the other day eertaiu State- 
ments issued by certain pouticians in the country m certam provinces 
and he was very much sti uck by the moderation which had already 
overcome them. Some thought that provincial autonomy was their 
goal. It was not. Speaking íor himseif he said he was one oi those 
misguided Liberais who believed that provincial autonomy would be 
a shadow A it came to them without a simuitaneous change in the 
Central Government. 


Indians Ovbrseas. 

Rçfemag to the tespiution oa imttaos üverseas, he said it m* 
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thcir duty to insist on justice being done to their nationals but they 
must be prepared for serious disappointment. Whatever they might 
say or do, their position would oniy be improved when they were 
masters in their own house, when they could meet the Dominion 
Premiers on terms of equality. Some friendly critics pointed out 
oíten that he aiways forgot that. He had never forgotten it. It 
was aiways present in his mind. It was the critics that sometimes 
iorgot that they were not a seif-governing Dominion and, thereiore, 
he did not use language which could oniy be used by self-governing 
Domiaions. Speakiog of Pub ic Services, he said the oniy issue of 
vital importance was the questiou of the venue oi recrmtment for 
the luture. They were not gomg to shut out the Ênglish people if 
they carne out here but they might shut out men from South África 
if they came. But that was a difíerent story. 

Services* Grievances. 

As to the question of the Services* grievances, he said if there 
was a case made out for relief to any public servants they would not 
stand in the way ot relief subject oniy to one condition that the 
rehet which would be given should not cripple their finances and 
it must be consistent with their financial capacity to bear any 
further burden, 

The End of the Session. 

After the formal thanks-givings the session then dissolved. On 
the invitation of Mr. A. P. Sen of Lucknow, the next session was 
decided to be held at Lucknow. 



THE TENTH SESSION OF THE 

All-India Christian Conference 

B 4 NGJL 0 BK— 27 TH DECEMBER 1928 . 

The Tenth Session of the AlMndía Conference of Indían Christian* wa* 
held at Rangalore on the 27th Decemher 1923. Delegates frotn all parts of 
Incha attended. Mr J R. Issac, M.B E., Chairman, Reception Committee, 
in a short speech, welcom^d the delegates and spoke of the Services that the 
Indían Christian communify could render to índia. 

Mr. K. T. Paul, OB E , as President, delivered an inferesting address 
dealing at length with the tí^sition of the Indían Christian Community and 
the trend of cmrent Tndian Politíc», pointing out the peculisrly advantagenus 
positiou of the Chrístians to bring about eommunal unity and malcing some 
practical suggestions therefor. 

The full text of the address is given below. 

The season has a^ain come round when the different Com- 
munities and Parties in Tndia take stock of the year's afíairs and 
consider the policv and programrne for the future. Among the 
Comraumties ou rs is not nne of the lorgest or the wealthiest. Nor 
ha*» it that age long social soüdaritv whích characterices every other 
Tndian Commnnitv ^nd gives it ifcs peculiar strength. Tn spite of 
these negative couditions we bear, as in nn ^arthen vessel, certain 
dynamic forces of trvie progress wtvch invests uâ with a responsibility 
of uational stewa rd shin We are so privileged with certain enriching 
cmtacts with sochl and cultural currents outside Ind»a, which also 
con«titute a resnonqihilitv of 'distinctive sigmficance. I venture to 
think that mr delibera f ionq nn an occasion like this shonld be from 
the angle of such responsibiUty. 

Uninterruptbd Work. 

T n f*ct. there is no reason for anv other line of approach to 
puhlic affairs in ? udia. Personally I ha ve never vet discovered onr 
* grievances *. T find that for msnv centuríes the Svrian Christian 
Cornmunitv has been protect^d and even favoured by the Hindu 
Princes of Travqncore and ^ochin. Under the Mahratfa Princes of 
Tanjore and Jinii, nn^er +h<* Navaks of Madura, and amid all the. 
turmoil of Aurangaz<*b*s invasions and of the uprisinv of Haid^r AH 
and Tippn SuHan, the Rcman Church fou^ded by Francis Xavier 
contümed to thrive, and Robert deNobiü» Beschiand their coll*agQt$ 
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and anrcews carried on uninterrupfced work in the Tamil country,* 
Frederick Schwartz, the “ Father" ol he Anglican Church was 
cheri<*hed in * loco parentis * bv the Ntahratta Prince of Tanjore, »nd 
was in that troublous time the one accentable ambassad -»r of the 
Britisb to Tiooii Snltan. There is no tradition, to rav knowledge of 
any persecution of- Christians. aUhnugh the age saw persecution of 
Tains by Hindns and «vice versa', and also of rival Hindu s.ects one 
bv another as their fortnnes varied.f On the other hand there was 
undoubtedlv everv necessarv freedom for bonourable citizenship and 
manv dnors seem to have been open for pubhc Service. The point 
to be realised is that the Princes could not have maintained such a 
policv of toleration and even protection in opposition to public 
opinion. 

In more recenfc years, if the profession of Christianitv has been 
again and again a disqnalification preventing an Indian from access 
to opoortunities which he deserved bv reasõn of hig undoubted 
qualifications and tested merit. it: was b°cause the British Bureau- 
cracv was naturally nervous on the score of reUgious ueutrality. 
At that time there was no difficultv for the Maharaia of Mysore to 
appoint an Indian Christian as his Execntive Councillor, or for fhe 
Maharajas of Travancore and Cochin to an point them to some of the 
highest offices including in one case the Dewanship itgelf. It is 
Msrhly significant that in the new regime ushered in bv the Montford 
Reforms the one Province whe^e an Indian Chri-tian was app^mted 
to be Minister was where the Governor was a non-Christian Indian. 

The deeper psychological changes which have come to prevail in 
the last two or three years seem all to have contribnted to a steady 
improvement of our relationship with all Communities. Wiih the 
Progressive transfer of responsibilitv to ponnlar control and the 
consequent increase in the direct efifect of the personal equation in 
manv lines, the future has every promise of a fair field for deservtog 
merit. Is it not significant that while the system of Comraunal 
Electorate with a separate register has stultified itgelf in the one 
Province where it has been tried, Indian Christian contribution 
and even leadership. such as it is, has been freely and even eagerly 
accepted by every party in the country ? 

Heart of India is Sound 

The fact is, we have absolutely nothing to fear from onr 
countrymen. The heart of Tndia is sound in its tolerance and 
nobility. Narayan Vaman Tilak was rigbt in celebrating this in 
hig charming verse: 


* ln atrauee ermtTafit with t-his is the treatrooot aoenrded to Zeieaubalg hy 
the Danish authorities and to Wdliam (larpy by the Britiph anthoTitieq. 

f The one exception ia the traPtion of a u^rseoatiou f or a bTief perind of 
Travancore Chriatiaos by Saiyitiea under the lead of M&nikkav&chagar wbich 
need» to be yerified. 
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Thrice blessei ia thy worab, My Motherlaud, 

Whence mighty rishis, saints and sages spring ! 

A Christian I, yet here nona taunteth me, 

Nor bufliteth with angry questioning. 

I meet and greet th^m, and wtth lo va embrace: 

None saith "Thou dost poliu te us by thy sin ! " 

My Guru thev delight to vanarate; 

They say, "He is our brother and our kin.” 

Let no mau fancy tbat I idly prate; 

Sucb kmdness greets me always everywhere. 

Saith Dasa, O tbon peerless Mother mine, 

Thy generous sons thy generons heart declare.*** 

It behoves us than to turn our attantion with earaestnass to 
discern our particular responsibility as Christian citizeas of Ia iia. 
After all we have emergei into a stage when there is no longer any 
question in our own minds as to our responsibility in citizenship! 
Till about three or four yaars ago we openly thought that we should 
leave aside the practice of active citizeushipf as too 'secular* or 
even questionable, and that we should confine ourselves to «spiritual* 
interfists and to the practice of domestic and social virtues. Happily 
that is past, for reasons it is needless to mention now; but we have 
yet to realize the precise demands of Christian citizensúo. 
We have come to accept citizenship as our legitima te sphere. We 
have to learn that Christian citizenship is our inalieaab’e respon¬ 
sibility, more especially in front of the eaormous neels of índia, 
and in view of the formative period of our Detnocracy. 

Citizenship 

For in certainty all citizenship is not Chrhtian; any more than 
all statesmanship, East or West, is Christian. This is implicitly 
admitted iu the statement one often hears in Christian circles that 
some of 'the gigantic evils, like the Hindu-Moslem antipathy, which 
are rmminer índia, cannot be remedied until índia accepts Chris* 
tianity/ But the precise significance of this thesis is not always 
realised. Europe professes the religion of Christianity from Con- 
stantinople to Limerick: but that has not saved her. from the 
World War, or from the worse conditioos prevailing since the War, 
in the Balkans, in Rússia, in Mid Europe, in Italy, in France, 
in Britain or in Ireland ! If all índia professed Christianity she wHl 
not necessarily be Christian in her citizenship any more than ig 
Europe to-d ay. That a so-called ‘Christian Community* begins the 
exercise of citizenship is no gnarantee that it will be exercised in 
Christian quality. The onus on us is to apply the principlea of 
Jesus to the problems of Citizenship as we face them for the purpose 
of a prac tical discharge of our responsibility. 

* Qaafced by Bev. J. 0 . Winslow in his “Narayau p. 

f Unfortunately branded as * politics*' 

19 
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It is particularly refteshi ng to realise at this point that our 
countrymen themselves, Hindus and Mohammedans, are all the time 
applyitig to public men and to public affairs the criterion of Christ 
and His principies. Particularly in the last few years, at the lead 
of Mahatma Gandhi, this is betng openly done to an altogether sur- 
prising extent. It may bs put down as a fact that this criterion 
has now come to be tacitly operative in the minds of millions of our 
people. The questidn is f are we really convinced that the principies 
of Jesus can apply to such matters as the Hindu-Moslem antipathv, 
the working of the reforms, the treatment of Tndians a broa d ? 
There are many millions of Church-goers in Enrope and America who 
would frankly answer that such an application is not practicntye in 
the present tíuman condi tiona. Our pnsition as a communitv in 
índia is such that a convictinn on fhis score is of urgent practical 
importance, Whatever we mav be thinking of our comirmnal 
Interests and material advancement the other comtnuniHes tnke us 
to be committed to the principias of T^sus. What is our own coa- 
viction abont it ? The Chnrohes in Britain and in N. America had 
just begun to study this qncstion seriously. It is even more urgent 
that it sliould be stndied in its practical aspects by the Christians in 
índia. If the principies of Jesus are too idealistic to be of practioal 
value in this generation, we ought to warn our countrymen, so that 
they may not be following a mirage, as they themselves are at the 
risk of doing now, They would then understand that the Messa^e nf 
the Missionery pertains particularly to the individual soul and its 
next world interests ; and that the ethiral implicatinns of the Gospel 
are of strictly limited scope. To mv mind there is no such mirage 
and there is no limifation wha+ever in the scope, Bnt no one knew 
better than Jesus that the world cannotbecome perfect ovemight. bv 
accepting Him and His principies as the an preme criterion for all 
human affairs, He knew it would first rost Him His own life» and 
in every generation many more Crosses, before His principies can 
come to prevail as current coin. I would therefore earnestly urge 
every Church, every Christian College and everv other Christian Or- 
ganization in the country to make a carful studv of this question 

4 "Are the principies of Jesus really applicable to the practical 
probletns of Citizenship in índia V 

so, what are our responsibilities of Citizenship in the town 
and district, and how are we to clischarge them in practical every- 
day activity?" 

"‘What further are our wider responsibilities %o índia* and to 
Indians abroad, and how is our contribution to be made thereto V* 

Their Responstbtltty. 

If the Community realized as some of us do the gravity of the 
situation in índia, the tragedy of the terrible drift which has been 
carrying the whole country to the verge of moral bânkruptçy; if 
our spiritual leaders looked up frora their limited pre-occupations 
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and discerned what is actually happening all around them ; ere now 
there would have been a more türilling response to the eminently 
human struggles in Índia, amid whicii so palpably the Son of Man 
is again and again sufíering to redeem the race. lt is high time our 
preaching and teaching, our lecturing and study circies, our conver- 
sations and vernacular Magazine articles, related to the things that 
do matter to our countrymen, that do call out heroic sacriíices, that 
are exploited by the clcver crooks, that are the real things whicli 
occupy the li ves and thought oí our people, for better for worse. 
We are no longer ‘isola ted' as we deliberately were. But we are 
stili in the margin of the current, in safe iittle coves where the 
. water is stili and the hèat is cut ofí by the overhanging trees. Can 
there be any doubt that Christ calls us to get out of such pitiíul 
staguant protection, to piunge into the thick ot the surging currents 
in nnd-stream, where He Himself is and sufiLers and labours, and 
wants the assistance of those who know Himmore fully than the rest ? 
Once more, our place in public life in india is one of Responsibility, 
an inalienable responsibility, a responsibility specially emphasized 
by our spiritual heritage, a '‘Responsibility oí Christian Citizen ship/ 

In fact the sooner we get ofí the stilted pedestal of Rights and 
begia to climb the rugged steep of Responsibüity, the truer will be 
our perspective of the situation and oi the ieiaúve values oí our 
vanous oppoitunities. In ircat of the cnormous needs of our 
country ana of the gigantic work yet wailing to be done unto her 
uplift, all talk oi the nshes and ioaves becomes utterly untenable, 

COMMUNAL DiSSENSION 

First, take the Hindu-Moslem confíict, which is to-day the 
most tragic lactor in our national aestiny. Moulana Mohammed 
Ali was being interviewed at Bombay, soon after his release: 

"On the question whether Índia should deciare independence as 
her goat, the Moulana observed that in the present conditioa of the 
country, wicü Manchester cloth stili on our body, with 
xuter* communal dxssensions and untouchabdity stili among us, de- 
claiauon oí independence is piemature, and to ask for it is to cover 
our siiame wxth biustets.” 

A íew days iater H. E, the Vicetoy at * the Public Durbar at 
Lucknow expressed himself in equally strong terms; 

“lhe efíect oí communal dissension is not confined to the sufíei* 
ing and disaster it produces in the area where it is manifested. Its 
maiign influence has wider xmport. It stifíes all hopes of política! 
progress among the people. It saps the forces of national life, for it 
tends to deny the existence oí a common public weal or of common 
tfíort in co-operation for a single purpose.” 

When these two speak with one voice, "it is a testimony of the 
gxavcst possxble signifícance, in iaci every pub.ic man, speaking at 
eveiy occasio», smaU or great* has itit it aeccssary to reler to thii 
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matter in similar lerms. There can be no doubt whatever that 
“ unless this matter is efíectively soived, our poiitical advance ia 
doomed íor ever, our national selt-respect blighted, and any cultural 
distinctiveness that we ha ve as a people, arrested and reckoned with 
the past." 

What is the remedy ? Arbitrations and panchayats have been 
tried, pacts have been attempted, Commissions have sat to investi- 
gaie.* Laia Lajpat Rai, who has spoken and written again and 
again on this subject and has himseli done little towards healmg the 
wounds, in his Presidential Address at the Punjab Provincial Con- 
íerencc held this month at Jaranwala, goes to the root oi the disease. 
It is aíter all the communal narrowness as regards the fishes and 
loaves. With the passing oí the Government of índia Act many 
places oí power or inüuence or profit became suddenly available to 
lndians. For a time the communal jeaiousy as regards their distri- 
bution was kept in check by the powerfui inüuence of Mr. Gandhi, 
wbich wieldeü the commümties together m a common enterpnse. 
With his imprisonment, all check was suddenly removed and the 
feelmg b oke out with violence and expressed themsclves in diverse 
ways. 

The Non-Brahmin movement. 

lhe remedy musc first be rciated to the causes. A lesson may 
be taken m this connection from the communal conflict in South 
índia, ine Brahmans, havmg got ahead of the rest in Englisfi 
education, for half a century they took íor themselves a very much 
larger share in the distribution of ofíices than their numbers at all 
warranted. The 4 Ron-Biahman movement* arose in consequence 
and it expressed itseii íor a time in no measured terms anu in no 
restrained language. it is now becoming more reasonablc, but not 
until justice, or what was deemed by it to be adequa te justice, was 
done and was guaranteed, The JNon-Brahman movement is now 
entenng anothcr phase in which the anti-Brahman fceling has not 
the same place. When the íutme historian reckons up resmts, it is 
not at a.i unlikely that the Brahmans wili be xound to have saved 
up much íor themselves in themeasure oí their forbearance and 
patience. Moreover, the diverting oi their young men into produc* 
tive occupations is itself an enoimous gain* 

Local Panchayats. 

There can be no abiding solution until cvery íorm of injustice is 
removed* and every cause of supposed injustice adequately cieared 
away. During the peiiod when the loaves and fishes are baianced 
up, one oí the communities wili have to íorbear and wait. Lvea a 
íiank wiilingness to do so wili go íar to disarm the conflict. Pacts 

*Be it said to the fconoti of the .CcrgreES Tarty, that of the pohticai and 
social organíBations in the couatry, it ie the ocly body with faith enopgh to 
aotoicua, - 
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aJone will not suffice. There should be local Panchayats perma- 
nentiy constituted to deal with every small situation as it açises, if 
possible to íoresee it ahead, and prevent its happening. 

The remedy is really in the psychological situation. 1 am con- 
vinced that in both the commumties there are a number of leauers 
who realize the suicidai risks oí the conflicts and deplore üiem. í 
cannot see otherwise as being a Citizen oí Salem. In 1802 there was 
a terrxble out-break in my city, when lives were lost, property 
ruined, a whole mosque üestroyed. The leaders oí severai Hindu 
castes were, aí ter summary tnais, transported to the Andamans, 
which, oí course, did not neip the psychological situation. in three 
years they were alt released by the Privy Councii which did not ease 
the situation either. JNevertheiess in ten years it became unthiak- 
able íor any such outbreak to happen again in that City. 

The Duty of Christians. 

Our responsibility is right here. We can serve in a ministry oí 
friendship and reconciliation. ihe two communities are distributed 
in every town and district where we live. If we can get out of our 
grooves and lay ourseives out dcliberately to form friendships 
and to promote friendships, every town can accomplish what 
was done m Salem. We have special advantages íor such a 
Service, ihe standard of private and pubiic probity which our 
men and women have generally maintained in many places has 
secured íor us a considerable degree of confidence. Tne progrcs 
sive ideas which we generally imbibe írom our forcign coniacts 
give us a better perspective of pubuc problems. There is also 
comparatively a larger spread oí educauon among us. ihough 
Provincial or i\ationai leadership may still be difficuit, local leader- 
ship is at our doors. io grasp it for power, we may not; to 
take it for Service and friendship we will be welcomed. Bnt 
there will also be prices to pay,—time, effort, thought; possible 
disappomtments, even misunaerstanding and unpopularity, 
certamiy negiect when the piums and prunes go round. The 
strictest neutrality will be indispensable, which meana that ail 
gain for oneseit or for the commumty cannot be thought of. So 
also there can be no thought oi proseiytising. The serviço should 
be undertaken as a “ iSisükama Karma ” and the rewards will be 
great. Much profit wiu be conferred and at least as much securect. 
And above ali a timely Service will have been rendered in regard 
to a naüonal calamity. 

Service such as this, ruies out entirely all possibility of our 
community entering into the meiee as one among the commuaities m 
the undignified scramble íor the loaves and tishes. We cannot play 
for our own hand as weil as for the others. iherepan be no con* 
fidence maintained, if there is no such abstentiom Nor can we then 
«nie the spirit of communal nartowness, which is the wt c&ukeç 
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tbe vitais o£ índia. We canuot exalt mcrit, character and efíiciency 
in the Services, or insist on probity in public ieadership, and at the 
same time do what is commoniy caiiecl 'íight íor our community.* 
When lhe matter is considered twice it wiil be found reasonabae tbat 
v/e have realiy nothing to íear by following such a course of losing 
ourseivcs ia tüe interests o£ others. 

The "Swarajya” Movement. 

Next let us turn our thoughts to the great task oí building Swa- 
rajya in which our countrymen are so earnestiy engaged. AU parues 
aie by now absolutely agieed m the realizat;on tbat it is abioiuteiy 
indispcnsabie to acuieve ror our Motherland an adequate politicai 
status, as a coadiiion preccdent íor securmg steady deveiopmcn t 
along any ime, as also íor ensuring tnat recognuion abroad which 
(to use tne happy phraseology or Sir JLeslie Wirson ímmediaieiy 
. on his arrival in Bombay) is due in justice to our national nonour. 
Our íorefathers knew better tban to make our cuiture dependent on 
any political status. Tbe resuit was a glorious record íor some 
foity centuries. But tbe times are changed, tbe standard oí vaiues 
is being perceived everywbere througb a leíracting iens oí poiiticai 
status, lt acts in our own consciousness moro tban we care to 
acknowledge in our best moments, and tt uadoubtedly acis on 
our iel&lionships, withm and witbout. As to wbat measuie 
oí political status is adequate, tbere is littie agreement. ihere 
is wide dificrence of honest opinion even on sucu iundamempl 
issues as tbe Butish connecUon, íts measure or quaiity. But 
tbere is no difíeience oi opinion as to Swarajya, tbe very wurd 
used in approvai by His iViaje&ty bimseif. Wauts, bowever, we 
are using an indian term, we arc foiced inio a struggle tbat is 
strangely exotic. For beaer oi ror worse, índia is commitieü 10 
expeiimtnt on tbe particular brand oí Democracy wbicn is m 
vogue m the Anglo-Saxon countries and more e>pecially in Britam, 
It is nowhere ad^uitted tbac tbis rorm wiil be enaieiy suxtabie to 
tbe peculiar genius oí india, or to bec distmeuve condiiioxis, 
human and otberwise. But it is a settlcd iact tbat tne Britisu 
method sball be tbe basis on which we sbail start, and tben procced 
to make adaptations as our genius or conditioas üictate. Xne brst 
triennium is also bnisbed. Certaln tbings secm to be quite ciear, 
Tbe Centrai JLegislature js tbe arena for high poimes ; tbe Provincial 
Legislature is tbe field íor construe ave iegisiation, But no Provmce 
is oí a size wbere tbe principie*» detexmmed by tbe leguslature can be 
aúcquateiy carxied into efíect witbout aependmg on tbe assxstance 
oi tbat centralizéd expert ofbcial maebinery, òg tatal to tbe growtb 
oí a self-helpmg, seit-expressing, seii-duecung ciemociacy. ii tbe 
Piovince is too big, tbe viilage is cleariy too smau to lurmsb tbe re- 
sources, human or material, needed íor contructive work, it is be* 
coming all tbe time çieater tbat tbe Distnct and tbe town are tbe 
gfeat tope aU ke qí laying tbe iouadatioas oí tbe weU-bemg of tu® 
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whole counfcrv, of trainiug its peopte in th^ art of Demoracy.* 
My district of Salem, not on* of tb e largest, has two million people, 
about two-thirds of the Kmgdom of Denmark. In all consdence it 
is a fiftld large enonsrh for fraininsr in democratic responsibilifcy and 
leaderahio, so indisp-m^able for building the foundations, and its 
needs and resourcrs require just tbe mcasiire such as can be 
efficientV handled by its own popular representatives. 

Tbe more one tbinks of it the clearer becomes the conviction 
that there will be no solution to manv of our problems, sotne of them 
of the largest magnitude- until the Districts are vested practically 
with fully au+onomous powers* For instance/there can be no real 
discipline unb ‘1 the people are given the responsibility.f For this 
even the Province is too large at the present stage: the risks are not 
too great in regard to the District and the town. I would advocate 
the speedy trander of evetv administra ti ve resoonsibility, Revenue, 
Education, Police, Health, Jail. etc. to the Elected Board of the 
District and the Elected Coundl of the Town, each with its elected 
President.j: 


Matters : Local and Municipal 

Devolution on such a scale would be an adequate challenge to 
the most cambie men in the conntry to devote time and energy to 
re-constrnction work. We are still in a stage where the Local Board 
or Municipal Cornici* Member does not know even his budget for the 
vear, and considers that his responsibility consists of a watching 
brief with reference to the vaeraries of his President. He does not 
yet feel that he has responsibilities to assist the Executive, sharing 
not onlv in tbe deliberations but also in the actual work. For, too 
many Presidents still take the office for personal prestige, and 

*Madw has Ven t.his a 5 » T^gATds Education. 

"tThe Hindu-lVtoBlera PToblera cannot make reallv sffeetive anpeal to tbe 
PTaotical eounmnn oo.nse of both sndes until tbe artificial nroteetion by a tbird 
narty ia reranved. Loss^ns may bava to be barnt bv bl >odshed. But tbere can 
be no abiding eolntion «hat íb not operativo frora within. 

J Obviouslv tbio ide* must be woTkd nut eDpwhere. Here tbe ultiraate 
develomuent mierht b*» envisaged in some such outHne as tbis. Tbe flollecfcor (of 
tbe t.O.S. eadre) should be tbe full-time Executive Offioer of tbe District woTkini? 
under the elected President of tbe District Board. All the exnert profensinnal 
Services should be of Provincial cadre, but tbe Hcad of Department sbnuld be 
tbe Bscruiting: and Tminine OffioeT, and not OnntrolleT o* Offíccrs wnTkine in 
bÍB profp^on : transfpTs would b» bv nogntiatinn. Tbe Judvdary sbould be 
entfroly iodenendpnt of District or Provincial Exeeutives, and related direct to 
tbe High Oonrt, Wb^le tbe Provincial Ev*cut.ives will bave no power of vote 
on ívny mea^urps determined by tbe Local bodies, it will have exteusive powcrs 
of interference wben it is oonvinoed that tbere is risk of a breacb of peaoe, or 
that a pronosal ia seriouslv out of hartnony with its general nolioy for tbe 
whole Province, w»tb euch saffí-ernàrdH, nrovided the <n istrint sbnuld be entirely 
resnonuMe for adminietering itsçlf in accordance with tbe legislation made by 
tbe Province* 
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Imagine that they should model their attitude to the Council or the 
Board almost in the terms of the Collector who condescends to 
preside over a public meeting. They have not yet learnt the 
enormous secret of carrying their Councillors with them in loyal co- 
operation. The British Administra tion in India^ was the most 
perfect Bureaucracy the world has yet seen, and it was not within 
human possibility that the art of Democracv conld be pattemed for 
the public in its ways. Efficiency and not democracy is its aim, and 
i*t is absurd to expect any progress in the truly democratic methods 
so long as the Bureaucratic plant is still efíective alongside of the 
Local Boards with ehormously larger and more important work 
to handle. 

Whatever may be the value of these proposais, it will be 
admitted on all hands that the work for the country has got to be 
done in the District and the Town. Here, again, is clearly our 
opportunity. Is it not worthy of all ambition to work towards 
making one’s town and district in every way better than what it 
was when we came into it ? What form can our patriotism take 
that is really of a more permanent value, than that every man and 
wotnen of ns should labour and pray to build his own town and 
district so that all the time the City of God shall be built by 
ourselves in our ancient land. For this also we have special 
advantages. Amoug the Indian communities we are the^one 
with some actnal experience of the democratic method. In our 
ecclesiastical organisations we have been participating in a discipline 
of leadership and loyal ty, in debate and in ac tion, precisely such as 
is demanded for the Local Boards and the Municipal Councils. We 
are trained to consider membership in Council as a responsibility to 
co-operate and assist the Executive in constructlve ways. We have 
had all this patterned for us by Anglo-Saxons who are not as a rule 
afíücted with habits of the Bureauqratic method. 

Social Service. 

.My predecessor in this ofíice last year urged you not to under- 
take social Service. It is a most important advice, as practical as it 
is eminentty timely. The whole range of social Service is a local 
affair- In the Western countries numerous voluntary organisations 
engage in such Services. In Índia we have to begin in a humbler 
way, as our resouroes of men and money are extremely limited. 
Here in this city of Bangalore it has been repeatedly shown that 
with all the best will in the world voluntary work of the sort 
rannot be sustained for an adequate length of time. It seems to 
me that, except in large cities, a great deal of what is really social 
Service ought to be undertaken by Local and Municipal Boards, 
with a liberal use of every voluntary asslstance that can be mobilised. 

For these reasons I venture to recommend that every Indian 
Çhp.$tian of edqcation who çan at ah afford the time (and they áçe 
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indeed few who cannot) sliould seriously consider entering the Local 
or Municipal Board, not by nomination but with the e^cpressed 
confidence of the people, and there serve his country in the most 
construe tive way possible. Here again there will be prices to pay 
and risks, even of character, to be run. But the rewards will be 
rich and varied if the responsibility be undertaken with a sense of 
mission and discharged in all Christian patience and forbearance, 
with every alertness as regards the in teres ts of the poor and the 
unfortunate and the oppressed, 

There is. time to point out one more Service of national import- 
ance which is well within the possibilities of our community. It is 
in the sphere of Education. Missions have no longer the lion's 
share in the education of the country: but the community, working 
in Mission Institutes and others, reckoning both sexes, has a share 
in the education of the country of which we may well be proud. 
But we are, I trust, on the threshold of further expansion of educa¬ 
tion on an enormous scale. To put it on the lowest ground there 
need be no fear of uaemployment to a community whose sons and 
daughters do not despise the modest emoluments of the Teaching 
profession. But the opportunity is among the choicest, for contri- 
buting to the fundamental needs of índia. 

Educational Service. 

Moreover there is widespread dissatisfaction as regards the 
educational systems hitherto obtaining in Índia. Experiments are 
being attempted in different parts of the country, some of which 
have a great deal to teach others. The spirit of enterprise has not 
been wanting among us. Particular mention may be made of the 
Union College at whose noteworthy success is due to the faith 
of the meu behind it as to the wisdom with which the Syrian 
Christian Community has responded to their appeal. The experi- 
ment at Moga promises to provide for the country the long-desired 
method of a really satisfactory rural education. Special efforts are 
being made by the National Christian Council to spread its method 
over the whole country, and their success will mean a steady output 
of teachers who could in a generation transform rural education 
and vitalise the effete life of our peasantry. In female educa¬ 
tion we still hold the leading position. Thanks to the generosity 
of our friends in Birmingham, we are securing first-class qualifica- 
tion for a few of those whose merit for leadership was not coupled 
with the necessary financial resources. 

Thus, educational Service is in line with our past achievements, 
present tendencies, and the foreign contacts with which we are 
uniquely privileged. We need now to become fully consciouscf 
our vantage point and to make the most of it. Public opiniou i n 
our community is at present right in its attitude towards teaching 
as a profession : but it is mainly on the economic ground ; we need 
to reinforce it with a sense of mission. Our leaders need to take a 
Uve interest in the educational advance in their Pisteiet and 
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Province, capturing every opportunity fo? continuai improvement. 
Certain Missions are uníortunately showing a readiness to sacrifice 
educational work too easily wben faced with the necessity for 
retrenchment. In every such case sufíicient public opinion must be 
quickly brought to bear on them to set them right as to tbe relativo 
value of things, Other Missions are eager to do more or to do 
betterin their educational programme. We should take an intelli- 
gent interest in their efiorts and give them all the support possible 
in our power. 

Pkoblem of Adui*t Education. 

, But more, There is a field in which índia is literally awailing 
the pioncer: the fíeld of Adult Education. It is now generally 
recognisetl that the problem of educating Índia cannot begin to be 
solved until’the adults are attended to without necessarily the aid 
of literacy. Certain attempts have also been made by the State and 
private agencies. To my observation the work cannot be put on an 
adequate footing and made inlo a live movement, unless Univer- 
sities, Teachers* Organizalions, and Teachers th emselves pioneer in 
the work. Further details it is not possible to furnish here.* 

There is at least one Indian Christian teacher in a Mission Kigh 
School in the Kanarese country, who, without assistnnce from anv 
organization, has developed a piece of Adult Education which is 
now extending all over bis clisfrict. The Indian Christian teacher 
viewlng his professou as a mission of high patriofcism will find in 
Adult Education a highly favourcd opportunity for a very timely 
Service of national importance. 

But our vantage point wi'l quickly clisappear if we do not 
strive to be ourselves the best educated coramunity in the countrv.f 
This is a communal ambition with which no one can possibly quarrel. 
Wit-h the continuai activity of * Mass Movernents * the problem 
become-í all the time more difficult. At the same time some of the 
oldest Christian communities are still stagnant in this regard. 
Personally I have the greatest faith in the Moga method. I would 
commead it to the serious study of every leader of our community. 
I oarnestly trust that its vital ising advantages may, in this very 
decade, be made available to the communitv in every Mission area 
in the country. But a conscience is needed on the question of 
education. We have managed to get up a conscience as regards 
seH-supporc. Butin ‘self-support’ we do not reckon more than the 
cost of the pastor and of a little bit of evangelistic work in the 
neighbourhood, one or two Catechists perhaps, and a few elementary 
schools which are more or' less paying their own way ! To my mind 

,* See * Adult Educadon* by K. T. Paul; *• lutíia in 1922-23” by L. F. 
Iln^bbyonk Wílhams. pp« 216*7, 

t The íj*tnclutíion8 of the Bfíadras Census Beport for 1911-21 on this point 
ar.» wry duoouraging ; tbey show that litpaoy amongst the Christian has 
Tit^reased jn tbe last tlecadp, • 
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every Pastorate Committee has the moral responsibility to provide 
or to arrange íor educational facilities íor its people. Continuai 
effort should be made to arrive at cent per cent. literacy in botb 
sexes, and to assist the young to get every responsible chance for a 
sound education. I am sure that if this were realized as a moral 
responsibility, we have enough resources in and around us such as 
will, in thelargest number of cases be adequate for our as yet limit- 
ed needs. 

I have tried to place before you in business-like tenns some of 
the lines in which we, with all our limitations, may practically 
discharge our responsibility of Christian citizenship. I have deemed 
it necessary to eschew all passionate peroration, and all reference to 
higk politics to which it specially pcrtains. 1 have done so because 
I am aware that there is considerable diversity of opinion among our 
leaders on such questions. This Conference as such does not 
identify itself with any particular school oí political thought. It 
comprehends every one: and if it passes rcsolution of a highly 
'PoliticaT nature, it does so after full consideration of opposing 
arguments in a friendly and judicious way. My duty, thereíore, is 
not to present to you my personal convictions on any of th em, but 
to indica te some practical lines in which all of us, whether Liberais 
or Radicais or even Conservatives and even Die-hards, can serve 
the common Mother we love, in the constraining love of the 
common Master whom we worship. 

If I have recommended apparently humbler walks of Service, 
it is not to discourage any one from serving the counlry in wider 
spheres and in positions of extensive inâuence, or by devoting one- 
seif to what is termed 'direct' religious work. We may well be 
proud of the record already made by some of our men in the 
legislatures, and in higk administra ti ve charges. Such opportunities 
are for the few. Whereas the lines I have suggested are a few 
of those which are available for many thousands of us; and Mother 
índia can ill afiord to spare the humblest oí our contributions. On 
the other hand our steady aim should be, to render such Service and 
in such quality that we shall become indispensable to Índia, who- 
ever comes into power over her affairs, of what race or sect^or party 
soever. 

jLeadbrship Needed 

We cannot, kowever, render an adequate standard of Service, 
even in these lines, unless we attend to two or three things pertain- 
ing to our community. We cannot pretend to a ministry of friend* 
skip unless we continue to purchase the spontaneous confidence of 
our countrymen by our personal character and public probity. We 
cannot offer to serve as peace-makers so long as we are ourselves 
divided in cliques and factions, or castes and sects. We cannot hçlp 
in a denxocratic discharge of civil responsibilities if we cannot furnish 
the leadership necessary to take over the duties which the Missions 
are now ready to devolva oa tbe Cbwrcb ; if we cannot undergo thp 
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discipline of working with others in our ecelesiastical organisations; 
if we cannot ourselves follow the leadership oí others and loyally 
carry out the will of an authority regularly constituted on a repre- 
sentative basis. We cannot assist in civil progress unless we are 
willing to study for it, and then to work for it in unobtrusive 
positions. We cannot lead in the educational work of the country 
unless we ourselves are the best educated community and with the 
most progressive ideas and experiences on the subject. We cannot 
assist in any social Service (purity, temperance, thrift, or anything) 
unless our own community is all the time carrying within itself a 
continuai processs of conscious and active social reform. 

One more condition is indispensable to Service. We cannot 
with understanding serve other communities, nor will our Service be 
very long acceptable, unless we ourselves enter into our common 
heritage of the culture of índia. The uníortunate ignorance and 
even prejudice which darkened our minds in this respect is now 
largely dispelled. But we have only begun to esteem our inherit- 
ance. We have yet to enter into our possession as an inestimable 
gift of God, wrought through the discipline of many generations of 
our fathers. We have yet to make it so much a feature of our 
mental and spiritual fabric that we reahy begin to understand even 
our Master and his Message through its distinctive interpretation. 
We shall then understand much that is winsome in our coutrymen, 
now so lamentably closed to our ken. We shall then see the signifi- 
cance of their deep-seated aspirations, which are mere words and 
sounds to us now. We shall only then get to their heart and so 
bind them to our hearts with hoops of Steel. There is no other way. 
I would to God that it will be totally needless for any one to say 
these things agam in five more ydhrs. 

Path of Nationalism 

Thi9 final message biings us to the feet of the Mother. I fully 
realize the dangers ot JNationahsm. I repcat with Murse Cavei the 
sacred words * Patriotism is not enoughl' With that warnmg 
clearly in our minds, I invite you to contemplate the infinite signifi- 
cance of all that is connoted by that more sacied entity, índia. Let 
it not siir us to any narrowness or exclusrveness. Índia herseif 
ever kept an open door with proverbial hospitahty and tolerancé. 
Let it rather refresh in us our deep-seated impelling motive of 
consecration. 

In conclusion the President quoted some fine passagcs from 
Narayan Vaman Tilak:— 

"Bran shall I eat and rags shall I wear for the sake of thy lo ve, 
my Motherland, and I shall throw in the dust all that passes for 
glory and happinass. 

“ Sooner or later my soul must quit this mortal house and-go, 
but has death power to take me away from Thee ? Thou knowest 
be has not. To be born of Thee—how blessed is the pjivüege. 
Wlio is tberc to rob me ot it ? Is tbcic any robbei so dat iug ? 
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TimeJ Death ? No, none. 

■ 4 My body will I sacnfice, my life will i lay down in tby Service, 
my Nobie Land. Some will laugh and some will cry at this ecstacy 
oí love. But I heed them not. Bom to fulfil my relationship as 
a son co thee, I will íulfil it, May God help me,!” 

Resolutions. 

The following are some of the important resolutions passed by the 
Conference. 

On Kenya Indians. 

(a) The All-India Conference of indian Christians in Conference 
assembled associates itself with the Government of Índia and with 
practically ali other publx bodies in Índia emphatically protesting 
agalnst tüe decision of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the 
position of Indians in Kenya. 

(b) In this connection, the Conference highly appreciates the 
Services oi India’s representa ti ves at the last Imperial Conference, 
particularly Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

(c) The Conference records its conviction that the highest in- 
terests of the British Commonwealth wiii not be secured until the 
principie of equal citizenship is recognised by all its component parts 
and all hindranccs are retnoved for the exeicise of this citizenship 
by Indians throughout the Empire. 

Communal Unity. 

(a) The Conference deepiy deplores the tragic extent to which 
communal and sectarian differences have expressed themselves in 
the recent months, and have become a serious obstacle to any 
national progress in Índia. 

(b) it urges every Indian Christian to do his utmost in co- 
operation with Jbi ndus and Moslems to work towards national unity. 

(c) It strongiy recommends that a conference be arranged 
of representatives from various communities for the purpose of 
ascertaining clearly the real difâculties of the different communities 
and of arriving at Solutions that will be permanently effective. 

(d) The Executive of the All-India Councii of Indian Christians, 
as representing a minority body which while in full sympathy with 
the aspiration of the great communitieà for mutual concord, is itself 
disin teres ted, will be prepaied, if asked, to take the initiative in 
regard to such a Conference. 

(e) This Conference wishes to point out that any accentuation 
of the communal spirit among Indian Christians adds to the difficul- 
ties of the situation and makes it still harder for them to assist in 
its solution. 

Separate Electorates. 

The Conference understand that the method of separate elec¬ 
torates for the Indian Christian community will lead to a very un- 
bealthy growth of sectarian feelings ia tbe Christian community it* 
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self and urges the Indian Christian Associations in the Madras Presi- 
dency to take early steps íor rectiíying lhe situation. [A committcc 
is appointed to co-operate with them in this matterj. 

Indiana’ Rights in U. 5. A. 

(a) This Conference views with some satisfaction that the 
recent decision oí the Supreme High Court of U. S, A. denying rights 
of citizenship to domiciled Indians in that country, was not based 
on any inhercnt implication of the National Constitution ot that 
country but on lmmigration Eaws which are comparatively more 
easily changeable. 

(b) This Conference considers that a change in Immigration 
Laws of America, with a view to xemove this disabiiity, is necessary 
in the interests of International good-will founded on mutual rccog- 
nition of equaiity of citizenship. 

(c) In the opinion of this Conference the continuance oí this 
disability will afiecc adversely the works of the Christian Clmrch in 
thcir land and parúculaily that of the American Missions. The Con- 
ierence thereíore urges the National Christian Councú to place this 
matter before the Christian Chui ch in America through the Inter¬ 
national Missionary Council and various Home Boards, in co-opeia- 
tion with the Executive Committee of this Coníercnce. 

Total Prohxbition. 

(a) In the opinion of this Conference the total prohibilion of 
sale and manufacture oí alcohoiic liquois and other mioxicating 
ürugs should be tüe aim of ali temperance reíormers in this country. 
lt welcomes, however. Local Option Bilis passtd by some ot the 
Provincial Legislatura as a forward step towards the aitainment 
oí this ideal, and trusts that imported toi eign spirits wiil be also 
speedily brought within the operation of such iegisiation. 

(b) The conference pledges itsdí to co-operate with every 
efiort in this regard, and urges the Provincial indian Chiisuan 
Associations to do the same. 

Other Resolutions. 

Of the other resolutions passed* one was on Church Union, other 
on the disability of Christians in the Mysore State, and two toyalty 
resolutions. 



SECO ND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 

The European Association 

GALOUTTA—UTE DECEMBER 1928. 

The secortd annual Conference of all branches ol the European Associa* 
ftton tookplacein Calcutta on the 14th December 1923. A mimber of the 
larger questions affecting the interests of the European community in Índia 
were discus*ed and iroporfcant decisions taken. The following is a summary 
a^count of the proceedings :— 

Mr. H. W. Carr, President, presided and the following members 
representing difíerenfc branches attended:—Messrs. J» Langford 
James (vice-presid«nt) t E. Villiers, M.L.C. (vice-president), Messrs. 
W. L. Armstrong, H H. Bnm. T. Campbell Forrester, M.LC,; 
E. G, Dixon. O.B E,; F. T. Griffin Chave, J. A. McBean, E. 
J. Oaklev, G. Pilçher, C. O Remfrv, A. C. Wentworth Lewis, 
j. H. Wiggett, M.B.E. (members of the Council). Colonel Hind- 
marsh (Eastern Bengal), Dr. W. P. (TConnor [Western Bengal), 
Messrs. P. Kennedy (North Bihar), J, Addyman, M.L.C, (Bombay), 
E. Scarth (Darjeeüng) and Mr. W. A. Roussae, H. Brabant Smith 
(Dooars). H. D. Townshend (Jamshedpur), R. G. M. Bathgate 
(Manbhum), F. Birley (Madras), J. Norman Roas (^ylhet), J. G, 
Rvan (United Provinces), Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon, C.I.E., V.D., 
M.L.A.; Sir Legie P. Watsou (delegates from branches), Lient.- 
Colonel J. D. Crawford, D.S.O., M.C., (Gen, Sec.); Miss L. I. Lloyd 
(Asst. General Secretary) and others. 

The chief resolution was that of the President calling for an 
extension of the political aciivities of the Association throughout 
the provinces. He propounded a scheme, which the Conference 
accepted, for an increase in the paid secretariat and for the 
formation of political committees. 

In opening the Conference, Mr. Carr welcomed the delegates 
and said it was a pleasure to meet so many representative officials 
from the branches. Telegrams conveying greetings from the Sind 
and Madras branches were then read. 

Annual Conference. 

The Chairman next moved the following resolution:— 

“ With a view to maintaining close touch between all branches 
of, the Association and of a sisting unitv of policy and purpose 
throughout the community in Tndia, a Conference of Delegates from 
branches should be held a^nually during the month of December 
or January in Calcutta or otber centre arranged by the Central 
Administration.” 
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Mr. Carr satd the genesis of the Conference was last year when 
thè meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta 
had afforded au opportunity of getting.. together representatives 
from all over índia to discuss matters of interest to the European 
Association. That preliminarv meeting proved of such great value 
that the Council immediateiy decide I, if poasible, to have another 
Conference this year and to make ifc a feature of their anuual pro- 
gratnme. They all felt that if they were to pull their weight out 
here they must work togettier. Europeans had large interests 
which were commou to ah and wifchin the policy which was set 
forth in the Association’s publicatioa there was plentv of room for 
individual action and foc differences of optoion with regard to 
provincial matters. Generally speaking, they had so much in 
eommon that it was of the uhnost value that representatives oE 
the Association should meet once a year to interchange views and 
to see where they could improve further and assist in maintaining 
the British character of the administration, 

Apathy cf Europeans. 

Since the mtroduction of the Reforms, contínued the speaker, 
the European Association had, through its representatives, a splendid 
record of good, sound work in +he Central and local Councils. But, 
unfortunately, his experience— and he thought it was the experience 
of others—was that they hadbeen walkingin the wilderness, without 
any practical support from the people they repre^ented. He hoped 
the Conference would result in a better feeling between the Associa- 
tion and the people theyoughtto represent and that it would 
increase the membershxp from 7,000 to 70,000. Then he thought 
they would have a splendid opportunity of takin^ a fair share in the 
development of the country on constitutionai lines. He did not 
hesitate to say that the apathy of the European was deplorable. 
Most Europeans were inclined to say that as their residence in tbis 
country was temporary it did not much matter what happened in 
índia after they had gone. He would emphasise the fact that 
whatever happened in índia from now onwards there would alwavs 
be.a European community in índia and they were there to make the 
country a place more fit to li ve in for those who followed them ju9t 
as those who had preceded them strove to do. (Applanse). 

Mr. J. G. Ryan expressed the opinion that it was to the uncon* 
verted that they must add^ess their remarks. He thought that it 
might come as a revela tion to some to leam that there were sênior 
members of our community who seriously advanced the statement 
that the European in índia had no place in politics. When such 
statement were held to-day by sênior men the position was certainlv 
deplorable. He thought the apathy was very much akin to treachery 
(hear, hear). For the white man in this country to hold seriously 
that the white man had no p’ace in politics was treachery and 
nothing else. 
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The resolution was unanimously carried, 

No Amalgamation with other Bodies 

Mr. E. G. Dixon moved the second resolution on the agenda to 
the effect that:— 

“ This meeting is of opinion, after careful consideration of the 
pr^posals put bafore th*m, that amaigamation or afíTiation with the 
British Fmm e Union, or the initiation of a branch of that Union in 
índia, would be unlikely to assist the position of Europeans in this 
countrv, whose interests can best be protected by nnity amongst 
themselves, whilst it mierht tend to render more diflicult that co- 
oneration with the people of índia which is essential in vuidtng th© 
desiinies of this countrv as an intesral part of the British Empire.” 

“This meeting thanks the British Em pire Union for its proffered 
ass ; stance, and is of opmion that the problems confronting the Asso- 
ciation are so essenHa^lv specialised and the funds available so 
braifed that the Association does nofc consider it feasifre to amal¬ 
gamai or afhHate.*' 

Mr. Dixòn said that rhe resolution spoke for itself. He thought 
thev had to establish themselves before they thought of afHÜating 
with anvbodv else. Any such affiliation wou 7 d mean their having 
+o give financial assistance, and that was entire T y out of the questiou. 
Further. the activiries of the British Empire Union in rega-d to 
Indians in the Dnminions might unduly embarrass the Association. 

Mr. W. L. Armstrong (Calcutta) seconded. and after some dis - 
cussion the resolution was carred unanimously. 

Europeans in Distress 

Mr. Addyman moved on behalf of the Sind Branch the following 
resolution 

“That the Association shouMlav down a definite policyin regard 
to rendering financial assistance to Eurepeans in distress/' 

Mr. Addvman said that in Bombay they had made attempts to 
centralise their charibible work within a definite orgauisation. He 
Mt that the çreat danqer which lay ahead was the gradual with - 
drawal of Government sfrants from auything that^ benefitfced the 
European communitv and that the time had arrived when they 
should consider th« advisiblity of building up an organisation which 
could deal ad°quatelv whh the poor and the deserving of the com - 
munitv. It had been shown that their countrymen were apathetic 
towards poli ti cs but they had all a tender heart for deserving 
charitieo. He felt that to develop a^benevolent side of the Associa¬ 
tion would attract manv members. 

M r . E. Scarth said that his branch already took an active 
in teres t in benevolent work. . . 

Sir Logie Watson hoped that in time the association would 
be able to do a -lot for the poor of the çommnaity, The ttrst 
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step they sliould take» he thought, was to put the Association on a 
soimd financial footing. He thought that they should remember 
their own community first, and since there was a possibility that 
Government grants to English institutions might be withdrawn, he 
thought it fit and proper that money now subscribed to Indian 
institutions should be turned to European needs. 

Mr. J. H. Wiggett said that whilst in sympathy with theresolu* 
tion he tfr&ught there was no good in laying down a policy which the 
State of their finances made it impossible to carry out.^ 

Mr. Ryan feared that they wonld kill their essential purpose ií 
they ventured beyond what was already in their legitimate scope. 
He thought they had first to put their own house politically in order, 

After further discussion the íollowing amendment was proposed 
by Mr. Villiers and seconded by Wentworth Lewis.— 

“ fhat the European Association cordially approve of and give 
their full encouragement to any and every efíort made by the 
branches of the Associa i on íqt the ameHoration of European s in 
distress,' 4 

This was put to the meeting and carried unanimously, 

Central A dmiirstratron 

Mr. E. J. Oakley and Mr. Armstrong formally moved ànd 
seconded the next resolution sent in by the Sindh Branch : 

“That the present proportion of branch subscriptions allocatcd 
by rules to the central administra tion is too high and calculated to 
restrict the branches in the efficient administra tion of their afiairs. 44 

Mr. Addyman in supporting the resolution staied that Bombay 
had been one of the grèatest defaulters in the payment of the central 
administra tion 4 s share of their snbscription9. That was because 
they found themselves forced to maintain a paid Secretary and. an 
office if they were to carry out their work efficiently. The fact that 
ihe Central Administra tion had increased the subscription from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. io and their share from 2/5ths to 6/ioths had met with 
strong opposition in Bombay and was definitely responsible for tbe 
ialiing off in the membership. 

Mr. J. Norm/in Ross, Mr. Bathgate, Dr. W. P. 0 4 Connor, Mr. 
H. Brabant Smith stated that they were prepared to give not only 
6/ioths but, if necessary, the whole of their subscriptions to the 
Central Administra tion which they felt was the vital part of the 
organisation. 

Mr. Ryan thought the posi tion had not been sufíiciently considered 
and that there were branches which had larger expendi ture and had 
need of more money than others in the mofussil, and his sympathies 
were therefore with., Bombay though, so far as his own Branch was 
concf'rned, they were proud and willing to give their 6/ioths: JHs 
cònsid ered the question should be deferred un til they were able to 
cousidertheiç .financial position, and fi.nd out whether the Central 
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Administra tion could do with a smaller share from Branches. 

The Cliairman said they were all in sympathy with what the last 
speaker had said. lt was recognised that centres like Bombay, 
Madras and Cawnpur had work which the smáller centres had not to 
meet at the present time. He propsed the íollowing amendment :— 

“That the Central Administra tion should consider the financial 
contributions with a view to facilitating the business of the 
branches/' 

Mr. Addyman accepted the amendment. 

Mr. Ryan seconded the amendment, which was carried. 

Branch Rules 

Mr. Ryan moved the next resolution in a slightly amended íorm 
to that appearing tn the agenda :— 

‘‘That the rules and branch regulations of the Association be so 
altered as to regulate the free circulation between Branches of 
correspondence with the Central Administra tion. 

The modified resolution was carred unanimously. 

Wreckmg the Refoims 

Mr. Ryan moved the sixth resolution 

“The Association should declare its attitude in the feVeht of an 
attempt on the part of pxtremists who have entered the Legisla tive 
Assembly or Legisla tive Councüs to wreck the Reforms/' 

He stated that his real purpose in putting it forward was 
defeated by the absence from the^onference of Sir Henry Stanyon 
■éfiough Sir Logie Watson would prove a worthy successor. The 
ehtry of the extremist element into the Councils with the definite 
policy to wreck the Reforms, let Europeans know exactly where 
they stood. lhe representatives of the European commucity 
who went to the As .emby and Councils were not the representatives 
of the European Association as such, though the question of a 
representative European policy was arousmg mterest iu the commu- 
nity. The European Association was tbe on y ag grega tion of 
European opimon which could speak with anything like a voice on 
the subject and it was neccessary for the representatives of the 
European community to cônsult with the European Association* 
Ihis was the practice vhich had been aiopted in the United 
Provinces. 

The question had passed beyond their branch and now involved 
the whole European community of índia, and the members who 
represented lhe European community in the Legislatures should 
definitely bave a mandate from the Association in regard to their 
pòhcy. ILey might say what were they to do if the extremist; 
tried to wreck the Reforms. The extremist m*ght think they were 
going to do so, but the Viceroy m his speech recently at the 
Chelmsford Club dearly stated what would happea if they auemptea 
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xo do anytbing so rash. He thought the Association should let the 
exlremists know tbat they wcre solidly behind the Viceroy in tbat 
opinion. He would like to invite discussion on the subject. His 
suggestion was that they should make their policy the policy that 
had been enunciated by the Viceroy. 

Mr. J. Campbell Forrester took a more optimistic view of the 
Association. He did not think Mr. Kyan should be unnecessarily 
aiarmed although he deprecated the tactics of the Swarajists. He 
did not take that as the voice of the country for a moment. 

Mr. Kennedy wished to move a substantive amendment and 
said that in his part of the country Europeans were very much 
isoiated, but they had a big 9take in the country. 

Mr Armstrong said he suppoited the Keíorms purely out of 
loyalty to the Bntish Constitution. Personally, he was against 
the Reforms scheme, for it was not his idea of Biitish administra- 
tion in índia. He thought they should ha ve some method of letting 
Índia see, and the people at Home see, how they stood, and what 
happened when Indians got more power in índia. 

Mr. A. C. Wentwoith Lewis seconded the resolution. 

The Chairman thought that it would be better to take a vote on 
the resolution, and, in the light oi the spet ches that had been made, 
to formulate a proposition which would be circulated to the branches 
for consideration. 

The resolution as it stood was pnt to the vote and carried. 

Refcrm ; Scheme—Piemature Extemion Deprecated 

Mr* Viliiers moved the following resolution on bchaif of the 
Centrai Administration:— 

“This meeting of the Associated Branches of theEuropean Asso¬ 
ciation re-afhrms the.r policy, as outiined in the “Quarterly Review**, 
with the lollowing addxtions:— 

“(a) That the European Association stands for communal repre¬ 
senta tion as the only practical method at present of affording 
minorities in Índia oppoitunity of an efiective share in the govern- 
ment ol the country; 

r «(b) That this Association considers it desirable that no exten- 
tion ol the Reforms Scheme should take place prior to the appoint- 
meut of the Statutory Commision of Kevision in 1929.” 

Mr. Villiers said that there was little to be said on ihe fu st part 
of the resolution. They had some need to fight for British rights in 
índia until such time as Indianisation had been supplemented by 
something more practícal and more in keeping with the British idea 
from ihe stand-point of admimstiaúon and until the jndian had 
managed to aequire moie moral fibre. The European had already 
held out the hand of friendship to the Anglo-Indian and to the 
Xftdiau— ií ke in tum would offei his hand to the European, he kncw 
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there would be a responding band willing to help. Europeans migbt 
bold out theic hands for a time, but soon they would start aciiing. 
Mr. Villiers urged the tremendous necessity for Europeans in Índia 
to realise thexr common responsibilities and act co-ordmate y in a 
comraunal capacity just as the Hindu would seek to co-ordinate bis 
woík and community. The Reforms were agreed to simply as an 
expeiiment laid down on definite lines, agreed to by them and the 
House of Commons, and nobody who sought to go beliind those lines 
before the period oi ten years was over was working in the best in- 
terests of Índia or the community. 

Mr. Campbell Forrester, in seconding, said the policy put for- 
ward was a policy of common sense, a policy that bad been accept- 
ed by the British people throughout the worid, the policy oí g ve 
and take, which they leamed in the play-ground and took into the 
Council, and that policy had been adopted by the European 
Association. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Services 

Mr. G. Pilcher, moved the following resolution.— 

“Ihis Conference of Branches of the Association considcrs that 
it is the duty of the Government to do all that is possible so to popu- 
larise the superior Services in india as to attract the right class of 
Brinsh recruit in a propoition requisite to preserve unimpaired the 
essential Brdish standards of the adminisiraiion." 

Mr. Pilcher emphasised the vital necessity of the European ele- 
ment in the Superior Services in índia. He said that it had been 
thorough y appreciated by the framers of the Montagu-Cheiinsloid 
Reforms and by the Joint Commitiee of the two House j of Parlia- 
ment and several clauses had been specially ínscribed m the Govern¬ 
ment of índia Acr. The necessity oi the Services m Índia was tur- 
ther demonstrated both by the JLxtremists and the Moderates in 
their representations over communal feuds. Mr. Pücher said ihat 
what the moderate politician maintained m the in terests oi the dumb 
masses was what the Montagu-Chelmsford Keport and the Joint 
Committees of Parliament maintained, and surely the European 
Association was entided to maintain the same wiihouc incurring the 
charge of reacüonary feeling or a desire to subvert the Reforms. 
The dif&cu ty lay in the present discontent of the Services which 
was such that the European element could not be maintained up 
to the standard ia.d down by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report* 
The economic conditions were very bad and the uncertainty ot their 
future was having a deplorable effect. Since 1920 the Government 
of india's policy seemed to have entireiy ignored the necessity for 
supporting the Services, m substantiation of which fact he would 
quote the O* Donneil Circular. He thought that the attitude that 
they should take was that the Indian should be definitely told that 
ia this matter of the Services the Indian Government were not their 
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own masters until 1929. They shouid say: ‘‘Wc cannot have 
these matters discussed and the European e*eraent must be treated 
íairly for at least ten years.” Mr. Piicher tben went on to give qne 
clear instance ot the economic traits that the Services were constan- 
tly subjected to regaidiess oi iheir appeals to tbe authorities. 

In conclusion Mr. Piicher said that what was wanted in the Ser- 
vices was absolute guarantee for certain indispensable requirements. 
They must be assured of the safety of their pensLon.; they must be 
assured oí sufiicient pay and allowances to ensure their self-respect 
and the utility of their work. They must be assured of the chance of 
traveiling periodicaliy to England in the same way as commercial 
assistants and they must be assured of competent medicai assistance 
for themselves and their family. Other guarantecs are necessary but 
these are primary and indispensable for securxng the maintenance 
in the Services ol the minimum eiement which Mr. Montagu, Lord 
Chelmsford, Parliament, and even. the Extremists lcaders demand 
asa guarantee for India’s future contentment and progressivo 
development, 

Mr. GrifEn Chave in seconding the resolution said there was one 
point he would likc to emphasise and that was that they, as an Asso- 
ciation shouid do all they possibly could to insure some protection 
to the European element in the Services, not only in regard to their 
pay and tenure of Service, but the generai condiuons ot the Service 
m índia. Uniess such guarantees were forthcoming the disinlegra- 
tion which they had seen introduced would continue, and it would 
necessarily foiiow that they would be unable to command the same 
standard as they had hithcrto been accustomed to. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Extension oí Oiganisation 

The Chairman moved :— 

‘‘That the time has come when it is essential that the organisa- 
tion oi the Associa tion shouid be extended with a view to develop- 
ing and focussing European influence in politics throughout tiie 
various Provinces and at Delhi. That in order to íulhl this Service 
in addition to its present activities, the AssociaÜon requires a paid 
Secretariat and special political Committees formed from the general 
membership. 

“That the scheme put befoce the Council and branches, under 
date the 2ôth of November, affords a suitable basis for development 
of the Association and that be brought to the notice uf professional, 
commercial and industrial interests, individual and associated, 
throughout the provinces, with a vicw to securing promises of 
financial support. 

* f That the fuli reports as to its reception by the parties referred 
to be sent to the General Secretary by the 3ist January 

' Ths Chairman said that ia presenting to thera thh scbçme •which 
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tbey had asked members to consider before meeting, he had it in his 
mind tbat tbey sbould first pnt forward alternative courses for tbe 
conference to consider, one being s^mething on tbe lines laid down 
and the otber on tbe basis of an anaemic existence. He thought 
thattbis meeting bcrc “wished out” the latteraltcrnative, Tbey were 
liot prepared to lead an anaemic existence. As a matter of fact tbey 
were able to make the Association thoroughly representative of 
interests, It bad been quesiioned in many quarters whelher there 
was any advantage in baving an all-lndia organisation. The answer 
to tbat was to be found in the fact that they have forced the Govern¬ 
ment of Índia to take action in connection with the Racial Distinc- 
tions Committee. If they had an all-lndia organisation with a large 
membership they conld appeal to thafc authorit}’' whicb was so often 
qverlooked herc—that was the House of Comtnons. With this ex- 
periment which they were having out here, they stn.ll had the right to 
go to the House of Commons, and protest if the experiment were not 
favourable. For that pnrpose they certainly wanted an all-lndia 
organisation. The difficulty, of course, was to awaken the European 
commnnity to this necessity. But he did feel very strongly that 
they could so appeal to the reason of Europeans out here tbat the 
íatter would anyhow pay the small subscription which they were 
asked in order to allow an organisation to look after their 
politiòal interests. 


The Chief Difficulty. 

There w r as one class of crilics they wrould meet in putting 
forward this scheme whom they must take serious notice of. He 
did not refer to "those who asked what the Association was doing. 
That these people could read for themselves in the newspapers, and 
the Association could not deal with them except by publicity. But 
there was a class of men—the worker out here—who had a distinct 
distrust of this Association being too strong. That men said tbat 
the Association had wasted their funds, that tbe Association wrere 
a body continually cbanging in the administration, and not really 
fit to íook after large funds. That was the chief difficulty whicb 
tbe Association was going to face in getting all-lndia support for 
any schetne. Of course, the Association could overcome tbat. 
Tberefore, the Association put up a scheme whereby tbey did not 
ask for large funds, but asked various interests to guarantee a 
recurring expenditure—an expenditure controlled largely by their 
own representatives—in order to secure an efficient organisation. 
If tbey asked for a guarantee from various interests they might get 
support whicb they might not get if they asked them to give the 
Association larger funds. If they còuld have three clear years with 
an efficient Secretary in the difierent provinces and an efficient or¬ 
ganisation they would so approach the European commnnity that 
they would be able to raise funds and have an income which would 
make them self-supporting. 
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The scheme before them indicated a big sum but it only meant 
25 ooo members out of a community of 70,000. lf they did get various 
interests to guarantee them throughoutthat period he did not believe., 
it a gamble but a certain thing tbat they would be able to stand on 
their owu at the end of that period. This scheme was not original. 
It had been forced on them. Ithad come up in Council meetings 
and had been fought out. It was simply the logical sequence of the 
course they were nèw pursuing, In putting forward the scheme they 
had to appeal to the reason of those wh o had the wherewithal to 
support them to the extent of more than Rs 10 a year. Firms and 
individuais could do it. Two and a half lakhs of rupees among the 
white population outhere could be raised without any undue pres- 
sure on the individual. Take the oMier difficulty which to some 

cr * lt i cs _their workers—was as to whether the Council or the Com- 

mittees in the provinces and the branches were adequa te to represent 
European political views. Let them meet these critics over that. 
When they had to tackle the racial distinctions question the Central 
Committee found it advisable to ask other bodies to elect .members. 
The Chamber of Commerce helped them with representatives, the 
Calcutta Trades Association helped them, barristers helped indivi- 
duallv. Really they got the leaders, the best experts and the best 
men in the country to help them in that line. That was a specific. 
case. Here they did not think it would be difhcult to try to get 
standing committees of tbat nature. He felt that in having standing 
committees other than the branches they were doing much to meet 
these critics who had to be m?t. He trusted that the scheme as it 
was before the Conference would be acceptable. He would now ask 
Mr. Langford James to second the resolution. 

Mr. Langford James (Vice-President) said he had a reputation 

_a wrong one—for winning bad cases. But right or wrong, if tbere 

was one thing that put the wind up him it was a good ca*e. He 
hated a good case before the court because one might lose it and he 
was extremely loth to second this resolution because he thought it 
was a cast-iron case ftrm every point of view. About two years ago 
he had reasonto know that the view among business men in Calcutta 
was tbat they could not touch poÜtíc 9 and that they had no money 
for politics. That view was even put forward by his own brother 
before he went into the Council. At that time he (the speaker) was 
working on a smaU committee with two people (both of them 
business men) and botb extremely shrewd and level-headed men. 
They sat down and worked out a scheme at tbat time and put it 
before the business community m Calcutta and they managed to 
get out of the business community sums of money that he would 
never have thought possible for anybody to put down for political 
propaganda. The real f act was that the business men did not know 
that they were putting it up for political propaganda. They had 
infinitely more money than theywanted although they never admit- 
ted that. The amount reached at one time something like 
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one lakh. This was done in connection with the Citizens Protection 
j^eague —a political movement which had as its object an attempt 
t0 .,? et Tn< ttans and Englishmen in a sonnd political body 

with political funds. It absolutely failed. The money was in the 
Dank but, with the most marvellous honesty, they paid it back and 
neiindei-stood that th ey (the contributo rs) had paid it over again 
4 a ® u 5 0 P ean ^ ar ty in Calcutta to atart activity with a party 
tnnd. This was absolute common-sense and it had been his view 
tnroughout that that was the only way to tackle the proposition, 

Need of an Organisation. 

His advice was to a Q k for all the money that they could get and 
ne was perfectly convinced that they must have a political organi¬ 
sation in every part of índia. He did not know what was hap- 
penmg in Bombav, but he imagined that soone- or later they must 
nave a political organisation for Europeans with a party fnnd 
and the same thing in Madras, Assara and other parts of the 
country. The thing that appealed to him was this: they had 
already an existing organisation in the European Association and all 
that they had to do was to expand and better it. He imagined that 
the directors* meeting could not get along unle9s they had the 
managing agent there to put all the facts and figures before them. 
No barister would ever get along without a geatleman called a 
"devil," who pnts the facts before him and gets his opinion. He was 
not suggesting that there was any comparison between managing 
agents and a "devil” althougb some people thought there was. 
But it was essential to the success of any scheme—whether that 
scheme was run in Calcutta or on its own lines in Bombay—that they 
must have a fellow to give his whole time to the job—someone like 
Colonel Crawford to get into the “guts” of thines and to put facts 
before the Council to decide. They could not rely upon a body of 
amateurs to go into a matter unless they had facts put before them, 
and he was perfectly convinced, whether the Association took it up 
or not, thev were bound in time to have a strong political organísa- 
tion. If people had to give money to local organisations, unless 
there was good reason to the contrary, why not give it to the Eu¬ 
ropean Association, because they had the advantage of being united. 
He appealed to the Association, not only to run this thing but if 
possible to build up a reserve fund. 

They had now got to hang upon 1029. In 1929 the question 
of the Reforms Scheme would come up for decísion. The Act satd, 
“shall revise or restrict or exoand.” Already Indians all over the 
couutrv were taking for granted that the scheme would be 
expauded and the 0 ’Donnell circular made it pretty clear that 
Government were taking it for granted that this would be the case 
in TQ29. Hi«? view nf the ultimate result was as gloomy as any 
man's possibly could be, and he really thought that unless the non- 
ofôcial European population tbrougoufc the country got together 
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and got iüto position for tgzg and were able to speak with one voice 
on this question, whtch meant life and death to them, the Outlook 
wouid be serious. He looked on it as an ordinary insurance—to 
taking shares in the new John Company—because be was perfectly 
sure that ií by any chance índia wouid pull through this experiment 
of the Reforms the only possible way was by the non*ofEcial 
Europeans throughout the country doing raore than their fair share 
of the government and if Índia was to be possible for a white man 
in the future it was absolufcely essential that: they should have one 
bi£ bodv, absolutely united, knowing exactly what it wanted and 
with the voice of the people behind it. 

' Mr. Addyman, supportinír, said he was in favour of a strong 
politicai organisation being built up, Three years ago they had 
appealed for funds for this purpose in Bombay and had got 
Râ. io.ooo which was intacfc and he was certain that this Committee 
wouid be prepared to give this amount to the joint funds now 
propased. It was only by a strong politicai organisation that they 
çouid maintain their right position in the country. 

Mr. Ryan said his Committee were in sympathy with the scheme 
but wished for íuUher time to examine it. He thought that they had 
something better than a cast-iron case* It was a wrought-iron 
case. 

The Chairman said that tliey all thoroughly realised the fact 
that the scheme wanted considerable attention. The A^sociation 
fôund it difhcult to take advantage of waves of enthusiasm owiog 
to the fact that it wou d be inadvisable to arouse tacial feelíng. 
It was up to each branch to make it their business personally to 
canvass some of the leaders of the community so that the scheme 
coutd go to the community backed by the signature of these leaders. 

A discussion then arose as to the date bv which branches should 
sen d in a repor t of their efforts to get the scheme backed by 
responsible European elements in the provinces and Fehruary 2<)th 
192.* ; was finally selected as the snitable date. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Reforms 

Mr. Kennedy then put his amendmenfc to resolution No. 6 to 
the meefcme as a substantive resolution to the effect thafc:—* 

“The European Association will support the Government of 
Incüá and the Viceroy in every way it can to carry out the Reforms 
as long as such carry mg out is consistent with the British character 
of íhe administra ti on.” 

Mr. Ryan seconded the resolution which was carried 
unanimously. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Calcutta European Association 

GALOU TI'A —4 TH FaBKUAUY 1924. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Ca-cutta European 
Association was heíd on the 4th Februaiy 1924 at the Daihcusie 
Institute with Mr. H. W. Cair in the chajr. 

The proceedings were conducted in a tense atmosphere crcated 
by the political murder of a European, uamed Mr. O ay, by a lana- 
tical Bengali youth a few days belore, and by the oâ : er made by the 
Governor, Lord Lytton, to Mr. C. R. Das to form the Ministry in 
Bengal. Both these were made the subject ot a huge outcry agamsc 
the advent of the Swarajists, and to coasoiidate the Eu: opean 
Community against the trend of extremist podtics in índia. A 
resoiution moved by Mr. Thorne taking exception to the Asso- 
ciation*s condemnation of Lord Lytton's poiicy re the Swarajists 
was the occasion of a hcated debate which finally resultcd in Mr, 
Thorne^ mdtion being defeated by a large majority. 

The PresidenFs Àddress 

The Presidcnt Mr. Carr made a lengthy political speech, in 
the course of which, aí ter refering to the annual repoit and hnances 
of the Association, he said as folio ws :— 

“The work of the Association has incre^sed very considciably 
and threatens further increase, demanding extra staíf, althougii 
the Association is extremely fortunate in the loyal and cfficient 
Service it is receiving from iis permanent síafi. 

The year 1922-23 has been one which, i fchink, has undoubtedly 
strengthened the position of the Association. Its effcctive member- 
ship, in spite of reductions, has increased and the many questíoiu 
it has handled ha ve contributed to consolidaling o ar position. 

Members have been kept advised by the Quarterly Revirw 
of our various activities, but 1 will reíer to one or two oí the 
questions which have occupied most time. 

I think the community may ccngratulate xtself on the placing 
of the Criminal Procedure Code {Ameiidment) Bill on the Statute 
Book, and also on the success that attended their action with regard 
to the Rent Act in Calcutta. As a result of a resoiution moved by 
Captain Armitage at the last Annual General Meeting, the question. 
of justice in the Presidency courts was investigatcd, and direet 
representations were made to H, E. the Governor of Bengal wi h 
regard tQ the appointment of a new Presidency Magistrato íox 
Calcutá. 
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lhe appointment oí an experienced officer to this post was 
cause for satisfaction, and we are glad to know that in accordance 
with the case put up to H. E. the Viceroy on the subject of delay 
in the Courts of Justice in Índia, a Government Committee has been 
appointed to review the position. (Applause). 

The question of social differences in the European community 
is one which is cominually being voiced in the Association, and, 
during the year, we approached H. E. the Viceroy for the removaí 
of what appeared to us to be unwarranted restrictions against one 
section of the community regarding their relationship with the 
Government. 

We were fortuna te in meeting with a very sympathetic recep- 
tion, and the restrictions were removed, which we hope will pave 
the way to breaking down all unnatural barriers between Europeans 
in this country. 

As a consequence of an informal meeting of branch delegates in 
1922, an important Coníerence of the branches was held in Calcutta 
in December last,* wlien a frank interchange of views has enabled 
all of us àt the meeting better to understand the problems engaging 
the attention of the different parts of the country. All present were 
unanimous as to the necessity for this All-Índia organisation. 

The Association must, however, be strengthened, both by 
members and by money, and a scheme for the development of the 
Association is now engaging the earnest attention of the Council, 
and we hope to place it beíore the public shortly. 

POLITICAL AcTION. 

lt has been said in some quarters that the Association is taking 
too much interest in polítics, but 1 think if these critics will consider 
how closely our schools, our hospitais, our churches—in factour 
whole social life—have been connected with the Government in the 
past, they will recognise that if the Association is to perlonn its 
duty to the community satisfactorily in these directions in future, 
the prime necessity is to make íor itself a position whence it cau 
wield its full poli tical inüuence. 

The advent of the Association into the field of politics, although 
primarily to safeguard the European community, does notimply 
any attempt to maintain the status quo ; it does not mean the 
activity of any conservative or reactionary party,; it does not mean 
that Europeans are moving simply and soiely to guard their own 
interests. The adoption of a poiitical career by the Association is 
fofr the purpose of maintaining in the legisiatures and general corpo* 
rate life of the citizens of this country a homogeneous element 
whose influence will always be directed to the maintehance of sound 
government, which is essential to all who havc any stake in the 
greàt Indian Empire. 


* See befqxQ for tbis Conference, p, P03, 
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As representatives of tlie Nation that has made possible the 
ideal of an United índia stretching írom Assam to Sind and írom 
Madras to the Himalayan frontiers, and has laid the íoundations 
by the devoted Service of its sons through several generations, we 
have inherited the privilege of a íull share in the government of 
this country. Moreover, our existence in índia throws on us the 
duty, not only of maintaining and furthering the aims of our 
predecessors, but also of placing our Services and influence at the 
disposal of the Indian Government for the maintenance of LAW and 
ORDER, and in company with our Indian feliow subjects of trying to 
overcome the dangers which must attend the present rapid progress 
of índia towards self-government— and whatever any most modera te 
Swarajist may say, rapid it is, when judged in the light of history, 
Looking at the present position throughout the country, can anyone 
question the urgent necessity for us ali to accept our poli tical 
liabilities and éxert our whole influence in the interests of stable 
government ? (Hear, hear.) * 

Organisation Nekded. • 

And let no one think of that influence as negltgible because oí 
our number; if anyone dóeá, be sure of one thing, it is not our 
Indian feliow citizens, be they with us or against us. To exercise 
that influence, however, there is one thing necessary and that is 
ORGANISATION. * 

Look at the place the extreme Swarajists and non-co-operators 
have secured for themselves by just this one all important thing : 
organisation ; few believe they represent the country; few believe 
they represent any relatively large secíion of the country where 
their aims are understood, yet organisation has allowed them to 
bring about a position in the Provincial and Indian legislatures 
which is threatening to wreck the orderly development of represent- 
ative government* 

When I emphasise the necessity for organisation, I am probably 
speaking to the already converted, but i hope my remarks may 
reach a wider audience and perhaps awaken some response in our 
community which indeed requires to be aiert to*day, ii the signs of 
the times are in any way reliable. 

In 1917 when a Secretary of State and a Governor-General> 
taking advantage ot the preoccupation of ihe Empire in the Great 
War, stumped the country with a scheme oí Government prepared 
by theorists ignorant of the greatest factor they were dealing with 
—local conditions—they were told by those oí their own country* 
tnen who knew and loved the country they were spending the chief 
part of their liVes in, that the scheme was impracticable and íraught 
with üanger. 

Our Indian ftiends were geneíally doubíiul of its utility, and 
the oppojjents of British admiaistratioq were in no way pacifiec} 
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by it. To-day it is clear to all that the Reform Government is in 
danger, ceasing to íunction because a section oí the country is trying 
to wreck it, and hopes that the exercise of its political power, baeked 
by non-co-operation, and threats of boycott, and civil disobeditnce, 
will force the Imperial Government to make greater conccssions. 

No Fear From British Labour 

This hope is stronger because the Government has been taken 
over by the Labour Party, whose Socialistic leanings are expeeted 
to be manifested in an immediate surrender .to agifcation because 
the agitators adopt Socialistic catchwords. I, for one, do 
not beiieve that Lhe Swaraj party have corrcctly gauged 
the new Governmeat in this respect, for no section oi our 
race has yielded to “frightfulness" while the Labour party are abJe 
to estimate the genuineness of the cry m Índia ior democracy as weü 
as anyone else. 

So far as this Association's attiLude is concemed, our course 
appears clear. We must aboslutely refuse to consider any advance 
towards sçlLgovemment unta the compietion of the io years which 
was the first of a number of periods supuiated in the Act as being 
necessary to permit a relia bie conclusion to ba drawn as to the 
success of the advancing stages of the expriment m self-government, 
(Hear, hear). 

This ctause we aíways considered a vital part of the experiment, 
and its importance has been emphasised by the íact that it is^only 
alter three years have eiapsed since the mtroduction of the Kcformed 
Governmeni that we are Deginning even to get a giimpse as to how 
the Keforms may work. 

The European Threat 

Should any Government in Westminsler move in advance of 
this condition in the Act, it wouid break fakh with those Europeans 
and lndians who suüoidinated tbeir own opuuons and ioyally co- 
operated to give efíect to Lhe experiment, aud it is aimost incon- 
ceivable, in spite of various rumours, that any responsibie Govern¬ 
ment could seriously contemplate such a step. 

Should the almost inconceivable happea, then the Government 
responsibie wouid surely reap the haxvest of its action, sooner or 
later, in the contemptuous lack of confidence of aü parties in this 
country, and so far as our community is concerned, such action 
could only leave us free to reconsider our position and to utúise any 
means in our power to iook after ourselves. 

The panic at Home during the past few weeks, caused by the 
advent oi the Labour party to power—a panic cbiidish in the speed 
with which it has subsided, has not been without its reflex out here, 
and without wishing to assault you with my views on the subject, 
I wouid suggest that we need teei no alarm. 

We shouM continue to watch closely all moves oí the preseat 
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and any other Government at Westminster and Delhi, but t believe 
we will do better to judge the Labour party by its actions in office, 
thàn by the times of wild views expressed by members of tbe party 
during their period of irresponsibility. 

INDIA OUTSIDE PARTY PoLIXICS 

The Labour party are as patriotic as any other party, and there 
is no rcason to suspect that in their effort to be just to other peopíes, 
they will be less than true to their own. Moreover. «n view of thelack 
of understanding of local conditions among those iu authority, from 
which the Labour party itself has c^aimed to sufíer so long in the 
past, 1 am sanguine that now it is in power, it will not fail to give 
that full consideration to the men on the spot which other parties 
ha ve not always accorded; 

It should not be too much to hope that índia may be left out- 
side party politics, and that under the wise guidance of H. E. Lord 
Reading we should enjoy continuity of policy from Home, which is 
essential to the maintenance of stable government in índia. 
(Applause.) 

I appeal to all thn S e eligible throughout this land to rally to the 
ranks of the Association of Europeans animated by friendly feelings 
fof índia, and sympathetic towards her desire for self-government, 
is the best Service we can ofíer the land of our soionrn, and the 
surest guarantee we can invoke for that orderly deveiopmeut of 
índia which is essential to the welfare, not only of ourselves, but of 
all our fellow citizens. 

I appeal particularly to those in our large clties, where the 
orderly conditions due to the preaence of military, police and public 
opinion are apt to hide the necessity for combiaration, which our 
countrymen and women in the mofussii know from every day 
experience to be vital. 

Let us picture ourselves in the position of those in isolated tea 
district9, zemindaries, mines and works, where the Europeans in 
the vicinty number but a score or less. Imagine the conditions 
which obtain when the Government becomes inefíicient or wben 
racial feeling rises. If imagination fails, lefc us ask some of our 
moffusil friends, and when the answet is given, I coianot believe that 
any European, whatever his condition, will refuse to stand by the 
Association whose broad purpose, with all the activities it entails, 
is the unity of Europeans in índia. (Applause,) 

Europeans Must Take a Hand in Poutics 

Mr. Harrv Hobbs, seconding the motion, for adoption of 
the reports and accounts, said that he had in the. past 
subjected the European Association to a little mild cnticism, 
but that evening he was afraid he would have to stand before them 
in a new role. Mr. Carr had said that the European Association had 
toorganise and make the Government listen to them, But if they did 
not speak bow could the Government hear thetn ? He had likened 
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the European Associatioa to the motor car of wbich tbey had read 
and which without petrol or oii had run for 40 miles on its reputa* 
tion. The European Association had run for 40 years on the Ilbert 
Bill and it had run down-hilL (Laughter.) But the time had now 
come when the European must take a definite hand in poHtics. He 
had received many letters from people wondering what was to come 
of the present political situation. It was a very alarming or at least 
a very grave position. They all wanted to live in peace and 
quietness, and he thought they could claim that very few Europeans 
in that country had any animosity towards the Indian. (Applause.) 
The feeling that was said to exist was a manufactured article by a 
numbcr of Indian poHticians who tried to make capital out of it. 

Sáhib’s Prestigb. 

Perhaps one might say that never in the history of the British 
in índia had the prestige of the Government been so low as it had 
been in the years 1921-22-23. He thought also that one might claim 
that never had the prsetige of the saHIB stood higher. There could 
be no doubt that the sahib treated his Indian workmen more farily 
than any other class. Let them note the number of strikes recently 
on the Bombay side as compared with the Calcutta side. This was, 
he felt sure, owing to the more sympathetic manner in which the 
European treated his workermen. 

Dealing with the present position Mr. Hobbs said there was, 
in his opinion, a great deal of mental malingering going on in the 
administration of índia. But Reforms or no Reforms law and 
order must be preserved. Crime had to be crushed. It had be n 
said that the Swaraj Party was a barri er between them and the 
extremists. He would rather say that they were a very inflam- 
mable screen. If they judged them by what they said or what 
they had heard the Swaraj Party was a very grave danger. It 
was said also that the ieason why they (the Swarajists) supported 
their own movement was that they were afraid of their fellows. 

He thought there was a good deal of truth in that. One had to 
realise that if onè started violence one was always liable to suffer 
most from it oneself. He had been in Johannesburg when a strike 
was on. In one particular instance everything had been arranged 
with the workmen when suddenly the extremists rushed in, and 
turned a peaceful strike into bloody revolution in which about 600 
people had been killed, and all the advantages which the men had 
expected disappeared. 

What had happened in South África could happen in índia, and 
it was up to them as Europeans to be organised. 

Appeal to all. 

Take Mr. C, R. Das and the death of Mr. Day. Had *Mr. Das 
expressed any regret for this horrible crime ? The Indian claimed to 
be th® soul of politeness and the essence of çourtesy, but Mr, Das, as 
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the head of his party, bad not expressei a word of regret at the 
murdet of one who bad been tbe friend of all Indian9 wbom he bad 
known. 

Another poiut with regard to tbe Europeaa Association was 
that they as an Associatiou had raised subscriptions for the Indians 
wbo had assisted in the arreat of the murder. By a curims 
mischance, however, no reference bad beea made to Mr. Ogg wbo 
had tackled the fugitive— and that when he knew that his life was in 
the fugitive's hands. He thought tbey ought to have expressed 
tbeir appreciation of Mr. Ogg's ac tio n as weli as that of Mr. Smith, 

Continuiug, Mr. Hobbs said he was there that night because he 
felt the need of a strong Europeaa Association, and be felt sure that 
the Indians looked forward to that just as much as the Europeans # 

He therefore appe^ed to all to joia tbe Association. He bad 
been unsparing ia bis criticism of aU sorts of matters in that city, 
particu atly of what be might terna financial corruptioa. Bat he 
believed tbe more plain talk tbey had the better. If they were 
always to have a peaceful meeting no b^dy would come to the next 
one. (Laughter). 

The Report and aççounts were then unenimou$ly adepted 


Mr. Thorne on his Resolution. 

Mr. Thorae then moved the following retolution 

u That tbe meeting expresses disapproval of the policy of tbe 
Council of the Association as outlined in the communique issued by 
tbe Association regarding His Excellency the Governor of Beng^Ts 
invitation to Mr. C. R. Das to form a ministry/’ 

No Vote of Censure * 

Supporting bis resolution Mr. Thorne said be would like at the 
outset to make it perfectly clear that the motion wbicb stood in his 
ri am * was not in any sense intended to be a vote of censure on tbeir 
Council. His attitude towards the Council was like a punter who 
had seen his favourite horse run ofE the track altogether. 

In order that they might fuliy appreciate his point—and he was 
rather nervous about it and feared that he would draw upon himself 
the very able sbafts of wit from Mr. Jones and Mr. Langford 
James—he wanted to carry them back for a little. When the 
Reforms were first mooted the Association had protested against 
them with all the power at their command. It was, he admitfced, 
n ot very much power; it had been described as a kind of quiescent 
watchfulnes. Nevertbeless, they had protested as hard as they 

Sl 
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ccmld against those Reforma. But when they became an accom- 
plished fact thev then decided to give tbem (the Reforms) their 
whole unqualified support. He submitted that tbey were bound by 
what tbey bad done on that occasion. 

Continuing, Mr Thorne said that their Council had decided tbat 
it must do something. They tbought that the position was a little 
dangerous and so they had proceeded to issue that communique 
whicb they had before th em, 

The communique was as follows : * 

«* In view of the fact tbat the policy of tbe European Association 
includes support for tbose lndians wbo are working constructively 
íor the good of tndia, tbe intimation tbat His Excelleocy the 
Governor of Benga^ had been in communication with the leader of 
the party whicb is pledeed to destroy the present form oflGovem-^. 
ment, with the object of ofíering bim a position as Minister, calledT 
for tbe earnest attention of the Council. 

** In some quarters tbe move bas been construed merely as an 
nstufce political trick to place Mr. C. R Das in a false position with 
his tol owers ; in others, it was understood to be an bonest effort to 
secure a “change of hear ” in the Swarajist party, and in others 
again as a weakening in the atbtude of Government towards 
agitators who claim as their friends political prsone*-s of unquestion- 
ably criminal intention lt is the latter view which is chiefly 
calculated to have a disheartening effect on those who have stood 
by the constitution since the Reformed Government was in- 
stituted. 

“ After careful consideration tbe Council are statisfied that the 
explanation of the incident is to be found in an earnest desire to 
bring bome alike to the electors and the elected a sense of the 
responsibility tbat attacbes to tbem at the polis, as well as in a 
desire to avoid tbe criticism of insincerity ba 9 ed upon the charge tbat 
tbe party whicb had apparently won the confidence of the electorate 
Was being ignored. 

'‘With tbe spirit of such a policy the Council of the Association 
is naturally in entire sympathy, but tbe Council does feel most 
strongly tbat it is essential tbat any person invited to take a respon- 
sible postin the working of tbe experiment of Reforms sbould avow 
bis intention of giving that experiment bis loyat support and frora 
tbis point of view it is impossible to j ustify tbe o£br made to Mr. 
C. R. Das. 

“Tbe Council of tbe Associatiòn believes, however, that tbe policy 
accountable for tbe incident in no way threatens the interests of all 
tbose wbo are working constructively for the good of índia.” 

* Thm is the communique which was broad-caated by the Council of iftoiÉj 
Europçan Association both in índia and England on bord Lyttçn oífering tte 
formatíon of the Mimstry to Mr. Pas, , 
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The proper attitude to Home Rulers. 

Mr. Thome said that just as the President had asked them not 
to be alarmed by the íact oi the Labour Party coming into power, he 
would ask them to allow the lndian Home rulers the similar attitude 
which they allowed to their Labour Government at Home. The Home 
Kule^party in Índia, commonly known as the Swaraj party of Bengal, 
was controlled and led by Mr. C. R. Das. Aitei the last general 
election had taken place, Mr. Das who was not then a member oi the 
Council, decided at a meeting to form a Coaliuon Government of 
certain Independents, Nationalists and Swarajists, the totai combma- 
tion was at a minimum 71. In other words the party led by Mr. Das 
was then in an actual majority in the-Council. 

Governor's Offer to Mr. Das. 

Referring to the invitation accorded to Mr. Das by His Excel- 
lency’s amazing statesmanlike qualities when he knew that every 
Hindu constituency in Bengal was opon to Mr. Das at any time, ii he 
cared to accept it. Mr. Das had two nomination papers duly signed 
bèfore he went to Cocanada and his party was urging on him ah the 
while to accept the nomination and to stand for the Council. Therc- 
fore His Exceilency did a statesmanlike act by invitíng him as the 
head of the majority party to come in and iorm the Government. 
That took place on the nth December. On the i6th December, the 
1 Statesman' carne out with a virulent attack upon His Exceilency 
and made some amazing statements» 

Reply to " StatesmanV' AMack» 

After readiíig õut the extracts from the ' Statesinàíi 1 * the speaker 
remarked that inaccuracies of that description were unparalleled ia 
the history of a first class journal. The speaker said that because 
the 4 ütatesman* inade such observations and said so and so lho 
Council of the Associa tion thought it must be so. They decided that 
they must do something and proceeded to issue the Commumque on 
the 21 st. The speaker objected to the procedure and wanted to dis¬ 
socia te himself from the views expressed in the communique. They 
would find that in inviting Mr. Das His Exceilency was adopting the 
only constitutionai procedure that was possible íor any Constitution- 
al Government in any part of the world where they had a Consutu- 
tional Government. Jtiere the speaker referred to wbat His Excel- 
leney Sir Frank Sly did at the Central Provinces in inviting the 
Swarajist leader Dr. Moonji, who had amajority in that Council there, 
to come and accept the post of Minister. 

in conclusion Mr. lhorne asked the members to act as a jury 
would do with perfect impartiality, and* decide whether His Excel* 
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lency acted in the only constitutional manner possible or not. He 
did not mean any vote oí censure on the Council. What he wanted 
to say was that the Association had run ofí slightly its track 
and it was their duty to bring it back and steer it m the right 
line. 

A lady member formally seconded the resolution. 


The Opposition. 


Mr. Viller # 1 Reply. 

Mr. E. Villiers, the Vice-President of the Association, speaking 
against the motion said that they must not judge the issue as one 
merely arising between His Excellency Lord Lytton and Mr. C. R. 
Das. It had a much wider issup. The issue was an issue between the 
Constitutional Govt. and those whom Mr. Thorne euphemistical- 
ly called Home Rulers. It was a negation of all Rule whether at home 
or abroad. It affected not merely Bengal, not merely the Centrai 
Provinces, but it afíected the Central Government as it existed in 
Delhi and Simla, nay, the entire Indian Empire. That was why he 
would ask them not to be led away by verbal casuistry but to act as 
a jury and give their impartial verdict. 

Atrer dwelling at length on the eviJs of a Diarchical system of 
G< ve nment and companng it wiba the broad English Constituuon 
at H< me, Mr. Vuiiers said that here in Índia the avowed creed of the 
Swaraj party was to wreck and only to wreck. Ihey were out to 
destrov and not to create. lnvitation to Mr. Das by His Excel.ency 
the Governor, continued the speaker, had given an enormous 
cohesion to a loosc-leaf party and made thou&ands of others to go 
over to the enemy*s camp. ThaL was the net result ot the invitation 
whether that was intended or not. 

Mr. Langford James 

Mr. Lan ford James also in opposing the motion said 
that they wexe emirely in sympatby with the idea that 
was in His Excellency ’s mind but thought he was wrong in 
s^nrimg for Mr. Das. He did not believe that even in the 
House of Commons if a party came thcie with a majoiity whose 
o* jec* was to smash the Hpuse of Commons or to dethrone the 
Ki g ir was right to invi e the leader of that party and ask Mm to 
take the reigns of the Government. So in his opmion the simiie of 
English constltution was a íaise simüe in Bengal, 

The MA BAP Govt. in índia 

jrhpáy xsnvt re&Jise that never ím the past hietory of India 
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had they heard anything except what they called in the language 
of the country a ma bap Government. They had never heard of 
àny Government approaching the Democratic Government in índia 
and in Bengal. It was ridiculous to call the present Council as the 
representative ot the democratic wishes of the people. Just as the 
peopie of Bengal had not been accustomed to anything in the nature 
of the Democratic Government, so, on the other hand, they had been 
accustomed to the worshipping of a personality. They might be 
right or they might be wrong; they worship Gandhi, they pay the 
same tribute to Mr. Das. Mr. Das was not looked upon as the ieader 
of a political party, to wit, the Swaraj party, he was not looked 
upon as the Ieader of any political party. He was looked upon 
as Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, Bar-a c-law. Therefore when the 
Governor sent for Mr. Das he was allowing the uneducated people 
of the country to think that he had been sending ior the uncrowned 
King of Bengal to hand over the Government to him. That in his 
conception was extraordinary and dangerous thing to do. He did 
not think that in constitutional Eugland any such act would be 
wise and he thought that in índia in the present State oMux it was 
simply deplorable. Those werc the views, he said, of the Council of 
the Association. 

Withdrawàl of Resolution Urged 

Mr. Ross then suggested that the mover of the resolution shottld 
withdraw it, as, if the resolution was passed, that would give the 
Press and the public, specially the Swaraj party, an opportunity to 
make capital out of it. 


The Mover in Reply 

Mr. Thorne in replying to the debate remarked that he failed to 
uuderstand how Mr. Vuiiers couid say that the Home Kuiers were 
ou<. to destroy and not to create. Why were they going to destioy ? 
Were they going to destroy themselves ? it was simple to say that 
they were out to destroy, to burn, to loot. Why were they going to 
burn and to loot ? Were they going to burn and loot themselvco ? 
Were they going 10 destroy theii country ? it existed only in the 
imaginauon ot a few peopie. With regard to Mr. Langiord james^ 
observation the speaker sa^d that he was entirdy in aisagreemeat 
with his readmg ot constitutional histoiy. if the electors sent a party 
which stood toi the abohtion of Kingship or for the abolition of 
any sort ot government, he thought that they were representmg the 
voice> of the people, and His Majesty, as a constitutional King, couid 
not constitutionaiiy do without thera. 

Continuing the speaker saíd that he did not like to withdraw 
the resolution because, if it wa§ put to the vote, he would know that 
tbe« wer? ac Icast certain iaçmbc rr who were witb him to «ncQura|e 
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him and a time would come wben thís Association would move 
forward with Mr. Das who was to-day an Extremist but to-morrow 
he might be a Moderate, just as Sir Surendranath Banerjea who 
is years ago was an extremist and to-day he was a Moderate. 
So to-morrow Mr. Das would be a Moderate and they would be 
clinging on to him. 

The matter was then put to the vote and lost, only five 
members voting for the resolution. 
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The Statesman*s Leader 

TIip is the Learltng AtIÍcI** app*ftfí*d Jr» THE 

STATESMAN of tlie 16tH Doromher 1923, to th«» Lytton— 
Das inferview. referred to in Mr Thorne^s sp^ech on page 323 

,4 The aetion taken by Lord Lvttnn in inviting Mr O. R Das to undertake 
reaponaibility for tbe Tranaferred DppaTtment8, or, in otheT wnrda,to nominate 
alt tbe Ministera, may weli prove the deatb-blow of the Oonetitnlional narfcy, for 
it appears to abow tbat tbe reward of loyalfcy ia tn be set aaide in favotr of an 
avowed enemy of Brifcish adminÍ8tration, Lord Lytton # a motives may bave been 
excellent, He may bave wiahed to prove tbat he ia abeve petty reaentments and 
ia as Teady tofturn tbe otber obeek to Mr. 0 R. Daa aa to Sir Aantnab Mookerjce.* 
Possibly be was atsn anxíoua to demon8trate that he ía above oarty and tbat 
bence it is bia duty not merely to accept tbe autuai reeulta of tbe eleotiona but to 
interpret them in apch a way aa to reveal the real veTdiot of tbe peonle. It may 
be urged, however, tbat tbe busine.fi* of a Qovernor is not to diaplay an amiabta 
diapoaition òr a Quixotic liberality. but aimnly to eovem ; and tn gnvem means 
oarrying out tbe Dolioy which haa been entruated to bia obaTge, and whieh iá the 
promotion of oTdered pnlitical progress by the stagea pTeaoribed in tbe Govern¬ 
ment of índia Act, Hia actinna raust be in aecord witb tbe nroviaiona of tbat 
measnre, and abould be ínapired by a respect for oonstitntional uaage and by a 
conaideration of what Í8 reasonable and of wbat ia due to otheT8. Tn wbat way 
can tbe extraoTdinary invitatinn given to Mr. O, R. Daa be reooneiled wHh a*y 
of these cTiteria ? Tbe Govemraent of ÍDdia Act laya down tbat a MiniflteT 
ahonld be ohoaen from araong tbe eleoted membera of a Legialative Oouneil, and a 
paramount factor in Mr aeleotion raufit be tbat be can coramand a maWity of 
vote*, lf, th^refoTe, Mr. O R. Daa weTe a m^raber of tbe Bengai ^ouopíJ, and if 
he were at tbe head of a party fnrming a raaieTity in the Onuneil it nrrgh* be 
right tbat be ahonld be invited to acoept tbe nost of Miniat^r or even, if h* bad a 
strong Maboraedan following, to beeome tbe h^ad of a Oabmet Bnt tbeae con. 
ditions are not fulfilled. Mr. 0; R. Das is not a m*mber of tbe Rengal Council, 
and if His Excellency wished to appoint a Swarapst Premier be ongbt to bave 
searcbed fdr a auitable nominee in the Council, not outeide. A more aeriona 
dftfeot, howeveT, ia tbat those membeTa who are reputed to be followers of Mr. C. 
R. Daa bave not a maiority in tbe Legialative Council. Their nnmber ia at most 
about 60 in an aaaerably wbich includes 140 membera. Araong the 60 or 62 
adherents attribnted to Mr. Daa aTe aeveral candidates wbo deacribed tbemaelves 
aa Tndependents and otbers who bore no labei It is known tbat many Maho- 
raedans called themselves SwaíajiafcB ra^Telv in order to diatinguiab tberoaelveB 
from otber Mabomedana and witbout tbe sligbteat iptention of anbsoTibing to tbe 
Bwaraiiat creed. Regarded, therefore, from a Constitutinnal atandpoint Mr, O. R. 
Daa ia only a Bengali politieian, tbe leader of a minority in tbe Bengal Conncil. 
On the contraTy, Mr. P. C. Mitter and Nawab Ali Cbowdbnry, tbe Iate Miniaters, 
are in the Bengal Council and can unqueetinnably count unon a maiority of 
voteB. Tt ia difficnlt even to oonject-nre why in theae ciTcnmBtances Lotc Lytton 
decided to set aaide bis old colleagues and to offer the Premierebip to an nntried 
politieian wbo leads a minority. A poBBible bypotheeis ia tbat LoTd Lytton haa 

* Tbifi ia a reference to tbe gTeat Bducational controveray of the year 
between Lord Lytton, wbo wanted to offieialifie tbe Calcutta TJniversity, and 
Sir Aabutoab Mukheriee, tbe redoubtable Vice-Oh an nellor and Champion of the 
TTniveraity, wbi^h ended in Sir Afihutoeh triumpbantly exposing the meanpesa of 
Lord Lytton*s Eduoational policy, 
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eoneeived the fallaelona Idea that, in reckoning the balance o! pattlee, he ehotild 
iffnore the offielala who sit in the Obamber and alao tbe repreaentativca of the 
Knronean oommnnity. Thia doctrine finda no eanotlon in the Government of 
Índia Act, and ie obviousiy dangetona and nnaound. The eomposition of the 
Legielative Conneil íb an artificial arrangement for the just rcpreeentatlon of all 
Oommnnitiea and inteTeata, and ia baaed on a recognition of the obvions faet 
that a mere count of heade would amonnt to miarepreaentation. Thia compro- 
miae atanda as a whole i it cannot be taken to pieoeB and treated in parta. 
Bvery vote ia aa good aa another, and a majority ia a majority, howaver it may 
be éomposed. It may be added tbat a minority ia a minority, even thongh 
made no of aooatate Gandhiitea. Thia being ao, the plain fact remaina that 
Lnrd Lvtton hae invited a politician who ia diequalified, and who haa only a 
minority in the Oouneil, to take charge not of one Miniatry but of all Minlatriea. 
8uoh a defiauce of Oonatitutional naage and of common aenae, to aay nothing 
of common fairneaa, if it can be juatifled at all, can be vindioated only on the 
BTonnd that the polioy of the leader and party thna aingied out for exceptional 
favonr ia 8nperior to that of the Oonatitationaliata and of the Mahomedana, or 
that the ahilitiea and pnblto Services of Mr. O. B. Das and hia oolleagneB eicel 
thoae of th» Oonatitutional and Mahomadan leadera. Theae propoaitions need 
nnlv ba atated to be rejected. The avowed policy of Mr O B. Das ia to bring 
the buaiueaa of the Bengal Legialattve Oouneil to adeadlock. It waa on the 
atreneth of thia exWlaratine programme that Swarajist viotonea were won. li 
Mr O B Dae adheres to hia aima and objeet8, Hia Excellency ia presumably 
wiliiutr to aee hia Ministera pu* forward propoaala calenlated to deatroy hia 
administration On the contrary, if Mr. Dae ia prepared to abandon hia CTeed, 
he hae won hia electoral suoceaaea by false pretences and ahonld again aubmit 
hia follnwera to the verdict of the constituenoiea. Aa for the pnblic aervioea of 
Mr C B Daa and hia associates, theit reoord is to be fonnd in the ainiatet 
atnry of the crimea and folüea of the non-co-operation movement, tbe moBt 
diaaatroua agitation which over brought miaery to wretched dupee. It ie in 
favonr of anoh men that tbe faithfol suoportere of tbe Oonatitution have been 
rejected, and he who rnns can read the leaaon.” 
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The Eu ropean Association 

CAZCUTTA, 15TH DEGEMBEB 1923. 

A* a dinnet given by the European Associa^ou to H. E. 
tbe Vicerov nn the 15tK December, just af^er the annual 
meeting of the Association given on p. 303. some weighty 
political speeches ware mnde -mdioing p-dicy of the 
Government of índia and of .the European Comninity iti the 
face of the outburst of nationalist sentimant in Ind^a. 

His Excelleucy the Vicerov with Lady Reading and party came 
dowu to Calcutta on the I5th D3cemb a r morning and in the eveuing 
they were the guests of the European Association at the dinner 
given in the Palais de Danse in the Calcutta Exhibition grounds, 

Mr. H. W. Catr 

Proposing the toast of “The Viceroy and Governor-General”, 
Mr, Carr, the President, in the course of his speech said :— 

The presence of the Head of the Administration in our midst 
during the cold weather is almost regarded as one of our natural 
rights, The effect of even this small degree of touch between the Gov¬ 
ernment of índia and the greatest centre of British residents in this 
countrv is to assist the solution of those ever-changing problems of 
non-ofScial life, which we know have His Excellency s sympathetic 
attention — attention we have received tangible proof of on several 
occasions. 

The Political World 

When I spoke at last year*s dinner, I marked the fact that the 
non-official communitv were being driven to take part in political 
activities in order that British influence might not be wanting in the 
CouncUs of the country, and that the Association was preparing ^ to 
take its partia the poUtical wor'd. The first work in this direction 
lies in awakening members of the cotnmunity on their political res- 
ponsibilities, and on this score alone, we feel that His Excellency^ 
interest is of real value, for it is giving encourageraent to the workers 
wh o are striving to make the Association a centre of European in* 
fluence governed by practical goodwiil to índia* 

Not the least of the difficulties with which the Association has 
to contend arises frotn ignorant and sneering cnticism. For the 
forraer there is no justifica tion, as the Association keeps its members 
well poated with its activiticsj and this informatipn is masç çasilçr 

21(a) 
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available for the general public. The latter is entirelv susceptible 
to the wmd of poputerity, and would be of no account bnt that it 
waters the seed of destructive criticism. 

Criticism of the right kind the Assciation needs. and I have yet 
to meet the official in the Central Administration or Branches who 
objects to it. or wh o is not ready to step aside when, in the optnion 
of the membership, the affairs of the Association would be more 
adequately cared for in the hands of others. 

Some organisation through which non-offícial Europeans mav 
express themselves is essential in the present dav, and T would ask 
critics to t.rv and iraorove the Association by their art instead of 
tryipg to nullify its influence, 

POLTTICAL EXPRESSIOlí 

During the year signs have not been wanting that the European 
non-of&ral, who is in no way enamoured with politics, is prepared to 
play his part and *o facilitate steps in th is direction. The Association 
has spent a lot of time in preparing more efficient elentoral rolls. 
The rules governing the nomination of candidates for the legislatures 
are now engaging attention and at the right time we hope to secure 
amendments wh>ch will do away with some of the present residen- 
tial and other qualifications which are unsuited to conditions of life 
in Iodia. 

Our efforts to impress on the eligible public the need for sup- 
porting an organisation capable of expressing dtself politically 
have been tremendously assisted during the past íew weeks by the 
election to the Assembly and Councils of individuais, who whatever 
their action in future may be, are up to date avowed enemies of 
Gcvemment. His Hxcellency*s remarks the other day at the Chel- 
msford Club, when he issued a solemn warning to those who are out 
to frustra te Government, gave us the liveliest satisfaction, for taken 
with his action during his time in índia, they give a clear lead to the 
whole Administration. That is a lead which we have a right to 
expect from Government, but to the non-official mind, it has been 
lamentably wanting on many occasions in many Provinces of late 
years. 

Imperial Responsibilities. 

With large numbers of individuais definitelv setting out to wreck 
the Government of the country after having gained a position whence 
they could constítutionally help to guide it, it is not to he expected 
that non-ofíiciat Europeans will remain deaf to the call of what are 
in reality their Imperial responsibilities. For 40 years the European 
Association maintained its existence in order to guard Europeans 
against the occasional attacks of hostile elements, and with a British 
Government it was possible with ;varying degreçs of succeag to 
fulfil its role, ■ • • 
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With these hostile parties, however, in a position of power, the 
situation is radically cdanged, íor tde occasional raid on ide Britisd 
conneccion has deyeloped into a definite chadenge wdicd tde non- 
officiaL community cannot aiiord to ignore, lí Britisd residents in 
tdis couatry relram írom organising at tde present time we sdall not 
only iail to exercise our f uii poiiticai rigdts on bedalf oí tde Empire, 
but we wili be neglectmg our own mterests and wiil be deserting 
tdose loyai indians wdo are taking the unpopular course of working 
bard to give tne experiment of tde Reforms tde greatest possiblc 
chance oi success. 

The Services 

Tde members oí tde Asaociation are also grateful to His 
Exceiiency íor causmg an inquiry to be made into the conditions oí 
European Service uncier Government in tdis country. Tde question, 
aitdougd oí secondary interest to dweiiers in our big towns, is oi 
practical interest to every member in tde moiussil. Tdere Govern¬ 
ment aervants carry so mucd responsibüity tdat any lapse írom tde 
higd standard oí tde Administration on tde part of an individual 
has rapid and wideapread efíect on large popuiations. 

Con^equently xt i 5 vital tdat experiments witd unproved 
material sdould be of a restricted nature- We trust tdat His Excei¬ 
iency wiil utilise dis great inüuence to prevent tde experiment of 
Indianising tde Service 3 developing into a gamble, wdicd tdis 
Association feeJs would certainly be tde case were any special 
pleadmg allowed to speed up tne pace towards seif-Government 
stipuiaied in tde present xo-year penod of trial. 

Tde suspieion tdat tdis decade might be shortened has been 
with us oft and on since tde report on tde Reiorms was issued, and 
lmuát say tdat tde terms of tde Royal Commissions' questiojsnaire 
dave donenotding to ailay it. Our íear on tdis point is not dietated 
by dislxke oi tde Keiorms—tdese dave been accepted with ou t any 
otder reservation tdan that wdicd the Act ítseií contains, and too 
many members oí our coauuunity dave spent tdeir time and energy 
in assistmg tdem to permit sucd an interpreta tion oí our attitude. 

We íeei very strongiy, dowever, tdat tde magnificent edifice 
under erecuon in Índia by members oi our own community working 
in conjunction witd indians oí similar aspirations is too íar irorn 
compieuon, and das too great a íuture to jeopardise its permanency 
by any undue daste in tde bmlding, 

Racialism & Certificaxion Good t 

May 1 add one íurtber remark before ieaving tdis subject ? 
JSotbmg tdis Association is» doing or proposes to dois ir* any way dic* 
tated by íacial considerations. We wisd to live on tde ínendliest 
terms witd our Indian íeilow subjects, and we are srnxply working 
tdat Índia sdall be govemea on tde most ef&cient principies we 
know, those wíuch bave brougdt tde Britisd Empire to its present 
yosition, 
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Fuither, we are convinced that the firm and consistent attitude - 
adopttd by Your Excellency and by the executive heads oí your 
Adruinistiaüon, even to the extern of the use oí the powers oí certi- i 
fication —have served and will becter serve the interests of índia and I 
make more true friends oi the Empire than continuous concessions to 
umeasoning agitation have ever done. 

We even nave some hupe that such a course will lead to the con- 
version oí conspiring destructiomsts into a party expressing itseli m 
consuiutional opposition and criticism—a. right we aii exercise at 
times, and one which we have no wish to monopolise. 

Indianxsaxion. 

With regard to lndianisation— we iook for and Welcome the 
advent oí indians, efhcient both in education and moral, mto posi- 
tions oí authority, íor therein we recogmse the expected result oi the 
Butish tutelage m Índia. 

lt is always dangerous to base one's remarks on rumour, but I 
cannot aüow this occasion to pass wxthout relerence to the persistent 
rumour oi Bus Excellency’s reurement. it crops up reguiarly every 
íew months, and m iact is so persistent that it is difhcuit not to sus- 
pect its havmg the same parentage as is ascribed to many thoughts. 
Circumstantiai evidence oí this genealogy is to be found in the fact 
that His Excellency’s handling oi nis high offrce has been such as to 
interfere senously with the operations of ihose whose busmess and 
often whose üveiUiood u is to fisn in troubled waters. 

Hib Exctikjbcy's past reíatation oi the rumour has been reassur- 
ing, and this A&&uaauon earnesuy expie&ses the nope that the uuth 
oi the oíd aaage oi luiuour bemg a lymg jade will be agam aemons- 
trated, and tLat His Exceoency wui continue to gu.de the Govern¬ 
ment oí ihis ccuntiy with the evei-mcreasing success wmch nas ao 
far been won ior íns Vicero^aity—success on which 1 womd ask you 
a u to nse ana congiaimate him, whue wishmg hum heaith and 
happmess with which to cany on the work he has set ms hand to. 

H. F. The Vicexoy^ Speech 

H. F. the Vicezoy after thanking the Asaociation in reply 
said j— 

X sincerely h^pe that in these days there will be no re- 
laxation in the activities of this Association, and that the Et . jpean 
ccmmumty whl give to it ever-incieasmg suppoit n oíder that it 
may expiess with iuli authonty their views upon the pubiic affairs of 
Índia. 

X am very gratefül to you for your observations regarding my- 
seif as Viceioy, lhey are a great eucouragefnent to me m my 
difíicult and lesponsibie task. 1 have seen the rumours, you meu- 
pcn* chigmcicd at vatious times and Uom diverge soasses, í knQW 
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nothing of them or their cause of origin. I pay no regard to thcm, 
and alter this expression oí my views you wiii doubtiess tieat thcm 
in similar iashioa. (Appiause.) 

An eventfue yeak. 

The year which has passed since I iast had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you ali has been fuil of events—-events of ud usual inierest both 
to tne Empire and to inuia. lhe peace negotiations with 1'urkey 
have come to a soiution. Their conciusion has brought a sense of 
relief to the Ea9t and to the Moslems of Índia in particular. Xhe 
Keparations quesuon and the situation in Germany have been the 
cause oí unceasing anxiety, and the prcblems of peace m Europe 
have been as dithcuit as those of the war. 1 rade and economic con- 
ditions are r^covenng slovviy, if at all. ihere has been much unem- 
ployment m the Jbntisn isles. iwo lmpeiial Conferences of the 
greatest importance to the Empire and to Índia have been he d. À 
general election has taken piace at Home. His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and the Dominion Governments aie straining every efíort, and 
exploring every expedieut to solve the difficult questions which the 
war has leít m íts wake. The Empire, with tnat determinatioa 
which helped to win the war, is getcing to grips witü the no lesa 
momentous task of makmg a success oí the pcace, 

1NDIA*S PRüBLEMS. 

índia also during the period has had experiences, not pe^haps of 
such general moment, but neverthekss, of very great importance to 
us m Índia. Xhe life oí the first Legislaave Assembiy carne to a 
close with the session of iast Juiy. luat session and tne meetmgs of 
the preceding spring were 01 uxiusual interest. I need not recapitu- 
late the more importan* venis. The pasaing oí the so calleci Eadal 
Distinciion Degislation was, 1 know, 01 spcctai mterest to you. Ase - 
ciaiiun. JLast year our financial position caused us the gravest 
anxiety. We louk the most urastic steps to reduce expendi ture— 
abiy assisted by a Ccmmittee presided over by one of Calcutta's 
busmess leviathans and contr ; nmg uaicutta bussiness men without 
wboôc heip we cuuia never have attained success; and tne resuits of 
our acuon wili be efhcacious and beneficiai, not oniy as retarda the 
Budget on wmch we are workmg, but in the future also. 

That Salt Tax 1 

In order, however, to show a balanced banker's book I was 
obliged to act m accordance with the responsibihues with which I 
have been sntrusted as Governor-General; and 1 had no alterna tive 
except to use my speciai powers to certiíy an increase i*. the Salt 
Tax at a rate necessary for achieving financial stability. The echoes 
of the opposition aroused by my action have not yet completely 
died away. I have explamed my position publiciy, and there is no 
uçcessity for iurther cQntroversy as íar as l am concerned; but I 
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wish to repeat that the months which have since passcd have only 
served to convince me that the financial situation lully justifiecl my 
action, thatits beneficiai ehect on tfie credit of índia is undoubted, 
and tfiac the objections urged on economic grounds have proved to 
have had no real ioundation. 

índia in the Empire. 

Two Imperial Coníerences oí great importance have taken place. 
1 need noc ctwell fiere on their resuits. To one aspect 01 these 
Coníerences, however, A may draw attention. I thmk the dis- 
cussions must have laid once íor all two of those ghosts which for 
sometimes paradeci in índia before us as bogeys with eianking chains. 
1 'Laughterj in the first place the Coníerences gave prominence to 
a suoject, to which I oiten aiiude, che great place awaiting Índia in 
the hmpire. Ihece are those who womd have us believe that His 
Majesty's Government and the Dominions in imperial aftairs sit 
hke the Godi apart on fields oí Amaranth and wholly careiess of 
mankind, that is oí mankmd represented by Índia, 

I cannot imagine that after the Imperial Conference recently 
held this contention can ever be put íorward again. For in both 
Coníerences Índia and her afiairs not only appeared on the pro- 
gramme but actuaily íormeda “ piece de resistance ” at the entertain- 
ment; and on several days oí the meetings índia was the only 
subject oi discussion, all attenrion being centred on her problems 
and her point ol view, 

The iurther point 1 have in mind is the angle oí view which 
regards inüian aíiUirs as exciusively dommated and controlled by 
an uusympathetic and índiíterent becretary oi State who is domiciled 
in a hosule country known as Whitehaii. lndeed, m a public ad- 
dress recently presented to me I was described as standmg between 
an angry Índia and an autocratic Secretary oi State. (JLaughter.J 
We are deeply mdebted to His Highness the Maliaraja of Alwar and 
Sir Tej Bauadur Sapru, our inaian üelegatcs, ior their unceasing 
eííorts and inost elequent advocacy oí mdia's cause in the Kenya, 
diacussions; but all will admic their presentation oí our case was 
immeasurabiy assiated and furthered by Lord Feei's great speech. 
k am assured üy many oi my indian iriends that no Andian could 
have put lndia^ point ol view m a more cogeat, a more sympathetic 
or a more forceíui manner than was done by Lord PeeL 

The Services. 

Last year we spoke oí the Services in índia. Questions of 
reci uitinent, ol indiamsation and of proviu ciahsation, were in our 
xnmds. We recogmsed that where tnere had been some change in 
the íorm ot the dnving power oí our administrative macbmery this 
might produce in i u tum some efiet t on the deücate Instruments 
by which the Government achieves its technical processes; and that 
fi the latter were to snfier* the welfare of índia wcmld be afieeteôi 
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with repercussions on the oplnion which might be entertained of tba 
material valtie to índia of the reforms. 

Mr. Carr has again spoken of the solicitude of your Association 
for the Services and for the recruitment of the best material in the 
interest of the efficient running of the administrative machine and 
the future of índia. I welcomed the assnrance he gave la^t year on 
behalf of your Association that you viewed progress in Tndianisation 
with full sympathy always provided the standnrd of Government 
in this country was maintained. The difficulties which have been 
felt bv the members of the Services and the wider question of the 
comoosition, method of recruitment, and conditions of employment 
of the Services for the future in the administration under the 
refnrmed constitution are now being examined by the Royal Com- 
mission, and for this reason I refrain from further comment/ 

The solution of th«*se problems is of vital iraportance to índia 
and to the working of the reforms : I know that the members of your 
Association will ponder over these questions in the best interests of 
Tndia and give to Lo rd Lee's Commission the beneât of your consi- 
dered opinion. 

À Fling at the Swarajists. 

Let me turn for a moxnent to our internai politics. The present 
time is one of special interest. The life of the first Legislativo 
Assemblv has come to an end, and the members of a new As- 
sembly and of new Legislative Councils in the Provinces are about 
to ent^r on their course. A few months ago T summed up the pro- 
srress that had been made bv their predecessors. Thev left a record 
of solid achievement behind them. Thev pressed forward the 
plough of the pioneers over new fields and in the furrows behind 
they left the seeds germinating of a crop for posterity to reap. 

Many of them, T am glad to say, will retum and will assist the 
newly elected legislativa bodies with their stere of sreneral experíence 
and sobrietv of judgment; but these new Councils will also contain 
many of those who once heM aloof from our cons+itutional bodies. 
Some of those have been in the past connected with ideas of pro- 
gress which are contrary to accepted ideais and which mv Govern¬ 
ment considered iniurious to índia* s welfare. Neverthelèss, now 
that they enter the fold of our legislators. I trust that their close 
association and better acquaintence with the work of administra tion 
will eventuallv result in iticreased sobrietv of fudgment and in 
greater regard for more peaceful but surer methods of progress. 

Former traditions mav at firs f have their influenoe; but f 
hope that as experíence matures these wil 1 be left outríde the 
doors of the Counci 1 Charnb*r, and that a trner patríotísm mav 
shine forth in *he Service of índia in this perio! of her opportnnity 
and her test. 

I trust I may not be mistaken in the hopes 1 have expressed 
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atid tliat differences of opinion between them anl my Govemmeut 
may be solved by mutual goodwill and deaire for the welíare of 
índia* 

Europeans as India*s Patriots ! 

Let me return to the subiectof patriotlsm. Where índia ig 
concerned I am sure that we a .11 ate, according to our abilities and 
fn our convictions, true patriots. Your Association has as its 
watchword a desire to " foster relatious of cordiality and co-opera- 
tion with Indiani working constructively for índia's good.” It ig 
as regards the pace of progress and the method of serving índia that 
some diffet from others. Some would convev the coach, to return 
to Mr. Carr*s metaphor of last year, to its destination. having in 
view the difficulties and dangers of the road, at a safe pace behind 
welhtraitied horses. They would not overstrain their cattle, they 
would run no risk of whipping them on to a stmdstill or to a fali, or 
of overturning the coach upon the road. 

Others, however, would harness to it untrained race-homes and 
send them forth on their long journey with a loose rein at the Pace 
of a five-furlong race. There can be no question as to which method 
will bring índia in safety to the end of her iourney. Haste and 
impati^nce do not make for real political progress. Take the history 
of the f^anchise, of the great annals of the progress of democracy 
and iiberties in England. Advance came by stages and those who 
reared the edifi.ce Consolidated their work as they built. 

PlTFALLS OF RASH ACTION, 

In these days no doubt there is greater rapidity of progress in 
the world. The pulse of the self-expression of a nation beats more 
quickly. There are now more widely spread de«ires and more uni¬ 
versal aspira tion == f o take part in the work of Government and to 
influence its activities. I should be the last to ignore such changes. 
Stirrlngs of this nature in the minds of the people evoke my sympa- 
thy. Nevertheless, the essential truth of the statement of principie 
I have made regarding political progress remains unchanged. The 
sinceríty of the desire to advance is not in i^self or by itself a sa f e- 
guárd against the very real pitfalls of rash acfcion. 

índia has in the last few year^ made remarkable progress and 
the policy of His MajesiVs Government, however constituted, has 
been declared in unmistakable terms. 

Let us, however. beware of undue nrecipitancy which may retard 
but wül not hasten the advent- to the desired goal. Rather let those 
who would serve índia, Hindus, Mahomedans and Europeans, the 
classes and the masses» march togetber as one Progressive army in 
well ordered arrav with patriots and sta^esmen in the forefront to 
lead her on to the consummation of her high aims and aspiratmns 
and to the contentment and happiness of her peoples, (Applause), 
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AlMndia Social Workers* Conference 

BOMBA 7, 29 TH NOVSMBEB 1923. 

The fourth session of the All-India Social Workers’ Conference was held 
in Bombay at the Vanita Vishram Hall, when a large number of ladie* and 
gentlemen comprising Europeans, Parsis and Hindus were present. The Hon. 
Mr. Lahibhai Samaldas was the Chairman of the E&ecutive CommUtee and 
Mrs, Besant the President. 

The Chairman f s AcWress 

Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, in wel Corning the delegates said :— 

Brotber-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,—On behalf oí the 
Executive Committee, I beg to offer you a sincere welcome to thiq — 
the Fourth All-India Social Workers* Conference held underthe 
auspices of the vadous social Service bodies in this city. Tt was in 
December, 1916 that a raeeting was held at Lucknow. in connection 
with the Theistic Conference, to consider the advmbility of having 
an All-India Social Service Conference. Dr. D. N. Maitra in his in¬ 
augural address pointed’out the desirability of co-ordination between 
various associations that were carrying on social Service work, for the 
purpo 9 e of ínter-change of ideas, comparison of methods and expe- 
periences and finding out therefrom what reforras to introduce in 
their own sphere of work. It was th eu resolved to call an All-India 
Social Service Conference next year at Calcutta. In accordanee 
thereto the first conference of this character was held at Calcutta in 
December* 1917, and was fitly presided over by the greatest Indian— 
Mahatma Gandhi. The second conference wa« held at Delhi and 
was presided over by Mrs. Saroiini Naidu. Owing to various reasons 
no such conference was held during the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 
Conferences of similar character were, however, being held in 
Madras, and at the conference of 1922 presided over bv Dr. Maitra 
it was resolved that the “ All-India Social Service Conference move- 
ment inaugurated at Lncknow in 1916 and the AlMndia Social 
Workers* Conference movement inaugurated in Madras this year be 
araalgamated and that this conference be, therefore, regarded as the 
Third All-India Social Service Conference. To-dav*s conference is the 
first conference aí ter the amalgamation, but to keep uo the conti- 
nuity of the movement it should rightly be called +he Fourth All- 
India Social Service Conference. At the Madras Conference it was 
resolved to form an All-India Social Service League, and by another 
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yegolutiott that League was asked to prepare a Directorv of Social 
Work in índia. Altbongh the AU-índia Social Service League has 
not begun to function a Directorv on the lines suggested at Madras, 
it has been prepared bv the Bombay Social Service League for the 
whole of índia excepHng the City and the Island of Bombav. This 
Directorv shows clearly to what extent the spint of social Service 
has permeated in all parts and in all cornmunities in this conntry. 

The ideal of social Service in its primitive form is as o!d as 
humanity. Corning to our own conntry, we find references to the 
virtoes of Dava (Charityb Loka Sangraha{good of the peoole) even 
in the Upani*hads and the Bbngavat Gita which treat more of the 
growth and development of each individual soul than of social work. 
The use of phrases like "Sarva-loka-hite rathaha” in the Mah*u 
bharata goes to show that a distinct stress was laid in those davs on 
social work. A conntry that nrodnced a T-ord Buddha. or aMahavira 
jain wh o preached the doctrine of universal Love and Ahimsa conld 
not have been devoid of the spirit of «ocial service, It is a well- 
known fact that the Bhikkns of the Buddhist religion as well as the 
Yatis of the Jain religion started and controlled educ^tional and 
medicai institutions in towns and viUages. Their ''Mathq” were the 
centres of all phüanthropic work. The teaching^of the Vedanta that 
a man should consider hims^f as one with the whole tmiverse, when 
converted into terms of practical life, tneans thathe shonld serve the 
whole tmiverse as if he were serving Mmself. With the fonnation 
of the first fonr castes, which, according to Lord Shree Krishna were 
formed ** Guna-karma-vibhagsha ” there was division of social work 
and each caste nndertook the task of rendering all social Service to 
its members in the first instance. La,ter on these ca.stes, especiallv 
of those wh o worked by the hand and not bv brain, developed on 
the lines of the t^ades gnilds of the Wes<* and looked after the com- 
forts of such members of the commtmitv as were in need of asms- 
tance. As in the pre-British times there were no large industrial 
centres as we have now, each village, small or large, and even each 
large town was nsnally self-cnntained, and the village communitv 
was a live institution. As a result of this the village community held 
itself responsible for carrying out all spcial servine work. Evep 
now work of a similar character is being done bv Village Pancha- 
yats, where thev exist, from a coramon village fnnd raised by a small 
cess on an agricultural prodnce. In large towns the communities 
cared for their members and consequentlv there was very little 
need for organising social Service of the kiud that is found necessa^v 
in mndern times, especially in industrial centre*. But with the 
break-down of the caste System, to a certain extent, and the change 
in tbe form of industrial organization, it is neessarv to adaot the 
method of rendering social Service to their altered conditmns. 
Lòoking to the history of the West we find that ev*n there social 
Service in its jpresent form was organised after the advent of indus¬ 
tria 1 ! m, for, there is practically no reference to such work being 
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done during the itíth century. We, in índia, are at present practi- 
caily fci.owmg the iines laia down by social workers m the West. 
Tkis means the concentration oí our work in industrial cea t: es and 
leacis to our ignoring the very large population oí the country that 
lives in viiiages. In industrial centres a large number of manual 
workers comjng fiom distant parts do not get decent housing accom- 
modaiion and have to live in slums hudcüed. m one room tenement^. 
Their income is hardly suífrcient ior tüeu subsistence, they have 119 
social amemties oí the kind that they get in their own viilages; and 
there are ceríain tcmptations m theic way, such as liquor shops ana 
houses oí íil-íame. iViauy oí them are íorced to lead lives in wiiieh 
there is hardly any bright ray oí happiness, and some oí them soou 
become physical, intedectuaL and, m a íew cases, moral wrecks. lt 
is natural, chereiore, that the attention oí tne social workers is first 
drawn to them, íor, we would not be human if we did not 
set about improvmg their surroundings and iheir physical and 
intellectual status. While, therefore, this work must be under* 
taken in the first instance, we must not íorget our poorer brethem 
in smail town 3 and viilages, whose difficuities tio not come so pio- 
minently in view. We have more tbaa So per cent oí our popuia- 
tion livmg in smail towns and viilages, and ii we want to develop 
social Service on lndian linés, we must continually thiok of render- 
ing Service to these brethren a!so. if we do not bear in mind this 
view-point there is just the danger that our activities wdi mereiy 
íollow the lines that may be laid down by iuternationai coníerences 
that aie held m the West. We know that theie is a íecimg oi 
mistrust and even of hatred existing between capital aud iabour 
in tne West. JLet us guard ourseives agamst that ieelmg spre^uing 
between our capitahsts aad manual workers. This evii can imly 
be avoided if there is a personat and human contacc between the 
empioyers and empioyed, and it is the ducy of the íormer to stretch 
out their uand oí love aad icllow-feeiing towards those who by their 
manuailabour make it possible íor them to make prohts. if they 
do this not in a pacromsmg sp'rit bat ia a spint of equaíity as 
between man and man, the manual workers will, 1 am conâdent* 
be dehghted to reciprocate their íeeiing ol human brotherüness. 

The Presideiitial Address. 

The President, Dr. Mra, Annie Beaant, in hei address first 
thanked the Conierence íor electmg her as their president and 
then continued:— 

The law of Human Society should be the Law of the Family, 
within whose sacred circle the weakness of extreme youih or 
extreme old age, of sickness, of inürmity, oi maHormat*on, of 
üeíect.veness, is noc taken as a reason íor neglect, nor for upkiml- 
ness, nor for oppression, but as a reason for greater tent srness, íor 
£$&Uer oompassiou, for fuUej; semee. For, i a the íaimiy at ieast 
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Love is the fulfiliing of the Law, and in the larger famiiy of th© 
Isiation, Love must be the inspiration of Law, and the duties spon- 
taneously takcn up by the elders towards the youngers in the 
íamily by the impulsion oí Love, aié—when broadened and made 
permanent—the Social Virtues which secure the stabiüty and the 
happmess of the State. 

For those Vutues, bom of Love, axe the fittest to survive in 
Human Society, and are verily essential to its continuance, though 
at the first sight they may seem to bring about the destruction of 
its best, its most necessary elements. The Hero who sacrifices bis 
íifê to sei ve his country, the Martyr who sacrifices his lile to serve 
his religion, they obey the highest Law which has yet been reveaied 
to man, the Law of Service, the Law oí Sacrifice. For, in the 
volnntary death of the body, they exhale the deathless fragrance 
and inspiration of the highest human qualities, by the attamment 
of which man reaches Union wxth God and with his brotheu 
Ruxley, the agnostic, believed in human perfectibility, and af&rmcd, 
m the words oi an Lastern Sage: “ The Law of the Survivai of the 

Fittestjs the Law of Evolution for the biute; the Law oí Seif- 
Sacnfice is the Law of Lvolution for the man/' For the Spiut 
lives by giving, not by taking and to the Spirit sacufice is not pain 
but is the highest joy. 

There is a legend which comes down to us from the older days, 
a legend which embodies the ioundation of Human Brotherhood. 
lt is said that when the Philosopher-Mystic, Shii bhankaracharya, 
was visitmg Bcnarea, and had perlormed m Ganga-mai his mornmg 
prayers to the Most High, he passed wiapped m thought through 
the nairow streets, and lound, barring his way, rolhng playfully on 
the ground over which his hoiy ieet were to pass, an orneaste of 
the lowest type. Shrmking irom the confr-nt, scarcc evitable m 
that straight path, Shankaracharya cned out hastily : “Out oi the 
way, out of the road, let me pass." Laughmg, the outeaste raised 
his cyes imder his ragged hair: “ Who asks whom, Great Sage, to 
get out of the way ? Is it your food-made body that asks my íood- 
made body to get out of the way ? Or is it the inner Conscious- 
ness in you that asks the inner Conscioúsness m me to get out of 
the íoad ? ” And the merry outeaste gave another joyous roll wkiíe 
the Phüosopher, startled by the uneypected retort, stooü silent. 
•' Say, then, O mighty Sage, in the changeiess Pratyag Atma, full 
of eternal Bliss anci Wisdom, where is the difierence Detween the 
Brahmana and the Svapaka ? Is there any difierence in the sun* 
ray that shines Ganga's waters, and on the water in an open pot 
in the Chandala’s }'ard ? is there any difieience between the Akash 
peivad,ng a golüen vessel and an earthen jar ? ** Then the Sage, 
who had taugnt the doctrine of W on-Uuaiiiy, saw within th*i out- 
ca^te the splendour of the hidden God, the “ L^ht which lighteth 
tytiy man that cometh * no the world/' and he said, folding hisi 
*iswa» m sa.utatiQn; " jfcie üvíiq reauses tbc (Juç ÇçBSCiwisnMjj 
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abiding in the walking, in the dreaming, and tbe dreamless States, 
who realises the One Consciousness in ail embodied beings, iiom 
the mightiest Deva to the tiniest ant, who thus reah&ts that the 
Reality is not in the transitory íorms but in the Eternal Conscious- 
ness, üe is my Guru, whether in the iorm oí a Chandala or oí a 
Twice-born.” And the twice-born Sage touched the head oí the 
outcaste, in whom he saw the shining oi the Divine Spienüour. 

Thus to see the Spirit th.ough the vexl of flesh m the most 
degraded oí our brcthren is the bed-rock of Social Service, and the 
reaemption oi our degraded brother. The mspiration to Social 
Reform spring irom the longing to clear away the obstacles of 
ignorance, oí physicai, emotionai and mental áitn, of brutal 
instincts, of criminai terdencies, that pievent in him the shining 
through of that Spirit in man, who is a sparK oí the Divine Fire. 

Penology and our prisons. 

Perhaps more than any other Social Problem does Penology, as 
a Science— and our Prisons, as an application oí a wrong lheory— 
deserve carefui study cre the treatment of criminais in the concrete 
is considered. For a woiking defmuion of Crime, we may say that 
a crime is an act forbiddcn under penaity, as dangerous or injunous 
to the public wellare, by the ia ws oí the country in which we are 
living* lt may, or may not, be moraiiy wrong m^itselí ; that depen- 
ds on the normal morai levei of the country. Xüe criminal is abnor- 
mal among the normal. Two ciasses stand out as strikingly abnormal, 
as below the average levei, viz, lunatics and criminais; they shade 
into eacü other, and modern Science tends more and more to Legard 
the criminal as an undiscovered lunatic. Wime Lombroso's theory 
of the congenital criminal has been wideiy discussed and disputed, 
and Dr. Maurice Parm •in his work, Ciimmology (1921) lejecla it 
on somewhat minute and technicai grounds ; he hirnseií comes very 
nearly to a similar conclusion . 

On the other hand, it is doubtless true that some persons are 
bom with traits which make them pecuiiarly prone to commit crimes 
if tfu*r envitonment is conducive to criminal conduct, and part of 
the criminai class is recruited from this group, ln iecognition, th.re- 
fore, oí these powerful congenital forces ior crime there is a measure 
of truth in caliing them born criminais. 

JLombroso found certain peculiarities in anatomical malform?- 
tions oí the skeleion and vi&cera, as weli as certain abnormaUties m 
physiological processes, which he considered to be an atavistic typc. 
He spoke of the born criminal as a “ foul moral/' "a moral mad 
man," but such a phrase takes us no further. 

Thenwe must aboiish niggiing, silly, provocative rules, the 
mechanical uniformity which turns ~^en iuto machines. destroying 
aU harmless expression qí thought and íeelmg, and causing danger¬ 
ous ucevqus imtaúon, whiGh breafes out occasionally m mufciny and 
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revolt. The result oí this constant pressurc oí uniformity, oí the 
shutuug out oi ah heaithy mterests, of süuttmg a man mtu a cell, is 
the abnormai importance attacned to smail gnevaace^, to fancieci 
offeaces, biouded over tiil they expand lato mountamous wrongs. 

Marriage. 

There is no more diffrculfc subject íor Social Rcformers to touch 
than that oi Marriage, and righiiy so, for on the sacredness oi the 
famiiy dependa the siabi ity and purity oi Society, the safety of 
molheis and cinldren and the famiiy dependa on the marriage rela- 
tion. Owmg to thise fundamentai iaets, marriage has always been 
interwoven with reli 0 ion, and rehgious rites have been mvoked to 
heighten the marriage obligatiens. While religions wcre JNauonal 
and while the rejection oi the religion of the State, as with lsraei and 
m Repubhcan or imperial Kome, was regarded, so lar as people be- 
longmg to the Nation were concerned, as tieason to the State, few 
difíicuities arose, ií any, with regaid to marriage; tiie civil and the 
religious duties occupied one category. But in modera days, and 
spectaily in a country iike Índia—m which are fqund practicaiíy aü 
the great religions, and many survivais oí íorms that have long 
passeei away among civilised people—the difhculties of accommo- 
dating vaneties oí beliefs with social stabihty are especialiy great 
in reiation to marriage. Each religion has íts own marriage rawa, 
and the orthodox in each regard any relaxation of these in lavour of 
the less orthodox as a blow at the sanctity ot maniage. Thia ciiiü- 
culty has aiisen aiso in countnes on the Continent oi Euiope, and 
has there been soived, with the tacit assent oi the Roman Çathohc 
Cüarch, which, above most otüer religions, insists on the indissoiu- 
bilifcy of marriage, and neither perants üivorce nor the re-marriage oí 
a üivorced person, whatever may be the civh law oí the country oí 
which the parties are natives. Among the Hmdus, caste differcnces 
and mter-caste raies, the lorbiddaí oí re-mauiage to a widuw, and 
cima marriage, sah lurther complicate the questiou, with the vaiied 
laws ot mhentance among many, aud the jomt íauuly custom. It is 
thereiore impossible, apparently, that Social Keíurmers oi many re- 
hgions can come to any jomt acuon on the matter. And yet, irom 
the standpoint of the State, to which the iegality of the marriage 
union on which ctepends the legitimacy or iiiegitimacy ot íts citizens, 
is a matter oi vital concern, there should be a bimpie and easy way 
oí determining the vaadity ol every marriage, 

l,n Franca, ior mstance, there is no mteríerence by the State 
with the religion or non-religion of the parties desiruig marriage» 
lt is 4 helcl that with that the State has nothmg to do. But it claima 
that it has every thing to do with the iegitimacy oí the chilc? ren, who 
will be its citizeas aud subjects to its la ws* and it tucieíore insists on 
tne exccution of a civil coatract by the parties who eater into mar¬ 
riage wich each other, whatever religious iites they may períorm out- 
SHde its putvtew. Hence the bridegroem and bride with their xespee* 
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tive relatives and friends, sign the tnarriage contract before the State 
official, and retnrn to the^r several homes. Within a few days the 
reUgious ceremony, that which alone in the eves of all belonging to 
tbe religion makes th<?m husband and wife, takes place exactly as 
if no civil contract had been marle. Such is tbe solution wbich has 
been found to work smoothly among a people very devo f ed to their 
religion, and a people also among wbom religious controversies are 
very bitter. The bitterness between tlie Catholic and the Atbeist in 
France is perhaps one of tbe keenest in tbe world; vet neitber 
obíects to tbe civil marriage; the Catholic complies witb the law of 
his conntrv, and the Atheist does not concern himself with the reli- 
gions ceremonies of his neighbour. 

Tt was clear in the dtscussion in the Legislativa Assetnb^y 
on Dr. Gourt Bill, +hat a similar sohition of inter-marriages 
between castas and snbcastes, and between persons of different 
religious divisinn*, did not recommend itself to the orthodox 
of the members belonging to the different religion 3 . Parsis and 
Mubammadans, as well as Hindus obiected to a civil formality 
in addition to the religious rite, as in some way throwing a slur 
on the reVgious ceremonv. While that feeling continues to exist 
among large numbers of pions persons, it is manifestly undesirable 
to force on th em a State duty to which they feel a religious objec- 
tion. Consequently, Pr. Gour restricted the scope of his Bill to those 
who wfched to fake advantage of it. It seeras, therefore, imoossible 
for Social Reformers as a body, however much they mav desire it, 
to f o'•mu late anv common policv on Marriage Reform. Some will 
onpose ohtld-mamage on religious, social and scientific grounds; 
others will be in favour of it. Some will think that widows have as 
much right to re-marry as wtdowers and will therefore, whether they 
disapprove or approve the marriage of widows, refuse to ostracise 
socially anv who exercite thit right. Those who insist on the ortho- 
dox wav can follow it according to thdr conscience. Those who 
would eolarg* and reform social customs under this head are free to 
carry on their own propaganda, and at the worst can console them- 
selves with the fact that we all dte, sooner or lafer, that eacb genera- 
tion in^roduces some new ideas, both good and bad, and that 
ultimately all ideas are tested by Time, and only the good survive. 

Welfare and Factory Laboür. 

If we were to have right educaHon, we should have no crimi¬ 
nais to restrain ; but even education caimot make a thoroughly 
satHactorv Citizen out of a starving babe, born from starved and 
nver-worked mother into a room which has no fresh air, and which 
is black-dark at noon—sav in a Bombay Chawl. It is said tbat the 
mother is trained to nourish tbe unborn child, and tbat therefore 
tbe babe mav be faitly nourished though tbe mother is ill-fed. Yet 
tbe deatb-rate of babões in their first month of mdependent Hfe is 
appaUing. On this, we have to face one of tbe great problems of 
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the life of the poor—the co-existence of motherhood and of factory 
labour. I am not going to raise here the thorny question of Capital 
and Labour, of individual or eollective ownership of land and 
machinery. I am here concerned only with the relation of the 
Nation to theMothers of the Nation, a condition which, not grappled 
with till lately in the great manufacturing country of England had 
filled her factory town 9 with an undersized, pallid and weedv popula* 
tion, bright in intelligence, welMnformed in economic and political 
questiona, but ill-developed in body, lacking in muscular strength 
and in vitality. I have seen a finely moulded peasant woman 
deep in bosom, broad in hips, transplanted to a slum, and each 
successive babe more stunted and more pallid than his pre¬ 
decessor. If healthy motherhood is to return, then the law must 
either forbid the labour of married women in factories, as it forbade 
their working in underground mines, or must insist that the em- 
ployers, who engage married women as factory workers, shall 
remember these women*s duty to the Nation, and shall give them 
their full wages for six weeks or at least a month, both before and 
after the birth of the child. I seriously doubt whether work in the 
factory is compatible with the duty of a woman as mother; for, the 
hurried and strenuous work of the factory is not congruous with the 
leisurely and tender care of a nursing mother for her little one 
and the creche is a poor substitute for the cottage floor and the 
cradle, set swinging, as the mother pushes it, as she passes it in her 
homework. To leave the baby in a railed enclosure amid the rattíe 
and crash of the weaving machinery battering on the tender nerves* 
to snatch it up for the permitted half-hour to give it its food, no 
time to pet and coax it, if it be wayward or uneasy ; to have d one 
the best she could for the little brothers and sisters at home: to 
settle the house; to hurry to the factory with the latest born* 
to mingle her work and her nursing ; and return home to take up her 
household work. to cook for husband and children ; to wash up, pnt 
the children to bed, and perbaps stay up half the night with the 
baby; and finally to get lower wages than her husband, who has only 
the factory work, and to have the scanty wages cut off when she 
needs it most—what wonder that she conceals the coming of the 
renewed maternal agony which means her gift to lhe Nation's life 
but the stoppag'* of her wages, and that she works up till the last 
day even, aud returns in a few days, weak and suffering, often to 
bear during her remaining life the results of the injury wrought on 
her womanhood, wrongfully robbed of the rest necessary for re- 
cuperation. 

Now that women have votes in some provinces of índia, will 
theynot make this question of maternity benefits their ownand 
remembering their own motherhood, looking at their well-born 
tenderly cared-for little ones, will thev not insist that these, their 
toil-worn sisters, who share with them Motherhood's agony but little 
of Motherhood^ joys, refuse to vote for any candidate who will nol 
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pledge bimself to bring índia into line with other cívilised côtmtries 
on tbis matter so vital to the Nation's healtb? 

And women can do more than this. They are eligible to stt on 
Municipalities, and it is Municipalities that must snare part of tbe 
burden of protecting the Mothers of the Nation. In Bradford, Eng- 
land, the Motber-to-be is taken care of before and dtiting ber time of 
suffering. Expectant mothers among the crowded poor are visited, 
and rooms are ready in the Maternity Home for those who lack the 
necessaries for medicai and nursing attendance. After the birth of the 
child and the lapse of the requisite time of rest, the care is continued. 
Well-sealed bottles of the best milk that comes to the town are s*nt 
to the babv’s home, and clinics are open for advice on infantile 
ailments. Will not women in the Madras and Bombay .Municipalities, 
at least, exert themselves, whether members or only voters, to do 
their duty to motbers and to the children newly come into the 
world ? 

Education of Citizens. 

What should be the relation of the Child to the State. By " the 
State/' I mean the organised Nation. I do not mean the Govern¬ 
ment. That is merely the organ of the Executive Power of the 
Nation over itself, of the Nation's will expressed in Action, and it is, 
therefore, rightly called the Executive. The child Corning into the 
world, helpless but full of potentialities is, as has been rightly said, 
“ an asset of the Nation/' He is not the property of the parents. 
They are trustees, not owners. If he is to be an asset, not a burden, 
then, if he be born into a civHsed Nation, he should be surrouoded 
by condítions which will enable him to develop all the germinal 
qualities which he had brought with him into the world. This I 
claim for every child. Every child has a right to Education. 
With it, he will be valuable to the Nation; without it, he wü! be a 
burden or a danger. And therefore Education should be free, that 
is, supplied by the Nation, for the State will hereafter reap far more 
profit from the educated man than will his parents. Up to a com- 
mon levei of culture, all the future citizens should be lifted—so that 
pleasant social intercourse can be carried on— and then should begin 
the vocational education, according to the necessities of the State. 
The Education should go on till the Citizen can earn his livelihood, 
and it shonld be compulsory for his parents cannot be allowed to 
render their child a danger to the State by his ignorance. 

Ideai. Childhood. 

The principies of Educational Reform should be carefully dis- 
cussed among the thoughtfub so that the child may have the best 
education the Nation is able to gtve. The child—all your children— 
will be free citizen in a free State. Then they must learn the res- 
ponsij^ilities r*f Freedom, its austere demands, its immense claims, 
the düty of the citizen to render to the State his best, his most loyal 
Service. Should not Education be Spiritual that we may realise our 
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Unity ? Intellectual, tbat all our faeulties may be trained, and 
ready for use? Moral, that we may know our duties as civilised 
meu aad women, fit to Hve in a human society, mutually helpfui and 
seeking the common good ? Physical, because bodily health is neces» 
eary for our discbarge of our duties and the body must be disciphned 
to swift and alert obedience to theinstrument of theWill, enlightened 
by the Intellect and guided by Morais. As we study human 
development, we see that the ârst swen yearg of life are dominated 
by the senses, and their training is the educadon âtted to these 
years; for this, the child sbould have as mueh freeiom as is cousísk 
tent with his safety, that he may Show out his quaüties his tastes, 
his impulses, that the teacber may rightly meet his needs. and 
impart the knowledge he seek of all the tTrngs that surround him, 
Every generous impulse should be encouraged, every selfish impune 
tenderly checked, never by a harah word or look, so tbat the child 
may be utterly fearless, trustful, confident. The next seven years ig 
the time for helping him to direct rightly his emotions, to inspire 
him with great ideais, with a love for all that is noble, heroic, beau- 
tiful. strong, self-sacrificing, serviceable, by using striking exampleg 
from the history of his own and other lands, of virtues embodied in 
men and women, arousing love and admiration. Then will he be 
-fitted to pass through the period of adolescence without danger, hig 
emotions directed to admire rightly and to act nobly. He may 
during these years also study the facts of Science and history, store 
his memory with deathless verse and harmonious prose. The exer* 
cise of the more purely intellectual powers, of logic of reasoning, of 
mathematics, is the chief discipline of the third septennate, and into 
tbat will come his vocational education, his hardest study. Side by 
side with these will go the training of the body into clean, strong, 
healthy manhood or womanhood. 

In this sharp division, it is not intended to exclude concurrent 
studies, but only to intimate the dominant characteristic of each 
stage. In thefirst stage, the instruments of learning will be acquir- 
ed that will be nsed in the second, and the foundations of right 
cbaracter will belaid by apparent play. In the second, the reason 
wib be encouraged but never strained, and cbaracter will be builded. 
In the third, the intellect will dominate, and its peculiar faculties 
strenuously trained. All will be done in an atmospbere of religion, 
i.e., of love and duty, of alert Service to God through the family, the 
school, the college, the ever-widening life. 

Now that the Education of the Youth of the Nation is wholly 
in Indian hands, it is more than ever necessary that it should be 
planned wisely, directed strongly, and made beautiful by harmony 
and proportion. The worship of the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good was the Ideal of the Greek, and he embodied a wonderful 
conception of the True in his Philosophy, of the Beautiful in his Art, 
of the Good in his Service to the State, 
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índia has submerged, or a? many people call them, depre^ed 
ijlasaos. That h a crime aaainst the Brotherhood of Man, the guilt 
of which sbe shares wirh every civiHsed country. In London, said 
Charles Booth, e\ r ery tenth person died in a work-honse, a hospital, 
or a goal, let a»one those who died ia abominable slams. But índia 
is unique in m&rking her submerged classes as “untou^hable." 
There are many generally recngnised temporary for untonch- 

ability, such as a contagious disease, dirt, dnmkeansss, and the Pke. 
But índia is unique in having a huge class, ooe-sxfch of her pop da- 
tion, under an írremovable mark of untouchabilitv, branded on men» 
women and children at b : rth. They are born into un^ouchabUity* 
as others are b xn into wealth an 1 other desirable things. 

And their lot is íar h*.der now than it was centúrias ago, before 
the towns drew rmmbers of th^m into their areas, and 

crowded them into spots which becotne ever more and more cnn» 
gested. In the viüage Ufe of the past tbey were wage-earning 
laborers, and had their appoínted placo; in Brabmana vHages, or 
Ágraharams, wbemn the Brahtnanas were reaV.y landlords, we ônd 
Pancbamas, as such, wage-earnmg laborers; some villages were 
Pancnama viilages, and othrrs Royal villages, where, again, they 
were paid as laborers. But wht-re tWe were differences of caste 
and non-caste, as in villages with d ifi^rent castes holding land com- 
muna'ly> we read that there wiU be a Kovil or a small temnle for 
the Pancbamas, free horaesteads free grazing ground, small plots 
ot land set apart for their uso, risht to cnt fungie wood for fuel, 
and to take jungle prodnce for mannre, right to take inngle timber 
for house-buildings, and generaliy, all the claims which the laboring 
population had in other villages. 

What is untouchability ? Ifc is an artificial State imposed on 
numbers of people by the very ortbodox Hindus, which does not 
necessardy connote inferioiity of any kind, except that the toucb of 
an untouchable person on certain others, prevents the latter from 
performing certain ceremonies of hv* or her religion, because the 
touch is regarded as pollution. All foreigners are regarded as 
untouchables by large numbers of orthodox Hindus» who will bathe 
after touching them, if touch be unavoidable. 

We segrega* e, i.e , render untouchable» people sufíering from 
small-pox, scarlet fever, and diseases which viaibly affect tbe skin- 
persphation. When tbe sense of smell is afíected bv people who 
drink alcohol, or, who smoke or who are suffering from certain in¬ 
ternai riinase minute partides from them enter the nostrils of others 
and impinge on their organs of smell. What is called our magnetism 
is affected by impalpable vol&iilised particle^, and so on* A dog can 
íollow by smell the track of a waíker; if he has smelt an article he 
has woru» it* is enough. These are facts in nature ‘and are tbe 
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foundation of the theory of untouchability. But these do not 
depend on birth, but on manner of life. AU these come from the 
life. Aud that is the first thing to realise io dealing with it as it 
exists in índia. Facts, distorted and exaggerated, support a strijo 
ture which is unreal. " 

Many an out-caste is touchable. Many a high-caste is untouch. 
able; that is, his touch pollutes. If a man comes near me, and I 
smeü aicohol from him, I know that particles of his poisoned body 
are falling on the iuner delicate surface of my organ of smell, and 
his physicai neighbourhood Í 9 very unpleasant. We cannot avoid 
these tbings if we live in a world where people have many non- 
hygienic habits, and we can only sterilise their unpleasant emana* 
tions when they fali uoon us by a starvation, that is, by so keeping 
our own bodies that they ofler no soil for poisoned particles, S 

Untouchability in índia, however, is not dependent on natural 
facts, but on an unreasonable p^ejudice as to birth. And the best 
method of stimnlating the nplift of the submerged is by frankly 
stating that it is not a man 1 * birth which makes anv man untouch- 
able. but his habits, if they are unclean. We have to say that the 
bringing of many of the untouchables into society dependa on their 
changing their habits, where they are unclean, and that we will 
help them to change. And to be of help, we must ever treat them 
wüh respect and with gentle courtesy, and thns arouse in them the 
uplifting quality of self-reapect. No rough word, no gesture of 
contempt should ever be addressed to an outcaste. 

There is one point on which I should like to hear the opinion 
of this Conference. Ought children of the untouchables, when they 
are—as a result of their social degradation —suffering from diseases 
bred of dirt, often verminous, and who are wholly untrained in 
decent language and manners, to be forced into schooJs in which 
are being taught children, who have been well-brought up, and are 
clean and healthy, by the refusal of the Government grant unless 
Panchama children are admitted ? I am myself connected with five 
free Panchama Schools in Madras, and we pay great attention to 
cleanliness and to what I may call the minor morais. From these 
we send out children to the higher schools, and with the training 
they have received, they do not injure the other scholars. They 
are clean-tongued, courteous, bright and helpful. But with no 
preliminary training, they would have been centres of corruption. 
The fault would not be theirs. There are many girls' schools, 
largely raised by public subsciptions, filled with girl-children from 
homes where they see only gentle manners, hear only pure language, 
meet nothing coarse or objectionable. From such schools, if 
Panchama children are indiscriminately admitted, the mothers will 
withdraw their little girls. They have guarded them from all 
undesirable influences; are they to have their little ones exposçd 
to them? 
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I do not know oí any free country in which the chlldern of the 
slums—inured, poor iittie ones, to foul language, drunken brawls, 
indecent sights, absence oí modesty—are sent into schools of the 
inore refined classes. The chiidren oí the educated, guarded from 
the evils of the streets, bave some claims as well as the chiidien oí 
the slums, X have been a member of the London School Board ior 
the East of London, and have seen things theie which no chiid 
should see. So, 1 am not speaking without knowledge oi the lowesc 
classes there as well as here. And I hold that we should upliít the 
down-trodden to a higher levei, not drag down the cleaner-iiving to 
the levei of slum manners and slum talk, 

It is our duty, the duty of us who are older, to do the work of 
upiift. Ours to cairy "purity to the impure, knowledge to the 
ignorant, decency to the mdecent, strength to the weak. But it is 
also our duty to guard our young chiidren from mental and moral, 
as well as from physicai contagion umil they are old enough to 
guard themselves. 

In these submerged brethern of ours, Índia has a class which, 
given similar outrageous conditions, no other that I know can rival. 
Their patience, their gentleness, their usefulncss, thcir absence of 
víndictiveness are marvellous, and the bright intelligence with which 
their chiidren respond to education is a wonder, compared with 
other chiidren in similar conditions in western. lands. Índia will yec 
have reason to be proud of them, of the^e her ancient chiidren, long 
trodden under fooi of men, But we cannot fight for freedom wiia 
clean hands while those who withhold it irom us can poiut as justi- 
fication, to our treatment of our enslaved biethreu. Let us set 
them free, while we work for our own ireedom. T 3 treat them 
as citizens, whiie we claim citizenslrp for ourseive^, Let us see iu 
them the Hidden God ; let us beware lest in torturing them we tor¬ 
ture Him who says that, in hurting the body, we torture Him seat* 
ed m tne body ; let us feed his bunger, quench his Lurst, visit Him 
ín H,is distress, lest on our ears should fali the evr„-sounding, sad, 
reproachful, words: "Inasmuch as ye dtd it not to the leastof 
those, my brethren, ye did it not to Me*” 
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Resolutions 

The Conference passed the following resolutions :— 

i.—U niversitxes and Social Work. 

* As an aid to bcttor cit zenship and in order to give a broader point of view 
to the protessions, this Comerence strongly reeommends that all UniversitieB 
should orgamse general courses of lectures on Community Life and Social Work, 
in Arte üoileges and m Tecbmcal and m Professional CollegeB. 

*« It abo reeommends that the Universities in índia should provide in the 
curricula of arts Degrees for optional courses in social studies witb a view to 
afiEord opportunities of theoretical training to social workers. 

41 Thi8 Conference further reeommends that bodies like Social Service 
make arrangements for providing practical experience in social work for those 
Btudents of the University who feel drawn to such work.” 

2.— Training of Social Workers. 

•* This Conference reeommends that social Service Leagues and similar 
institutions should suggest lmes of approval for study of problema by social 
workers as an aid to social work and should organise social study clubs/' 

3.—TEXT-BOOKS ON SOCIOLOGY. 

“ With a view to facilitate the training of social workers this Conference 
appoints a Committee of nine gentlemen, with power to add, to find snitable 
men to write simpie taxt-books in difEerent indian Vernaculars on Sociology, 
Social Service and Social Work and alao to adopt meaaures to popularize such 
text-book8 when published. 

4.—Charity Organisations. 

«* This Conference is emphatically of opinion that an enactment for the 
whole of índia passed for the Oompulsory Kegistration of Charitable Truets 
on,the Unes of Act II of 1911 and, m the absence of such legislation, this 
Coníerence emphasiBes the desirability of focussing public opinion on the 
need of organisation ot charities with a view to avoid oveilapping of efíorts and 
the waste of money and energy ; and as the first step towards this end, it 
reeommends that different commumties should prepare registeis of the Charitable 
Institutions existing among íbem.” 

The next subject considered was “ Co-ordination oí Social 
Work ", Mr. HL Bryant of the Y, M. C. A. who was the Chairman 
of the ** A ” Committee when this subject was discussed moved a 
resolution urging the need for co-ordination of social work by 
provincial organisations, making a systematic survey of social 
Service institutions, holding of local Conferences and acting as inform- 
ation bureaux. Mr. Kanaiyalal strongly advocated the import- 
ance of co-ordination of social effort as leading to economy of time, 
energy and money besides ensuring greater efíorts. Prof. Geddes 
and Dr. D, N. Maitra proposed certain verbal changes in the draft 
resolution which were aççepted and the resolution as amended runs 
thus 
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5. — CO-ORDINATION OF SOCIAL WORKS. 

‘í This Oonfeience requesta that with a view to secure the co-oidination òf 
of social work the JKxecuGive üommtttee ot the All-lndia Service League do act 
M che Central Inscitutioa for conüucGing an educacive propaganda. 

** JLg also requeste the same Executa ve Committee to form and put into 
operation for the purpose a provincial orgaaieacion for each language-area m 
Índia with the fotlowmg objeots 

(a) Systematic survey of Social Service Institution etc., (b) Holding of 
local uonferences, (c) Actmg as intormation ttureaux ror the areas : (a) Ta&mg 
such other steps as are neceasary tor tne promociun of the object ot this 
resoiution,” 

6 . —Open spaces and play-grounds. 

u xhis Oonftíience resolves that immediate steps be taken to urge npon all 
Hunicipalities the need for estaohshmg and equippmg at ieast two play grounds 
in difíerent parts of their citiea to cariy out experimental work in oíder to the 
full utilisation of tüeir open spaces tor the unaer-pnvileged boys and giris of the 
City, along with boys and giris ot other classes on the lmes of orgamsed play. 

“ This Oonference recognising the urgent need of open spaces, play grounda 
and difierent games for the betterment ot the growing chiidren, considere the 
formation of mdependent societies m diiferent lucalicies for that purpose 
essential, and urges upon Social Service Leagues, phiLianthropic societies and 
general public of large cities to stait the same ímmeüiateiy. 

“ This Oonference is strongly of opinion that it is highly desirable and 
necessary to make adequate provision ot play-grounas ana open spaces in all 
oities ; it urges on the autnonties concerned the need tor preserving the existing 
play-grounds and available open spaces and making adequate provision ot open 
spaceB for play and recreation m all future schemes of town improvement-s ”, 

7 .— Prostitution, 

< (a) While noting with satisíaction the increasing interest that is being 
taken by the general public in checkmg the couise oi prostitutiou m Índia, the 
Oonference appeals to it to cultivate a more generous and sympathetic altitude 
towards the victims of this great evii and give all possible support, moral and 
financia), to start educational and social organizations to enable íts victiuiB to 
become honourable and contented feliow Citizen». 

* (b) The Oonference urges on the public to insisti on an equally high standard 
of morality for both the sexes and not to countenance social customs which 
lead to proatituúon, 

*(c) That this Oonference is of opinion that the evil should be combated 

by 

X, Legislafcion to make commercialised, professional piostitution, procura- 
tion, solicitation and the keeping of brothels penal ofíences; 

2. The admmistiation of 6uch legislation with the co-operation of non- 
official social workers $ 

3. The organisation of special institutions for the rescue and refomation 
of the victims of the evil; 

4. The adequate provieion of medicai faoilities to treat venereal diseaseB \ 

5. And educational propaganda to disaemipate correct physiological and 

jaQill 9í lHe, bygiçiw çtp) 
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* (d) Whiie thankíully appreciating tbe efForts made by the various Provincial 
Legisla cures co check toe growing evii o i prostitution, this Oonference is oi 
opinion tbat legislation sbould go much furcuer and recommends tbe iorroation 
ot Vígiiance ana Rescue Commictees consistmg 01 a majonty ot non-officials and 
endow tnem witb «tatutory powers and aüequate hnances Co unaertake propa- 
gauda, to supervise tbe aümimstration ot eaactments ior tbe cheokmg of prosti- 
tution, lo eram Keacue Workors aud ruu Kesuu/ Homer ou non-denominational 
unes etc. 

4 (e) Tbia Oonference draws the attention of Provincial Governments wbicb 
ba ve uug yet actempted any legislation agamst commercmli&ed vice» to Bombay 
Acc lV oi HJ23, and urges on tUern that acts on similar Unes be passed ior their 
xespeccive provinces. 

* (t) Tbis Oonference seeing that the Government of Índia bas asked for 
opinion as to tbe aavi&abdity oi raising tbe age of consent to extra marital 
sexual reiations ot 18 years recorda its emphatiu opmion Chat such age should be 
raiseu pretexably to 21, at least to tbe stacucory age ot majonty nauaeiy 18 years, 
and mstructa tbe General Becretary to torward tbia resolution to tbe Home 
Member.* 


8.—RfíCLAM ATION OF CRIMINAL TRIBES AND PRISON REPÕEM 

* (a) Tbis Oonference being íirmly oi opinion tbat tbe so*called Criminal 
Tribes are capable of speedy reciamacion under proper and humane treatment, ex¬ 
presses satisfaction at tbe resulta so tar acbieved by Government and non-Lfficial 
agencies Uke tbe balvation Army and otber misaious m some Frovinces oi Índia, 
and suggests tbat tbe scbeme of Agricultural and Industrial Settlement sbould 
be consiüerably expanded so as to bnng under tbeir influence all so-caded- 
Criminal Tribes, and tbat where non-official agencies come íoith to undertake 
sucb woxk, Government el- :d encourage cbem by making adequate or liberal 
nnancial grants. 

* (b) As tbere ia no deíinite standard of criminality by which a wbole tribe is 
deciareü a Oximinal Tribe under tbe Criminal Tribes Act, and as such deciaration 
Brands a large number ot ínnoeenc men, women and cbildren ot tbe Tribe as 
cnminiU, tbis Cubteience urges tbe Government to make as discnminate and 
wiae use as possibie ot tbe terra “Criminal” in detcribing a wbole community. 

‘ (c) This Oonference views witb concern tbe deplurablj backward conditi.:n 
Of the aboriginal commumties of Índia and calla upon aii social workeis, tbe 
public and Government to devote senous attention towaias their upútt. 

4 (d) Tbis OoAíerence is oi opinion tbat the pxesent Pnson AciminiBtration in 
Índia ia badly in need ot refoxrn, and urges on the Legialatures to take ímmediate 
action to maugurate a policy of iafomation and eduuacion in dealmg witb tbe 
pnson population,’ 

9.—Public Health, 

4 (a) Tbia Oonference views with gieafc apprehension tbe frightful mortality 
among mothers and infants in india ; , 'uticularly in big towus and cities, and, 
notmg witb satisfaction the strenuous d*<„vdB that are being made by various 
agencies to reduce it, urges upon the public and the Government further to 
e' . ;nd suoh efíorts in both rural and urbau areaa. 

* (b) This Oonference advocates tbat maternity benefits be made obligatory 
on all employers of labour m a manntr suited to meet tbe xequirements of women 
workiug m large industrial concerns and recommends tbat tbe Oonvention of 
tbe Washington Oonference be give» eftect to by tbe Qovernment; in Intia* and 
fntteí lecommends te necessity of nppointwg women inepccfreesee fo? 
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* (o) This Oonference is of opinion tbat the trainlng of Medicai Stiidettts, 
Uurses and Midwives should inelnd* the practical sfcudy of preventive methodfl 
and of subjects relating to Public Health. 

1 (d) This Oonference is of opinion tbat tbe profession of Nureing is one ol 
the nobtest of vocations for women and calls upon Tndian women of social 
standing, character, education and bigb ideais, to take to this work in eveí- 
incTeasing numbers, 

* «(e) While recognieing tbat prnperly trained nuTseS and midwives are eeeenti* 
a!, tbis Oonference is of opinion tbat foT a loug time to com« t it would be impos¬ 
sible to renlace tbe indigenous ‘Dais* and, therefore, suggeste tbat attempts ehould 
)>e raade by Gov fl rument and recognized bodies to give to ‘Dais* some training 
to improve their efflciency. 

* (f) Having regatd to tbe great deartb of comnetent medicai aid in wal 
arcas, this Oonference is of opinion tbat a soecial elass of "Rural Medicai Workers, 
some of wbom ehould be women, should be cTeated who shall be tTained by 
Government to render First-aid and sitnple, medicai relief, to beln to troat and 
combat the coramon epidemics, and who may be employed by local bodies, 
co-opeTative societies and village nnions. 

«(g) Tbis Oonference is of opinion tbat legislation ehould be introduced for 
registration of trained nurses and midwives for the eupervision of their work.* 

10. —Defectives. 

*•. 1 (a) Tbis Oonference requeste the Government of índia to take eteps to 
sei^rate tbe Blind and tbe Deaf frnm tbe T^pars in tbe catpgory of «infirme* and 
ela^sifv fchem in tbe census and otber returns nnder a sepaTate heading of 
^The Blind** or «‘Tbe Deaf” as the case tnay be. 

1 (b) Tbis Oonference Tequests tbe Govornraent of índia to collect and enp- 
pleraent sobedule and census statistics of tbe ‘Blind* and tbe »T>eaf* on tbe lines 
followed in ireland and to mak» sncb infomation awlable free of cbaTge to 
ínBtitutions and social worbers wnrk?ng in tbeir bebalf. 

«(c) While urging on both tbe Government and the Public the need for 
greater sympathy with tho lot of the de.feetivpp, tbis Oonference requeets tbe 
'Government of índia to send to foreign countries tcachers of the deaf and blind 
to stndy tbe problem of the defectives. 

1 (d) This Oonference is of opinion tbat provisions should be madê for tbe 
' tTaining of defectives into habite of woTk and self-reliance, and eteps ebonld be 
taken to check their habite of vagrancy. 

* (e) This Oonference is of opinion tbat there ie a deaf th of trained teacheTS 
and inadequate nuraber nf snecial scbools for the large number of deafe and 
blinds and recomroends tbat teachers be trained and scbools started at every 
districi headquartere place.’ 

11. —Tuberculosis. 

4 This OonfeTence is of opinion tbat: 

(1*1 X vigorous campaign should be carTied cnt to combat tubeTouleaie imdef 
tbe lead of competent medicai authoritiee and tbat all Social Service Organiza- 
tions in tbe country sbonld co-opeTate in this matter. 

(2) Government ehould invite tbe co-oneration of all employers of labour for 
the purpose of PToviding an adeqnate living wagee and eanitary houeing accom- 
modatton for tbe employeee. 

(3 Às the infection of tubêrculosis is controlable by pToper care and 
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tem oval of children from infected areas, it ig neoeseary that all Infant Welfare 
Societiea ahould develop on líneB aimilar to those of the Grancher system in 
Paria—gradually introducing and encouraging methods of isolating children 
of infected parenta in special Òrphanages and Homea. 

(4) The Government and the various Municipalifciea Bhould be appToached 
for 

(a) The creation of moTe Twberculosis Díspensaries commení-urate with the 
population. 

(b) The appointment of a special stafí of TubercnloBis officers, Nurses and 
Districts Vieitors. 

(c) The utiti8ation and conveTsíon of the exiating Municipal Diapensariea 
for oertain days in the week aa anti-tuberculosis centres. 

(d) Establishing homea for advanced cases and increasing hospital accommo- 
dation for tubercular cases. 

(e) Establishing more sanatoria on defined and efficient linea.* *• 

12.—Social Settlembnts. 

* Thia Oonference recommends that Social Settlements should be esfcablished 
in aluma, in large citiea and in other anitable areaa ao tbat educated clasae8 of 
ppople might come in cloaer touoh with their poorPT brethren and help them in 
all aspect8 of their life a8 frienda and good ne^t^onra.* 

13.—PKOMOTION OF COMMUNITt CENTBE MOVEMBNT. 

* This Oonference recommenda to Municipalities and other local bodiea to 
allow and enccnrage the uae of the school buildinga as community centres 
for civio and Social Welfare purpoaes.* 

14.—ÜPLIFT OF DEPBESSED CLABSES. 

* This Oonference fully rpcogniaea the right of the so-called nntouchable 

classes to the provieion of adequate achool facdities and wells and the nse of 

Public Wells, schools, dharmaahalas ar>d teraples and beartily anpporta the 

Bombay Government in ita recent ordera that atate aid should be withdrawn 

from 8uch edncational institutions aa refuae admisaion to children of theae 

classes.' 

* 

‘ This Oonference further earneatly requeats all local workers to give thia 
queation a prominent place among their activities.' 

15.—Thipd Class Railwày Parsengebs. 

1 Thia Oonference strongly protests againat the continued indifference ahown 
by Kailway anthorities to the comfort and convenience of the Tbird Class Eail- 
way Pasaengers and nrgea upon the Government of índia to take early stepB to 
Temove their grievances.' 


16—Bego-ae^s Censtts. 

'Recognising the urgent need for checking Uie evils of beggaTy, thií 
OonfeTen.ce recommenda to Municipalities and local boaTds that a ceneus oí 
beggar8 within their juriadiction be taken at an early date with a view to studi 
their condition and to introdnce effective methods for the amelioration of tbei: 
conditton.* 



SECOND SESSIOÜf Otf 

The National Social Conference 

POOMA—39 TE DECEMBER 1933. 

' At tbe close of tbe Liberal Federafion Session at Poona a 
Social Conference was hei d under the presidentahin of Prof. 
G. C. Bhate, aimultaneouâly wlth the bígger Social Conference 
held at Cocanada on the same day under Sir Sadasiva Aivar. 
Mr. R P. Paranjpye, Education Ministeí of the last Bomhay 
Govt. wa9 the Chairman, Dr, Patanjpye in welcoming the 
Delegatea said :— 

“Brotber Delega tes, ladies and gentlemen—« 

I offer you a most cord‘al and sincere welcome to thig ancient 
and historie city of Poona which has been the hotne of modem 
social reform ever since the advent of British rule. It is now 28 
years since the National Social Conference met in Poona in 1F95. 
The controversy about the advisability of lending the Congress 
pandal to the Social Conference on that occasion is now forgotten by 
most people ; at that time the reactionary partv was allowed to 
triumph through the generosity and large-mindedness of the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade, and for once in its history the Social Confer¬ 
ence was heM in a special pandal erected in the grounds of the 
Fergussíon College which had }ust then moved into its new home. 
That session was pronounced bv all to have been a signal success, 
the initial opposition only giving a distinct zest to the workers. 
Since then there has been no session of the Conference in Poona 
though about ten years ago we had a very successful session of the 
Provincial Social Conference under the presidency of Mr. (now Sir) 
M. V. Joshi. I trust that it will not be many years before we have 
other sessions of such Coifference in this city. 

Poona is peculíarly suitable as a venue for a Social Conference 
as a flag of our canse has been always kept fiying high by many 
workers of all-India fame. The name of the late Vishnushastri 
Pandit may be mentioned as one of the earliest protagonists of 
widow marriage. Ranade, of whom the whole of índia is justly 
proud, was the heart and soul of all progressiva movements in otir 
country, though it may be permissible to single out social reform 
as the cause that lay nearest his heart. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, 
still happily among us, has been the source of inspiration to genera- 
tions of social reformers, and I ara sure I am echoeing the sentiments 
of you all when I pray that he will long continue in our midst and 
serve to retnind us of the great men of old, Gopal Ganesh Agarkar 
was perhaps the greatest social reform stalwart that our presidency 
ha9 produced. His transparent sincerity, bis batted of shams, his 

23 
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directness, his wonderful mastery over the Marathi language and 
his fine character at one time bade fair to make the social reform 
canse almost popular and the Sudharak under hitn vied with the 
Kesarx qí Tilak in populaf favour. Chiplunkar and Tilak were 
not of us, but if I mention their names it is to pay tribute to our 
great opponents whose greatness called íorth the greatness of our 
champions. Tilak. indeed, in his later days became an advocate, 
perbaps half-hearted, of some of the items in our programme like 
the removal of untoüchability, I shall do no more than name some 
of our existing workers as they would not like a oersonal detailed 
reference. Mrs. Ramabai Ranade and Mr. G. K. Devadhar who 
haye raised the great edifice ot the Poona Seva Sadan, Mr. Dhonde 
Keshav Karve whose Indian Women’s University and Hindu 
Widow* s Home are standing examples of devoted work, Mr. V. R. 
Shiade of the Depressed Classes Mission, our president and Mr. R. B. 
joahi who have made the cause of widow marriage their own, are 
workers of whom any city or presidency may be proud. I may be 
allowed also to reeall the name of Mr. Jotiba Fule, who satarted the 
Satya^Shodak movement in order to break down the supremacy of 
the Brahmin caste, as a man whose work also was very helpful to 
the cause of social reform. I would earnestly recommend to the 
delegates and other visitors to see with their own eves some of these 
Icnal movements like the Seva Sadan, the Indian Women's 
University, the Widows' Home and the Depressed Classes Mission. 
Some of the Educational institutions in tlrs city will also be well 
worth a visit as they have been conducted with the same guiding 
motive as other direct social reform organisations. 

POONA*S AdVàNCEMENT IN EdUCATION. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the last twenty-eight vears have seen a 
diatinct advance in our cause in Poona. It was then a very rare 
sight to see grown-up girls going to school. Now we have a Girls' 
High School with over 400 girls on its rolls and passing over twenty 
girls at the^Matricula tion every year. Th«*Seva Sadan has nearly a 
thousand girls, widows and married women receiving instruction in 
its various branches. About thirty young Indian ladies are every 
year qualifying as Nurses or Sub-assistant Surgeons in the Sassoon 
Hospital. The institutions founded by Prof. Karve have about 300 
girls in their classes. The Colleges here have about 50 girls studying 
in various classes. Caste system is slowly losing its strangle-hold 
upon our Society and even inter caste marriages are o^casionally 
celebrated. AU classes of people give at least lip service to tbe 
principie of the abolition of untouchability. The marriage age of 
girls has risen among the higher ciasses to about sixteen at least. 
The active oppo 3 ition of the reactionary party among us has dis- 
appeared and we even occasionally read of a Sanatan Sabha discus- 
sing the prosem of untouchability. Widow marriages are now not 
rare and bardly call for any public notice AU this is to the good 
and wc shoüld be thankful for the progress achieved so far. 
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But the 44 raison d*etre ,# of our movement has not yet dis- 
appeared. The caste system is giving rise to inter-communal 
jealousies. The Brahmin vs. the non-Brahmin movement is keeping 
us back politically. The Hindu Mahumedan question is the great 
mülstone round the neck of índia and untii it is solved no real 
progress is possible. The treatment we gtve to our depressed classes 
xs a standmg blot on our country; and we are reapmg its indirect 
fruits in the treatment that lndians are receiving in other parts of 
the Kmpire. The strongest advocacy of Indian claims loses p: ac- 
tically all its force when we are taunted with our attitude to these 
classes. Bducation of girls and women though making some progress 
must make iar greater strides if all our people are to pull their full 
wcight* Questions of temperance and prohibition are still as far 
fiom solution as ever. lhe ever-growing aggregation of manual 
workers in large urban areas is opening up new problems. The 
threatened depletion of rural areas, at least so far as the more 
intellectual elements of the population are concerned, is sure to 
present difiiculties in future and should, therelore, be earnestly con- 
sidered now before the problem becomes very serious. Infant 
mortality which is due to want of physical stamina among the 
people and to colossal ignorance^ about infant welfare among the 
women of our country is a standihg menace to the growth of a 
heaithy population. The population question is attracting the 
serious attention of many earnest thinkers in the West, but is hardly 
even recognised as existing in índia. Pioper legislation on marriage 
and inheritance should attract the attention of our new legisla tors 
and a well-considered and comprehensive measure of legislation 
would have a tremendous effect on our progress. Dr. Gour's Bill 
has now been passed into law but still requires a good deal of am- 
phfication. The purdah system is still as vigorous as ©vor in many 
parts of our country, but without its downfall and until our women 
have the fullest opportunities of realising all their capabilities, our 
progiess is bound to be only halí-hearted and slow, These are some 
oi tne quesuons which a Social Conference musc consider and I think 
that this conterence will serve to focus iatelhgent and advanced 
pubüc opinion on them. 

DO AWAY WITH ARTIFICIAL INEQÜAL1TIES* 

After all, the ideal before every social reformer is to bring about 
such conditions m our country that creed, race, sex or both will not 
be too great a handicap on any indian* We cannot of course do 
away with all inequamies which exist in the nature of things, But 
in our countiy tiaaition has imposed artificial incquaülies which are 
tenfold as numerous and gaüing as the inevitable natural inequali- 
ties. It must be the aim of every social refoimer to do away with 
these. Tradition and piescnption have their propor place but they 
should be mace our seivant* and not our masters. Thme traditions 
bave been bMdod down to m íxq m days in ^hioh condiüoas vreto 
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altogether difíerent. Índia is no longer an isolated country. It 
mu t, whether it will or no, take its piace among the nations oí the 
world. Jüo you tbink that we are going to cut a crednable figure m 
íbis world race ií we neediessly handicap ourselves witb enormous 
dead-weights of our own imposition ? índia has survived for many 
centuries but it would be a misreading of history to bebeve that she 
will continue to exist in the changed conditions of the twentieth 
century if we continue to hsírp upon dead tradition. Remember 
that history never actually repeats itself. Its lessons bave to be 
xightly mterpreted. The vast masses in the world outside Índia will 
surely cast longing eyes on our lair country. All the empty coun- 
tiies of the world are being gradually filied up. If we do not put 
our house in order we shall without doubt foliow Greece and Rome, 
Babyionia, Cbaldea and Egypt of old into mere memories. The 
contest between the white and coloured races is getting more and 
more intense. Are you going to live as a nation or die out ? That 
is the question before the índia of to-day. Beíore this fundamental 
question all smailer questions should pale into insignificance. But 
we must have courage to face the issues. These issues are politicai 
only in a narrow sense. They aie social to the core. Earnest 
thinkers are required to tbink out the problems and the leaders 
should tell the truth and the whole truth and notbmg but the truth 
to the people. 1 do not wish to pose as an alarmist but 1 wish eainest- 
ly to exhort all my countrymen to be courageous and not faltering, 
to cast aside the mdolence of centuries and to work in the belief that 
earnest efiort will always tell. 1 have hopes of a gieat future for 
our country but on y if we are honesc workers. Awake, arise, or be 
forever failen 1 

The President’s Address 

The Presidenfc, Prof. G. C. Bhate, in the course of his address, said 

There is no denying the fact that though social and politicai 
movements began their caleer at the same time, the politicai move- 
ment has far outstripped the social, lhe former has gone forward 
by leaps and bounds and has reached the nook and corner of this 
vast country; while the latter has, at times, aimost remained 
stationary and is confined to citie*. Let us consider the causes of 
the contrasting careers oí the two movements. Sucha considera tion 
will further eiucidate the nature and íunction of Social Reform. 

PoLIXICAL VERSUS SOCIAL MoVEMENT. 

Hindu civilisation and Hindu Lterature are woefully lacking 
in politicai thought and politicai Pailosophy. Hindu politicai 
thought was more ia the nature of stale-craft and never went beyond 
the conception of the divine right oi Kinga, in fact, this poiicical 
phiíosophy waa quite primitive, No doubt, the Hindu population 
had its small village communities but they had no icioas of demo* 
govoioraent, oí represa tativQ iostiíutipas, of the rigbís of 
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the peopie, of the coaception of the State being the servant oí tüe 
peopie; oí the ideaa oí eiection. In süori, ou tüe potitical side the 
índian mmd was like a virgin soil. So wnen the new poimcal ideaa 
were sown on this soil by the Western Education, they geiminateu 
iinmediateJy and deveioped mto vigorous and gcowing piants. There 
were no weeds nor underwood in the iorm of oid ideas on the 
subject to obstruet the liie and growth of these new piants iu the 
íorin of poiiticai ideas of lhe West. Hencc tüe educatecl mmds m 
india were captivated by the poluicai ideas and ideais and hencc 
the task of the poli tical worker was easy. He did not meet with 
opposition or obstruction. In the matter of the spreaü oi poli tical 
ideas, it was smooth sailrng for him. The resuit is that withia a 
comparatively short periud oí sixiy yeais, ali the educated and the 
partially educated popuiation have become politicaily-mmded and 
have aüopted the most 1 adiçai views in poliucs and, trom bemg tüe 
most dociie and iaw-abiüing peopie thac they were, have become 
prone to lawlessncss and revoiutionary excesses, 

This is, to my mind, the real reason why the political movement 
has spread so rapidly throughout the length and breadth of Índia. 
]Now the case of Social iieioan is enureiy difierent. Hmdu Society 
had long ago foimed dehnite ideais about the individual, the lamuy 
and married iife, and social strueture and organisation. in tact, 
in this field, there were definite customs. ideaa and beiicis which had 
fuli sway over the mmds oi the peopie, The law-givers had given 
a permanent mould to the whole lile oí man and wornan. ihe 
Hindu Society, au the time oi the advent oí Western Education, 
was a society fully orgamsed and sJtiaped on a defini te pattern, 
Lapse oí time and the mevitabie tendency to degeneration hau donc 
their work in warprng and wastmg the web oi oociety. To put the 
matter m the íorm of a metaphor, as we said that in tae field 01 
Pohtical Pmlosophy the Hindu mmd was like a virgm^soii witüout 
growth of any piam or tree, so we mignt say that m tüe matcei oí 
Social Philosopny the Hindu mmd was ongmaity hke a weli-pUnned 
gardea but by want of watchiulness it siuwiy and graduaiiy de- 
generated info a wüd ground, overgrown with weeds and underwood 
and only with a few old trees standing still. Here, tüereíorc, the 
work oi social reformer was like that of a akilUui gardener, He had 
not to work in a Virgin soil. He had to remove the weeds and the 
underwood; he had to modiíy the old plan of the garden; he had 
to cut down noxious trees; he had to piant new trees; and üc had 
to graft the new upon the oid, in shorc the work oí a Social 
Reformer in the present Hindu Society is as difficult as the work of 
a gardener when he has to rear a beautifui garden on the wild 
ground of an old castie. This explains why tüe work oí Social 
Keíorm in iadia is bound to be siow, He has to contend againat 
inveterate customs* he has to show the beauty and leaaoaableness 
of his new ideas, Of course %hU ia a slow work and reqmres gxcai 
!>a.tfo&çe and 
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WlDOW MARRIAGE—THE TEST. 

Just as at the time of the Renaissance in Europe belieí in the 
Copernican System of Astronomy was an infallible test of a maa of 
modern worlü, so acceptance of the reform ot widow marriage is, to 
my mind, an mfahible test oi a man of ieformed ideas. Ror, who- 
ever has assimilated the principie oí individual freedom, whoever 
has reflected upon the principie of equality, whoever has realiscd in 
bimself the spirit of fairness and mercy, whoever has contemplaied 
the reaiity, aigmty anü períectability of human life, and iastly, 
whoever nas ucderstood the aim and ideal of the marriage institu- 
tion, mustbe in íavour of widow marriage. Prejudice against widow- 
marriage was deep-rooted in the minds of even educated men; but 
gradually itis weaung out. So far as conviction on the point goes 
many a man is now prepared to admit the desirability of widow 
marriage. The difficulty now presentcd is that widowers do not go 
in generally for widow marriage. This is due to the general lack 
of moral courage and steadtastnesa of purpose required for putting 
one's convictions into practice. 

The Question of Casxe. 

In the last class of the problems of Social Reform the one that 
prominently stands out is the question of castes and its effects upon 
society. For some time past, m ali provinces, one sees signs of the 
hydra-headed monster oi caste jeaiousy, caste exclusiveness, caste 
hatred, raising its head again in the iand. There is no denying the 
fact tnat in thxs matter one is impressed with the contrast of the 
State of things obtammg in the first period of the spread of western 
education and tnat wnicu obtains now. As I told you the first 
movement to rise was religious. Now all leaders in the several 
provinces that took part m that movement were both religious 
reformers and social rclormers, and they, thcrefore, one and all 
denouneed the evils of caste. In those days a man like Rajaram 
Shastree brought the problem of untouchabihty, pointed out the 
absoluto mjustice, inhumanity and also the Shastíic unwarrant- 
abiiity of the practice. Men hke Messrs. Modak, Ranade, Agaikar, 
Chandawarkar and Dr. Rhandarkar, who is happily still amongst 
us on our side, all did their best to do away with the evils of caste 
by thought, vrord and action. Xt is through their efíorts that th< 
first consGiousness of the backwardness and the necessity oí coming 
into iine with the advanced castes (in the minds of the backwarc 
and the depressed classes in our community) was awakeneü. Bu 
what is the State of things to-day ? The backwaid and the depressec 
classes have come to denounce the so-called domination of the highe 
castas. Oi course no one can object, and as a matter of fact no on< 
objects* to the efforis oí the backward classes to stand on their ow: 
legs and to try to improve their position by agitation among th 
caste people. For such work every true well-wisher pf Índia wi 
bavc íuti sytftpattiy. Sut it roust. bç reroemborad tSat foc raiaip 
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the position of the backward and the depressed, it ís not neeessary 
nor desirable of levei down the higher classes, or to denounce them 
in «eason and out of season. To do such a thing is to punish the 
enlightened men of the present generation for the sins of their 
forefathers. May I then appeal to the leaders of the present nen* 
Brahmana movement not to do anythiug calculated to create a 
feeling of estrangement between the Brahmanas and non-Brahtnanas. 
Let us all co-operate with each other for the purp^e of levelling up 
all classes to a higher status by the spread of education, by the 
spread of a sense of nationality, a desire to reform individnally andi 
collectively. It is by such common and united efforts that the 
advance of the whole Hindu Society in all directions will be acceler- 
atedo 


Resolutiona 

The following reaolutions weie paased at the Poona Social 
Conference. 


I. The Late Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. 

That this Conference places on record its deeo sense of the great 
loss the cause of Indian Social Reform has suffered on account of 
the sad death of Dr. Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar who, during 
all his public career, devoted bimself to the promotion of Social 
Reform among all classes of people by his powerful and persuasive 
eloquence, also by his pure conduct and life. and who was for over 
20 years the General Secretary of the Indian National Social Con¬ 
ference. 


II. Creed of the Social Reform Movement in índia. 

That this Conference, while welcoming the increased interest in 
social matters visible all ove r the countrv, is of opinion that the time 
has now come for defining the creed of the Social Reform movement 
in índia and considers that the aim and ideal of this movement 
shoiúd be the promotion of social purity and the basic principies of 
liberty, equality and brotherhood in order to bring about social re- 
construction by doing away with all artificial distinctions based on 
birth, caste, colour, sect or sex and that this ideal should be the 
creed of the Social Reform movement in índia. 

III. Social Unificatioru 

That this Conference is strongly of opinion that the progtess of 
the countrv in all directions depends upon perfect harmony and 
uniou among the various communities in Tndia who forrn the bulk of 
the Indian population and urges upon the leaders of all the commu¬ 
nities to inculcate into the minds of the people the spirit of mutual 
toleration and of 'give and take* in matters social and religious, in 
order to achieve real social unifica tion. 
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IV. Abolitíon of Caste. 

That in the opinion of this Conference tibe caste system as it 
prevails in the Hindu eomraunitv constitutes a serious obstacle to 
the growth of a sound social. poUtical and industrial life and as such 
is antagonistic to a true national unitv. This Conference, therefore, 
weloomes the efforts made by various castes to amalgamate the sub- 
castes but it urges upon all the Social Reform Associations in the 
country as also upon individual reformers the necessity of sustained 
endeavours to consciously adopt and persevere in a course of conduct 
oalculated eventually to obliterate all caste distinctious. 

V. Removal of Untouchability. 

(1) That in the opinion of this Conference untouchability of 
the 8o-called depressed classes is a stigma on our society and there¬ 
fore it very stronglv exhorts each man and woman to make an earn- 
est effort to comoletelv remove the same by extending to them all 
civic rights and privileges. 

(2) That this Conference further appeals to all the public 
bodies and institutions maintained on public funds to throw open 
their doors fully to depressed classes and remove all traces of 
untouchabilitv. 

(al That this Conference congratulates the last Bombay Legis- 
Jative Counoil for passine a resolution recommending the removal of 
untouchabilitv from public wells and Dharmashalas and congratu- 
lates especiallv Dr. Paranioye on bis admirable efforts for upliftiug 
the depressed classes and removing untouchability irom public 
schools. 

VI. Social Evils. 

(1) That this Conference takes this opportunity of heartily en- 
dorsing the action f aken by the last Legislative Assembly in raising 
the age of consent to extra-marital connexion to eighteen years, and 
instructs its Secretariei to forward the considered opinion of this 
Conference to the honWe the Home Member. 

(2! That this Conference welcomes the legislative measures 
âgainst Prostitntion taken in Burma, Bengal and Bombav, but con- 
siders that they fali short of the requirements of the situation, 

(^) That this Conference urges the adoption of the general 
Principie that to make monev out of the vice of other people must be 
made a criminal offence and believes that such adoption would cut 
at the root not onlv of prostitution, but likewise of Gambling, 
T>rnukenness, T)nig-addictiou and alt other vices which are now in- 
creasingly in process of being commercialized. 

VII. Intercast© Marriages. 

(t) That this Conference places on record its sense of thankful* 
ness to Dr. H. S Gour for his strenuous efforts in successfully pjlot- 
ing the special marriage bill through the Legislative Assembly and 
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for having thus secured liberty of con^cieicô to^those who go in for 
inter-caste marriage. 

(2) That this Conference urges upon the members of the new 
Legislative Assembly to introduoe another bill for validating inter- 
caste marriage among Hindus who want to adhere to the existing 
Hindu marriage custom and want to maintain the present rdigious 
rites in the celebration of marriage. 

VIII, Widow Re-marriage, 

That this Conference, while noting with satisfaction the grow- 
ing svmmthv of the general public for the cause of widow marriage 
and the increasing number of widow marriages in some of the ca9tes 
in which widow marriage is prohibited by custom, express regret at 
the fact that actual progress of this cause is verv slow and earnestlv 
appeals to the educated classes to give uo their indifference and 
apathy and stronglv urges upon the Social Reformers the necessity • 
of pushing forward this cause by opening a vigorous propaganda to 
remove the wrong notions about widow re-marriage and to convince 
the public of the higher ideal of the married life. 

IX. Abolition of Early Marriage. 

That this Conference is of opinion that the minimum age of 
marriage for boys and girls should be respectively 2T and 18 and 
believes that the time has come to pass legislation preventing child- 
marriages, and therefore urges Social Reformers to educate public 
opinion and to agita te for securing suitable legisla tion to prevent 
child marriages. 

X; Education of Women. 

That this Conference records its satisfaction at the progress 
which the education of women in this country is making, though 
with varying rates in difíerent provinces, and ^strongly urges upon 
the atfcention of the public, the legislative bodies and their responsi- 
ble ministers, the need for making strenuous efforts for the spread of 
education and general knowledge among women by means of regula’r 
schools, home classes, lectures &c. and has great pleasure in record- 
ing its appreciation of the useful work done by several institutions 
in this direction. 

XI. The Uplift of Aboriginals. 

This Conference requests all Social Reformers to direct their 
attention to the social, economic and civic uplift of aboriginal forest 
and gipsy tribes, such as Bhils, Kaliparajs» Gonds, and Santals and 
start missions for such work. 

XII. Women's Property Rights. 

This Conference is of opinion , that,the rights and privileges of 
women should bè enlarged and placed on a fâir and equitable basis 
and suggest 3 the early adoption of legislative me&smes in that behalf, 

3(0) 
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XIII. Direction of Charity. 

That this Conference is of opinion that mis-dlreeted charity even 
though made in the name of religion is a demoralising factor of 
great seriousness and that pubiic opinion must, therefore, be system- 
atically educated to alter +he existing system, the obiective of real 
charity being equipping the helpless to carry on the battle of life 
in a spirit of self-reliance. TheConference is further of opinion that 
in order to cnltivate self-reliance. helpless people who really are the 
object of charity, should be tanght domestic industries. It further 
considers that measures mav be introduced to demand the regular 
publication of audited accounts and report of charitable institutions 
which are the creations of charitable trusts. It further considers 
that if necessary demand may be made eventually for legislation to 
this efíect, 


XIV. Franchise To Women. 

This Conference is of opinion that since the removal of civic or 
social disabilities under which women labour can never fully be 
achieved as long as they are disenfranchised > this Conference is of 
opinion that suffrage must be extended to women on the same con- 
ditions as to men. 

XV. Infant welfare and Maternity Care. 

This Conference, looking to the present rate of mortality that 
prevails amongst the infants of the cotmtry, which is not only high 
as compared with that in other civilised countries, but a great 
intrinsic loss to the future resources of the country, and which is 
attributable to causes which are to a great extent preventable, re- 
commends that:— 

(1) Steps may be taken in each province by the leading social 
workers, to establish Infant Welfare Centres and Maternity Clinics 
at important centres, with a view to afíord relief and to educate 
pubiic opinion on the alHmportant questions of the proper caring 
of infants and very young children and of maternity care. 

(2) Steps may be taken to organise the work of training suitable 
women as mid-wives and nurses at the more important hospitais in 
each province so as to bfing trained assistance in maternity cases 
and for nursing sick children within the easy reach of the general 
population, both rural and urban. 

XVI. Aboli tion of Anti-social Customs and Practices. 

This Conference protests emphatically against the continuand^ 
of such anti-social customs and practices as wasteful wedding expen- 
diture, dowry and purdah systems, 

XVII. Appointment of Secretaries. 

This Conference appoints Mr. G, K, Devadhar and Mr. D. G t 
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Dal vi as Secretaries for the National Social Conference till the next 
Coníerence. 

XVIII. Executive Committee. 

This Conference resolves that an Executive Committee consis- 
ting of the President of the Conference, the Secretaries of this Con- 
lerence and the General Secretaries of the National Conference 
together with the ladies and gentlemen mentioned do consti- 
tute themselves the executive oí the National Social Confer¬ 
ence to carry on propaganda for social reform during the 
lorthcoming year ano. to undertake to start a network oí local 
organizations, to arrange meetings and deputations &c., and to take 
such other steps as may be necessary in the interest of this work. 
JLt also further resolves that the Committee be empowered to collect 
the necessary funds for this work. 

XIX. Aboli tion of Hereditary Services. 

This Conference is of opinion that a Legisla ti ve measure provi- 
ding íor the abolition of hereditary Services m villages be placed on 
the statute book as early as possibie. 

XX. Rural Improvement. 

This Conference is of opinion that the cause of tocial reform has 
not made appreciable advance m rural parts, so as to bring them 
in a line with the advanced urban population for real progress. This 
Conference, thereíore, urges on the Government and the peoplethe need 
for adopting promptly suitabie measures and for providing adequ&te 
facilities íor the speedy improvement of these rural classes. This 
Conference, further exhorts people to attend, to give their ^nstinted 
support for, institutions which spread Primary Educatiotí Village 
Eibraries, Co-operation, Sanitation, Agriculiure and Cottage Indus¬ 
trie &c. in rural areas and thus promote the social well-beiag of the 
masses. 



THIRD (35TH) SESSION OF THE 

AU-India Social Conference 

00 UA NA DA—29TH. DE OM MB ER 1928 

The bigger Social Conference in connection^wíth^the Aü-lndia gatherings 
at Cocanada was heid ac the iatter piace on £9th, December l9Z‘ó with Sir 
Sadasive Asyer as the President. 

The following is the welcome address of Sjt, A. Somanatharao, 
Chairman, Reception Committee of the 35th Indian Nationál Social Con¬ 
ference, heid durmg the Congress week at Cocanada ;— 

On behalf of the Reception Committee of the Indian National 
Social Comerence I offer you a hearty welcome. You ali know the 
object lor which we have met heie. Wc have come to deliberate 
upon the evils that have crept mto our society and to adopt such 
measures as to see them eradicated as . oon as possible. it is a 
sacred duty; as such, it should be approached and pciíormed with 
protound aevotional sincerity. 

The evils are:— 

Child marriages:—By these child mai riages the children begin 
to entertain the íctea oi husband and wife wiien they are quite young 
and thus they becorne permatureiy mature. These marriages come 
m tbe way c t their deveiopment both physicai and mental. These 
marriages produce child-mothers. ihese mothers necessanly produce 
wcaklmgs as they have neither sufíicient space in their wombs for 
the deveiopment of their children nor sufhcient milk to suckle them. 
The üuties of mothers are muitiíarious and the moulding ot the 
character of children mostly depends upon them. A chiid-mother 
will not be able to discharge hef d u cies as she has not suíficient 
opportumty to deveiop her&eif. Child-marnages produce chiki- 
wiciows also. Is ihcie a more heinous crime than to cali a poor 
child a widow ? One who is not prepared to shed a tear at the 
depiorabie condition of these poor chiid-widows ís not a man ; and 
biessed are they who try their best to reiieve the distress of these 
poor widows. 

Cases of mortality in child-birth and infants are enormously 
increasing on account of these child-maniages. Cases of abortuÁ 
and infamicide or homicide are of common occurrence. To puttr 
stop to aii these evils, v> e shail have to encourage post-puberty and 
widow marriages. In ray opimon, no giri under 10 and no boy 
under 34 should be married. 

Mauiage is a sacred institution. It is meant íqx tbe produetioo 
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of good and healthy progeny ; for which men and women must be 
íully devcloped both mentaily and physically before they marry. 

Caste.—Castc is producing unnecessary animosities. The best 
antidote to this is the introduction of mter-dming and mter- 
mamages. There must be as many occasions as possible for cosmo- 
politan dinners ; and we should also see that caste does not come 
in the way of selection of husband aad wife. 

1 am glad that these conferences are arranging cosmopolitan 
dinners and i hope all the sincere ad vo cates of retorm wili take part 
in the one to be arranged here also. 

Dowry System :—This evil is not only ruining many families 
but also creating hatred mstead of love between husband and wife. 
if the sphere of selection is widened by introducmg inter-marriages, 

I think, this evil may decrease to a great extent. 

DrinkEvery religion forbids it. Every drunkard knows 
the evil result of it. But still he persists in it. When once it takes 
root, it is very difScult to eradicate it. Let us not waste more 
energy in pteaching to those that are already addicted to it; but 
let us see that the young ones who are not yet initiated into it do 
not go in for it. Public drunkards may be approached and in some 
cases may be brought round also; but tüere are some secret or 
private drunkards whom it is not possible either to approach or to 
reproach or to preach to. God only can redeem these enlightened 
drunkards. 

Devadas^es or Dancing girls :—To ha ve a separate instUution 
for prosUtution is simply shameíul to our nation. it must be dis- 
couraged unüer any circumstances. Ihere i& already a spirit of 
revolt in the community itselí. it is our duty to íau this íire of 
enthusiasm in them and to help them in their endeavours to 
regenerate. 

Depressed classes:—Our inhuman ill-treatment of these classe 
is our highest crime. We have sinned to an enormous dcgree. We 
shc,!.' have to make amends íor it. Let us see that they are well 
educated and enter every honourable proíesAon freely. Let us 
shake hands wíth them. 

The Presidential Address 

The Presideat, Sir T. Sadasiva Áiyar, then delivered a lengthy address* 
in the couase of which he said ;— 

PRELIMINARY SlATEMENTS. 

Some preliminary statements might be made to clear the groundi 
Though this is catled the Xndian National Social Confefence, its 
origin and h story indicate that large questions like prison reform» 
trcatmentof criminais, retorm of penal laws, co-operative move- 
ments ? work in siums, ameliotation qí the condition of factoiy 
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other labourers, sanitary reíorm, mass education, child welfare, etc., 
are not intended to be dealt with m the Coníerence except indirectly 
and incidentally. The great M. G. Ranade who is the father oí this 
Coníerence movement has said repeatedly that it was impossible to 
piace the great beneficiai movements or reíorm, social, poiitical, 
reiigious, and moral into water-tight compartments. We are iiving 
in a divine umverse in which the vibration caused by even the fallmg 
of a pm spreads to and afiects every point in the universe up to the 
uttermost circumference, the whole bemg vibrant with God's One 
Life. 

PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE. 

For all practical purposes, however, it might be stated that these 
Conferences are intended to deal with the reiorms necessary in the 
prevailing social^customs and institutions of the Hindu section of the 
population of Índia and not with larger questions dealt with in Con- 
lerences lxke the Social Workers* Coníerence recently held in Bombay 
under the presidentship of Dr. Annie Besant. 

Thus the title “ indian National '* is somewhat misleading. 
Evils existing in the social institutions of our Mussalman brothers 
and sisters or our Christian brothers and sisters are not considered or 
dealt with in these Conferences. To speak frankly, these com- 
munities would probably consider it an impertinence on our part if 
we allude to the evils mtheir social institutions, customs and manners, 
though eminent Hindus, Mussalmans and Christians have been 
attendmg these reaily Hindu Conferences as friendly visitors and a 
iew of ihem might have even spoken therein. The name “ AU- 
Índia Hindu Social Institutions Keíorm Coníerence ” would therefore 
be a less misleading though a more cumbrous name than the present 
one, 

Our Worki 

Our work then is usually narrowed down to lhe consideration of 
the following questions;— 

1. The problem of Hindu castes, 

2. The problem of the uplift of Hindu women, 

3. The problem of puhty in food and drmk and sex-relation 
among Hindus, 

4. lhe problem connected with foieigu travei of Hindus of the 
so-caUed higher castes and 

5. The problem of the Hindu Depressed Classes, including the 
problem of their right to join in communal Hindu worship in tem- • 
pies, 

Before dealing with these five questions in order, I think it my 
duty to remember those who beionged to the Guru Parampara in 
this movement and who have left the physical plane of existence. 
Haja Ram Mohon Roy is our first Guru in this movement, as in all 
other reíorm movements. He has been described thus by Dr. Annie 

t 
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"That extraordinary spidt of fire and Steel, whoseheroic courage 
faced alone tbe dread and then unbroken force of Hindu orthodoxv 
and planted the seed of freedom, the seed destined to errow into a 
spreading tree, tbe leave 9 of which are for tbe healing of the natiou. 
He strove to bring his conntrymen back to tbe purity of ancient 
Hinduism. and to this end be directed all bis strength. He was tbe 
first Indian to grasp tbe inter-dependence of the four Unes of Iudian 
progress,—reltgious, educational, social and political. He is tbe 
father of Modern índia/* 

A few of tbe otber Hindus in tbis Guru Parampara are:— 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati, Iswar Cbandra Vidyasagar, Sasipad 
Bannerjee, Ragbunath Rao, Veeresalingam Panthulu, Vivekananda 
and N. G. Chandavarkar. Of course, tbe Guru Parampara did riot 
begin with Raja Ram Mohan Roy, but witb the Lord Sri Krtshna 
Himself, and was continued throush tbe Lord Buddha, and Saints 
and Sages of the Bhakti Scbool including botb Vaishnavaites and 
Saivites. Raja Ram Moban Roy was, however, the first Hindu in 
modern times to re-awaken the movement which bad gone into almost 
a dead sleep from tbe middle of the i8th century. 

Tribute to late Sir N. Chandavarkar. 

I cannot, however, begin tbis address without adverting to tbe 
heavy loss sustained by the Reform movement tbrougb tbe passing 
away of tbat supremely cultured and devoutly religious pbilan- 
thropist, Sir Narayana Chandavarkar. He has gone to his well- 
earned rest in prepara tion for even more strenuous work in a new 
body for our sacred cause and for our Motberland. His example is 
a sbining ligbt to us. 

The work of the various Social Reform societies and organiza- 
tions during tbe pa 9 t year is also usuallv reviewed in tbe beginning 
of tbe Presidentas address. I felt tbat I was wbolly unequal to 
perform tbat duty. Fortunately my old and esteemed fríend, the 
main-stay of our movement after Sir N. Chandavarkar, Mr. K. 
Nataraian has, in tbe issue of the Indian Social Reformer of tbe 
isth December 1923. enumerated tbe activities which bave taken 
place during the year. The article is beaded " Principal Social 
Reform events in 1923/* I beg that tbat article might be treated as an 
appendix to this address The activities of organisations like the 
Bharata Samaj at Adyar (to which I shall refer again later on) and 
of the communal organisations like those under the leadership of the 
Theeya Narayana Guru Swami of Malabar are not included in the 
article. But the fault is that of the leaders of these organisations who 
do not advertize themselves sufficiently and who do not seud their 
reports to the Secretaries of the All- índia Social Reform Conference 
as tbey ought to bave done. 

Castb. 

I shall now first take up tbe question of caste. You will excuse 
me if I bave feit it my duty to use strong language in connection 
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with this subjech Armstrong said iu his Essay oa Charles Brad« 
laugh • 

*• The melMuous flow of gentle speech will not always arouse 
the sleepers or prick the sluggards to activity *\ 

That the allegory of the Purusha Sukta should be taken literally 
shows how religion has become materialised and how instead of 
spintuali ing matter and form, we have degraded religion itself into 
materlalism. “ Scholars are practically unanitnous in asserting that, 
the book of Daniel is an allegory”. It is bnt one instance of many 
whfch tnight be given to show how fundamentaUy criticai scholar* 
ship has raodified the old view of Scripture. The authority of the 
Bibie remains. It is indeed enhanced, because Scripture is read 
in the light of modera knowledge. In this country, however, even 
Engüsh-educated Indians are mostly imbued with the unhistorical 
spirit of fossiüsed Pandits. As a class we lack the spirit of higher 
criticism. We continue in the Vakyartha,—interpretative and argu- 
mentative stage of mediaeval hair-splitting, narro wness and litera- 
lism. The caste system as it exists now is rigid, lacking in üexibility. 
wooden, mechanical, ante-diluvian, and unadapted to modern condi- 
tionsof the day. The system as it exists to day has to pass"away. It was, 
when first established, natural, and promoted the true, the good; and 
fhebeautiful for seve r al centuries iu the Hmited area and under thepecu- 
Parconditions existing in the particular sphere in whichit was establi¬ 
shed by Lord Vaivaswata Manu, but it has now become a danger and 
menace to pmgress. The name of Brahmana and Sudra has very 
íargely ceased to note the Brahmana or Sudra qualities or occupa- 
tions or character. To use the name Brahmana or Sudra to desig- 
nate a Hindu has become now very misleading, when we have now 
Brahmana Abkari contractors, Brahmana perjurers, Brahmana 
iand-holders (Bhu-Vaisyas), Brahmana merchants and usurers 
(Vanijya and Kuseeda Vaisyas), Sudra Executive Councillors, 
Sudra Rajahs and Zamindars, Sudra educational and religions 
preachers and professora, like our respected Dewan Bahadur K. 
Venkataratnara Naidu or Bhagavan Das or S r J. C. Bose; I know 
some Brahmana usurer who grind the faces of the poor and suck the 
Hfe-blood of the poor like vampires, who kill by starvation whole 
families by their extortions and who are yet in the odour of ortho- 
doxy and raerely talk of ‘Ahirnsa’ and 'A.dvaitism/ This real varna 
samkara, -~-rauch worse than theraere blood samkara, which Arjuna 
rather foolishly thought was so very bad that he was prepared to 
abandon bis temperamental Kshattriya duty, himself thus creating 
a rnnch worse samkara, that is, the possessiou of one kind of charac¬ 
ter and the performance of a wholly different kind of duty,—is not at 
all exceptional in these days, as pretented by some Eaglish-educated 
reactionary Hindus. Exceptious are sa^d to prove a rule, but when 
the excepfcions become fairly numerous, they either eat up the rule 
or the rule has to be radically modifled in statèment from its origi¬ 
nal form. 
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Surely when tbe names oí leadiug and succesafut Hindu teacherá 
of Science, religion, or morality in modern times have to be mention- 
ed, the names of Keshab Chundra Sen, Vivekanauda, Sir J. C. Bose# 
Sir P, C. Ray, Saint Gandhi, Professor Venk atara tnam, Saint Rama- 
lingaswami» Babu Bhagwan Das and others too numerous to men- 
tion, all non-brabmins by birtb, come spontaneously to our lips, and 
to argue that tbese are rare exceptions sbows an ufcter lack of true 
perspective and common-sense. We are in the f Kali Yaga' and tbe 
forms of our institutions bave to be modiüed as directed in our 
Sbastras themselves in the ligbt of the Plan of 'Iswara', and tbe goàl 
of human evolution. We know that the Lord Himself has cbanged 
the glorious colour of His outer body into wbite, red, yellow, and 
blue in order to accomodate Himself to the different environments 
and circumstances prevailing in the 4 different Yuga cycles. 

Hence also in the Uttara Ramayana, it is clearly said that mere 
birth as Sudra does not disqualify a mau in the Kali Yaga for 
practising any kind of tapas (study, meditation, ansterity and sacri- 
fice). The Maha-Bharata says, 94 Not births, not samskaras, not 
study of the Vedas, not ancestry are causes of Brahminhood, 
Conduct alone is verily the cause thereof.” Manu says, 49 As a 
wooden elephant, as a leathern deer, such is the unlearned Brahmin. 
The tbree are only names. The Brahmana who does not follow his 
duty of leaming and teaching religion, but follows other professions 
ceases to be a Brahmana in that very life. The Sudra by birth 
becomes a Brahmana and tbe Brahmana a Sudra by bis conduct. 
Know tbe same rule to apply to him who is born of a Kshatriya or 
a Vaisya. It is conduct that makes them, not birth.” I do not 
think that even a bundred Hindus in the British Madras Province 
deserve to be classed as real Brahmanas. Tbere are about 33 
millions of Hindus in the Madras Presidency excluding the Native 
States. Brahmanas by presumed birth are less than ij millions in 
number. Those who have given ont their profession according to 
the Census report as teaching or Service in tem pies or other religious 
work vary between 5 per cent among Uriya Brahmanas and 15 per 
cent among Malabar Brahmanas. Thus about ij lakhs may be 
taken as Brahmanas by profession according to their own estimate< 
But these include cooks and menial servants in temples, purohits 
and Panchagam Brahmins, who mispronounce the mantras wbose 
meaning they do not know, and who are more beggars by profession 
than servants of religion. Of teachers, most are elementary and 
lower school teachers who have bargained for their remuneration 
ani are thereforè really Vaisyas of a low class. It is only those who 
have taken the vow of poverty and of control of the senses and the 
mind, who never retain out of voluntary presents made to them 
more than is necessary for 10 days' maintenance for themselves, 
their wives and children and their pupils, who selflessly teach all 
those who approach them seeking knowledge, it is only those 
teachers and scientists by profession who have taken the Yaguika 

24 
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Diksha of self-sacrifice and serviee that are entitled to be classed as 
Brahmanas and they cannot be more than iooin number in the 
Madras Presidency and many of them are not Brahmanas by 
birtbo 

Our Ancestry. 

We are all descended from the first or Swayambhu Manu, each 
succeeding Manu being the descendant of the previous Manu, who 
established His own distinct race. We, Aryans, are descendanís ol 
the fifth or Vaivasvata Manu, who Himself was descended from 
Chakshusha Manu, who founded the 4th root-race now represented 
by the Chinese, the Burmese, and the Japanese. Hence we are all 
Manadas and are brothers of one blood. The blind stupidity, which 
ignores ethnology and history, which forgets the clear statement in 
all the Puranas that there was no caste originally, that the cas*e 
system was introdnced for the first time in the Treta Yuga on 
account of the necessities of that age and of the sncceeding Dwapara 
Yuga and the clever, disingenuous obscurantism which interpreta 
allegorial and figurativo language literally in order to bolster up 
later rotten customs and superstitions should be treated with con- 
fempt by all of us. All the really devout sages and saints even in 
the later ages have uniformly said that only cbaracter, temper- 
ament, faculty, aptitude, special talent and ordinary profession have 
to be looked to for firiding out the real caste of a person in the KaT 
Yuga. The great majority of the modern Madrasi Hindus are 
Vaisyas by temperament and profession and it is absurd to call 
them either Brahmanas or Sudras. As Vaisyas we are all entitled 
to Upanayana, Gayatri and the title of Dwijas. Mudaliars, Pillais, 
Naidus, Kammas, Redàies, Iyers, Iyengars, Kaos, and Acharyas are 
almost all Vaisyas and yet some so-called Brahmanas have insti- 
gated the Mattadhipatis (a professional class of so-called sanya r -is 
who have been created in the mediaeval degenerate ages) to issue 
Shrimukhams denying the status of Vaisyas even to our brothers of 
the Komutti community, most of whom undoubtedly by temper¬ 
ament and profession and bv their liberal charitable use of wealth, 
like the late Cunnan and Ramanujam Chetty brothers, are pre» 
eminently entitled to be called Vaisyas, while most of the so-called 
Brahmanas, who are Bhu-Vaisyas (land-owners) or Vanijya Vaisyas 
(iraders, capitalists, and usurers) trading as vakils, clerks and 
Government servants, sometimes on their intelUgence, are only bad 
Vaisyas, 

Sudras. 

• The number of Madrasi Hindus who could properly be designated 
as Sudras is probably less than 2 rmllions out of 33 milüons. The 
term “ Sudra” has got, as usual with many words, a higher and a 
iower meaning. In its higher meaning, it means an unselfish s-ervant, 
and the Lord Mahadeva and a pupii who served his Guru with 
absolnte devotion have been invoked and addressed by the honour- 
ed title of * Sudra” in the Sciiptures* In its Iower and common 
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meaning, it signifies a * tamasic* person without any initiative and 
who could do only manual, uninteLigent, unskilled work íor wages 
when hunger impeis him or desire for personal pleasures goads him, 
or when compelied as a serf or as a slave to work. Such Sudras by 
temperamental caste are now very íew. As I bave said already, 
moat Hindus are now Vaisyas by caste; by race, Hindus of all castes, 
and no caste except a iew dying hill tribes, belong to the first sub- 
race of the fiith Koot-Race, thac is, the Hindu sub-race of the Âryan 
Koot-Kace. For at leasc ten thousand yeais, during the plastic 
period of human iife (seven to fourteen years) and till death the 
Aryan Culture Samskara has been afíecting all Hindu Indians. The 
Hindu lacial features of us aii have been moulded thereby mto the 
Aryan type, even the feaiures of thosc few who bave not got much 
physicai Aiyan blood (by inter-marriages etc.) in their bodies. To 
cali a person like my respected friends A. Govinda Pillai,' Retired 
Judge of Trivandrum (the Grand Old Man of that State), or Sir 
Sankaran JNair (whose features are much more typically Aryan 
than that of most of the birth Brahmanas whom 1 know), to 
call such persons Sudras is ridiculously absurd and insulting, and 
yet I was shocked to learn, when I was in Travancore, that when a 
JSÍair gentleman gets into the witness box in a Court cf Justice, he 
is described as Sudra in the depositou statement. Many, even of 
the depressed classes like PuJayas and Parayas xnust be classcd as 
Vaisyas by temperament and profession, as 1 ünd tbat in tbe Census 
Keport in Madras, out of 1,000 Pariabs, Panchamas, about 370 are 
land-owners or cultivating tenants (not mere agricultural labourers) 
or independent breeders of cattle. All these 370 are 1 entit)ed to be 
taugbt tbe Gayatn Mantra and tbose who deaicate themselves to be 
co-workers with tbe Lord (who is the embodiment of sacnfice and the 
greatest sacrificer) transcend caste. I believe with Mr. C. F. 
Andrews (a true Brahmana) that the true spirítuality oi humble se:f- 
sacnfice might be discoveied among the persecuted and tbe pcor 
Andian masses in a larger degree than among tbe ricter classes and 
castes, tbe Lord Cbiist having expressed very strongly, two thousand 
years ago, that attachment to riches is the greatest obstacle to 
spmtuai progress; lt goes without saying that all the four castes 
are necessary for the orderly working of human society except in 
the Tretayuga when simple homogeneity reigned for long periods, 
There are different powers and talents predominating in each of the 
four castes and all such powers and talents should be employed 
pnmarily for serving the whole social íabric. But the jftajasic 
quahty of ambition and greed overpowers human beings, and when 
during a particular period or amidst particular environments, the 
talents and powers of a particular caste are most in need in the 
society, that caste takes advantage of its temporary highet im- 
portance and uses its opportunity to impose a tyrannical yoke on 
the other castes and mos to perpetuate its tyranny by magnifying 
the impottance oi its cron physicai heredity fat beyond its legitimate 
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scope. The Brahmanas whose scientifie knowledge of Nature's 
Divine Forces (Devas) was required ia the Ice-age to break up vritra- 
galciers for the production of ram and for the increase of agricultural 
produce and for releasing fertilising streams in the Himalayan valleys, 
where the Aryan First sub-race then resided, became tyrannical and 
terrorised all other castes by the use of their scientifie knowledge. 
flThe tyrannical Bnngu Clan was ihen alnxost exierminatcd by the 
Lord, and this is allegorically represented as the cutting òff of the 
head of Bhrigu’s wife (who was producing asuric Brahmanas from 
hér womb) by Vishnu's Charka. 

Kshatxriyas* 

Again, the Kshattriyas with their military power become tyran¬ 
nical and claimed Divine Hereditary Rights to oppress their subjects 
and nsed their power against even harmless ascetic Brahmanas. 
They were destroyed for 21 generations by Parasurama, a minor 
Avatara. The Brahmanas then prospered again and as usual, be¬ 
came tyrannical in their turn, grasped even the ruling power (which 
did not properly belong to them), and hence Parasurama was over- 
powered by Rama Avatar, and the Rakshasa Brahmanas under the 
Sama-Vedic Brahmana tyrant, Ravana, were largely destroyed. Sri 
Krishna destroyed tyrannical kings like Jarasandha, Kamsa and 
Sishupala by scores and brought about the defeat or destruction of 
greedy and powerful Brahmanas like Drona and Aswathama, but 
even those whose bodies were struck ofi by tho Lord were dealt with 
thus by Him for their own ultimate good, because the good Lord who 
made us, He made and loveth all. 

In this age of Kali- competi tion and strife we have to work for 
the future, the coming Krita Yuga of one caste, the caste of co-opera- 
tive help, equality and simplicity. The Tamii woman-Saint, Auvayar, 
therefore laid down that as preparation for the Krita Yuga, there 
should be only two castes in the Kaliyuga, thehigher caste of “Ittar'\ 
the caste of self-sacrificers, servers and givers, and the lower caste of 
“Idadar”, of selfish graspers and enjoyers. The grasping and ex- 
communicating Thambirans and other Mattadhipathis (barring of 
course the few exceptions among them such as the Kuruttkoti Shan- 
karacharya and the Tirupapuliyur Jnaniyar) belong to the lower of 
the two castes. The so-called Sadhus and Sanyasis of whom there 
are several lacs in índia, many of them addicted to ganja, opíum and 
liquor, must of course mostly be classed as the dregs of the lower 
caste. It is, however, our duty to try to teach and organise these 
so-called Sadhus, so that they may give up their idle ways and be¬ 
come usef ul citizens of Mother inclia. Though the Gita mentions 4 
castes, classified according to Guna-Karma it also classifies human 
beings in the i6th Chapter into 4 classes alone, name«y, those 
belonging to Daivi Sampat, the higher caste of Lady Saint 
Au vai,, and those belonging to the Asuri Sampat, the lower caste 
AuYfuu The present iaaumerabte caste divisioas ar$ based qu aç 
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principie except uncertain and in many cases, misleading physical 
heredity. Let us for all practical purposes recognise only the two 
divisions, the relatively unselfish and the relatively selfish, the 
Knowers of God*s Plan and the non-knowers, the followers of righte- 
ous brotherlines and the worshippers of Mammon. You will forgive 
me for having taken up so much of your time on this question of 
caste status. but I have felt that on the solution of this question 
depends the solution of all other questions arising out of social evils 
in Hindu society. 

Upufx of Women. 

The second of the 5 questions I have enunciated is the question 
of the uplift of Hindu women. The Hindu community is at present 
very lop-sided. Among the agricultural and labouring classes, how- 
ever, where women are obliged to live in out-door labouring life 
almost to the same extent as men, there is greater equality of feeling 
and status between the sexes than in the so-called higher classes. 
We must take our ladies along with us in all educational, social and 
spiritual matters, not only for their benefit, but for the benefit of us 
men also, as without their help and the carrying out of their points 
of view, it is impossible to have real progress even of men alone. 
The gosha system which prevails among Hindus in* Northern Índia 
must be abottshed. On the subject of child marriage Mrs. Margaret 
E. Cousins writes: 

" There is also that fatal arrest of all mental development as the 
girl comes near 'her age', a criminal custom only equalled by its 
climax, the snatching of the girl the moment she attains puberty, 
and the forcing on her, just as she turns fourteen (and even earlier), 
of motherhood. After the age of twelve (or even 10) she is with- 
drawn from school and from then till the moment when she attains 
puberty she is confined and guarded like a prisoner, and jealously 
watchéd for fear her marriage (if it has not taken place already) be 
in any way interfered with. She is discouraged from learning any- 
thing, except perhaps cpoking. I know cases in which even accom- 
plishments such as music are looked at askance. She is not allowed 
to move outside of her own Street, hardly beyond her parentes house. 
Her companions are limited. She gets practicalíy no physical exer- 
cise. All but the dullest girls sufíer from reduced vitality, depressed 
spirits, and much suppressed rebellion of the mind at a state of 
affairs which they instinctively feel to be wrong and-unnatural. Aa 
in the sacred name of religion people have been tortured and mur- 
dered, so in the holy name of chastity and marriage the bodies, 
minds and souls of many young Muhammadan and caste girls 
of índia are starved and dwarfed. Their bodies are deprxved 
of air and motion and contact with Nature; their mineis are 
denied knowledge of books, or free human contact; their souls are 
wounded by the repression of all their impulses towards free self* 
expression, and by the denial of the wide experiences of life without 
íftüçblife becoaes meaniogless. The result ia that these yo«ng 
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girls are in the worst condition possible when ' custom* forces them 
into the sexual embrace of an almost unkcown husband, and in an 
agony of shyness, self-consciousness and fear, the first-born, the 
continuei* of the race, is conceived.” 

Womans Qüalxxies». 

As Yivekananda said : ‘ Men are not going to raise themsclves 
up, and men need only give their sympathy and should not cause 
obstruction by their tjuranny/' Patient endurance, sustained enthu- 
siasm and practical perseverance till the end is accomplished, are 
more seen in women than in men, as shown in the lives of Savitri, 
Sita and Droupadi. The way in which my cousin, Mrs. Chandra» 
sekhara iyer, X. S., of Bangalore, is raising the status ol women 
in the Mysore Province by her unrivalled enthusiasm, affords a very 
good iliustration of my above view as to the practical talents of 
ladies. The ioth Chapter of the Gita States that women represent 
‘kshama’, patience, tenacious memory, (Smriti) and steadlast 
perseverance (D ri ti). 

Marriage. 

We may next tum to the problem of marriage. Monogamy 
must be the ideal for these modern times. The proper marriage is 
that of a man (who has completed his preliminary education) with 
an adult woman who has also ünished her preliminary education on 
her own appropriate lines. The continuation of the race and the 
giving of strong and pure bodies to advanced souls are holy acts. 
The carrying on together of social, spiritual and religious vork 
harmoniously and better than either husband or wife could do 
separately (the man bringing his angle of Vision, and the woman 
her slightly difierent angle of vision, and both visions coalesoing 
under a single, harmonious purpose) must be the primary object of 
marriage. The enjoyment of connubial pleasures not opposed to 
these primary dharmas js allowed by the Lord in His raercy. My 
learned brother, Pandit Mahadeva Sastri, has shown by quotations 
from the Vedas and by the exposition of the meaning of the seven 
steps taken together by the couple at marriage, that the husband 
aud the wife are equal partners and enter into the marriage relations 
with full knowiedge of their duties. Harila says : “ All sacramental 
rites for woman should be conducted with Vedic texts. Amoiig 
women there is a two-iold distinction: those who continue to study 
the Vedas and those who marry at once," Heroes and Rishis were 
formerly born of fully developed and educated indian women. 

When women were degraded by men's selfi&hness and pride of sex, 
hòw few heroes and no Rishis ; cause and efíecfc ?s in your power to 
cbange.” (Annie Besant). Don’t excuse yourself by appealing to 
misunderstood karma. “ That way madness lies/' the madness pro- 
ducing íatalistic indolence and stony-heartedness, or the madness 
which indulges in wild actions due to the hopeless despair which re* 
ÍQnners with tender hearts and highly-strqag nerves sometimes faU 
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into. Listen to the wise words of Ex-Justice, Sir -John Wood- 
roffe :— 

9i The belief that each mau and woman is a Shakti, whose power 
of accomplishment is only limited by their wills, is a faith which will 
dispel all present weakne c s and sloth. We shall be what we will 
to be. Each must realise bimself to be fragment of the great Shakti 
which is índia, and then of the infinite Shakti on whose lap she lies—. 1 
the Mother of the Universe.” 

The bride is addressed in some of the mantras : 

“ Go to the house, that thou mayest be the lady of the housei 
As mistress of the house direct the sacrificial rites. Become thou 
now my partner as thou hast paced all the seven steps with me. 
Partners we have become, as we have together passed all the 
seven steps. Thv partnership I have gained. Apart from thee 
now I cannot live. Apart from me do thou not live. We shall 
live together: we shall will together: we shall be a source of 
i oy each unto the other; with mutual goodwill we shall live 
together, sharing alike all foods and powers combined. I join 
thy mind, thv actions, thy senses with mine Be‘ thou a loving 
queen to the father-in-law, a loving queen to the mother-in-law, a 
loving queen to the sister-in-law, and a loving queen to the brother- 
in-law,” 


Food, Drink and Sex Relations. 

Thethird problem is the problem of food, drink and sex relations, 

Iiquor containing alcohol in weak quantities may not be 
impure drink to a western body or to one of the drinking classes in 
índia. But if a Mussalman, descended from progenitors who have 
followed his great religion, which absolutely prohibits the drinking 
of spirituous liquors, begins to drink, it is a very impure action for 
him. So also when a Brahmana, who from the days of the Bxah- 
niana sage Bhargava Shukra has been prohibited from drinking any 
spirituous liquor, begins to iudulge in alcoholic liquors, his action is 
very impure. A Rig Vedic Mantra prohibits the drinking of impure 
liquids and the indulgence in intoxicants and stupifiers like ganjah 
or opium. Even tobacco is impure. though it is a very mild poisou 
when compared with the others. Whatever increases the quantity of 
“ tamas” in the phvsical body or in the emotional or the intellectual 
body, is impure. When the gratification of the palate is made the 
first consideration, instead of the strengthening of the pranas, eating 
itself becomes an impure act. Whatever food increases the strength 
of the passionate nature increases the “ rajasic” quality and is there- 
fore impure, though not so impure as the food which increases the 
" tamasic” quality. 

Bodily Purity. 

The above principies to guide our actions being thus kept in 
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mind, every one should gradually make his body more and more 
pure by resorting to purer food. Sudden change of diet and habit 
makes the body rebel and kick against the pricks, and might even 
destroy the physical organism ; such suddenness should therefore be 
avoided, Alcohol, being the product of putrefaction and fermenta- 
tion, is excremental in its nature. The life in the body, in trying to 
throw o£f the poison, gets a little stimulated in the beginning, just 
as» when a poison is first introduced into the blood, the white cor- 
puscles rush in to attack the intruder and are thus stimulated and 
thrown into a fever in order to throw off the poison. But such 
stimulatiou is efifected at the cost of the ultimate weakening of the 
life ; of the pineal gland and the pituitary especially ; as regards the 
spiritual centres of the body the action of alcohol is very pernicious. 
Those who want to get into Raja Yoga initiations ought to.give up 
alcohol completely, though gradually. “If any of the three twice- 
born classes has tasted unknowingly anything that has touched 
spirihious liquor, he must. after penance, be girt anew with the 
sacrificial thread. ” (Man u). 

Pürtty of Food 

The same principie applies to the question of the purity and 
the impurity of food. What vegetables and animal foods are impure 
is detailed in Manu and other Smritis. Some vegetables, like onions, 
do promote the tamasic tendencv. Vegetables like chillies promote 
the rajasic quaÜty. The Lo rd Sri Krishna in the T7th Chapter of 
the Gita has given the characterisation of the different kinds of 
foods. Stale and rotten food is tamasic. Juicy, fresh and substan- 
tial food is sattvic. As regards nngnetic purity, food given in 
love or reverence is magneticallv pure. A Brahamana can take 
food from his household Shudra servant who is attached to his 
master. The very fact that custom varies in different parts of 
Tndia shows that the custom Drishti-dosham, which is carried very 
far in the South even between men of the same caste and sect, is 
not shastric and now serves merely as an artificial producer of 
hatred and contempt. This artificial and ceremonial purity is now 
developed even at the cost of true physical sanitary and ma gnetic 
purity. I have found that many of mv European brothers and 
sisters, who use soap and disinfecting liquids freely, are much more 
pure than many orthodox Brahmans. One of these latterwould 
bathe in green, Chemical 1 v and physically dirty water (the impurity 
being patent to sight and smell), after he had washed the impurities 
of the teeth and other parts of his bodv in it, and then. would come 
along the road in ridiculous jumps instead of protecting himself from 
the Street impurities by wearing clean shoes on his feet, shouting out 
to everybody to keep out of his proximity. 

AU this shows the efíects of materialistic religion, which prefers 
the letter to the spirit, and prefers superstitious ceremonial purity to 
real purity. Bhaktas, from Prahlada downwards, have tried to kill 
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these absurdities. They introduced the principie that in the Lord*s 
temples there is no drishtidosharq or Panktidosham, as the pure food 
ofíered to God, though touched and seen by brother devotees of 
cfifferent birth-castes, is pure. But this rule did nat r a§ iutonded, 
leaven tbs actions of psopie in tdmr own homeg, 

PROSTITUTION 

The social evil ha3 become very bad in all civilised countries and 
especially in towas. The expedient in Hindu society of having a 
separate prostitute class (rigidly regulated, however, tili recently by 
their owm caste rules and regulations) has now become antiquated 
and mseless. The problem is a very hard one to solve. Knowledge 
is the great purifier, as the Gita says. The squeamishness and con- 
cealment indulged in as regards these matters merely leads to 
hypocrisy, pharisism, secret vices and evils which it is considered 
not decent even to refer to. The Upanayana ceremony and the 
Brahmacharya system have now become wooden, mechanical and 
soul-less. The Boy Scout and Girl Guides system is, I am sure, the 
result of iaspiration, and if it is made to prevail universally in índia, 
the Brahmacharya Ashrama can be revived in the true spirit, though 
of course not in the mere letter ; purity of thoughts, actions, desires 
and speech being one of the ideais of the Scout movement required 
to be carried out in daily practice. May the Lo rd gi ve us the 
strength of mind to tackle this problem of social evil properly. I 
feel myself too weak in knowledge and experience to offer any final 
solution. Very patient and prolonged considera tion by several wise 
men and women sitting in council is required for the solution of such 
a knotty problem. The solution attempted of old of having a 
separate caste of prostitutes has now become useless and enlightened 
conscience revolts against condemning persons to ,a life-long degraded 
status and profession merely because they were born in a degraded 
caste. I am glad to say that in South índia several members of 
dancing girl commuoity itself, especially in the District of Coim- 
batpre, are taking steps-to abolish the caste custom dedicating their 
girls to a life of shame. Marriage of such girls is now very common, 
The very wise legislative enactment, which will commemorate for 
ever Dr. Gour's name, has also given facilities to men of other castes 
taking girls and women of this community as their lawful wives. In 
this connection I wish that Courts of Justice remember that law is 
organized common-sense. It is surely not common sense to indulge 
in the absurd fiction that dancing girl prostitutes obtain minor girls 
frpm their parents or pick up orphan girls and adopt them for the 
purpose of obtaining spiritual benefit for themselves and their ances- 
tors, and that even plural adoptions, if there is a custom, arevalid. 
Is legislation the only remedy and are courts bound to perpetuate 
the horrid custom of adoption of mino rs by prostitutes ? We know 
that if legislation is attempted, the attempt is usually over-borne by 
thecry: “Great Hindu spiritual religion i§ being attaçkçd saçri- 
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lsgiously.* , Thts same cry was raised by the hyper-orthodox Hindug 
when our great pátrio t, the Righfc Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastry, 
brought hís bill to declare the validity of post-puberty marriages. 

The Depressed Glasses 

1 tüLow come to the last problem, that of the Depressed or sup- 
pressed classes. The getting of purity by temporarv exclusiveness 
is nofc mfcended for yourself alone, but that you may ultimatety share 
ifc with those wh o are not so pure. If you are alwavs afraid of 
catching impurity frotn mo min g tili we go to bed, looking as you 
walk down the streets at every fellow creature whether he will 
poliu te you by coming nearer thau the prescribed distance; yout 
Whole n ature gets much more impure bv this perpetuai fear and 
thought of impurity, and even your physical bodies cannot preserve 
any purity except false ceretnonial purity. When purity bcomes 
whotly sei f-centre d, when a woman draws away the hem of her 
garment m order not to be poliuted by the touch of a falleu sister, or 
when a Brahmana shouts out to a Pariah in anger not to come near 
Mm, the mental and moral impurity they acquire by their fear, 
contempt and anger is much fouler then the sma 1 ! physical purity 
which they miy temporarily retain by their exclusiveness. The 
Lords of Karma will probably make them in their next birth to be 
bom among the classes whorn they were always thinking of through 
the fear of being polluted by their contacfc—both the Brahmanas and 
the non-Brahmanas having incurred a lot of bad karma bv their 
treafment of the Depressed Classes. Until they wipe it out by self- 
sacrificing good karma, the nation cannot rise up. Irrationality, 
blasphemy and sacrilesre cannot go further than when we find an 
orthodox Hindu, who is willing to shake hands with a man of the 
Depressed Classes who has turned Christian or Mussalman, but who 
would not allow a b. a, b. l., pious, public-spirited, altruistic Thiya 
who is really Brahmana by character and conduct and cleaner in 
habits than the ordinary Brahmana, to go along a public road 
bounded by temple wall or bound of his caste-people*s tank. I have 
no doubt that the priests of such a temple have in many cases driven 
out the higher Devas who once existed within it, as such higher 
Devas cannot approve of such outrageous conduct. 

Our Hindu Depressed Classes are far superior to similar classes 
in Western lands as they are not at all brutal and as they have, as a 
class, no ill-íeeling of vindictivenessfor past injuries. As they very 
.pasily learn the value of truíhs like karma and re-incarnation, and 
the value of devotion and education, work for their nplift is much 
more easy and pleasant than similar work in Western countries. 

Is it not the duty of so-called Brahmins and sadhus, is it not the 
duty of Temple organizations, Mutt organizations, to tackle the quea- 
tion of the uplift of the suppressed classes, of woman, of universal 
education ? I know that an orthodox Hindu looks upon me as too 
h&rsh ip my criticisms of the existing Temples and Mutt vlewed as a 
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whole. But what does my esteemed friend Rao Bahadur C. S, 
Subramaniam, who is generally acknowledged to be a sober, moder* 
ate, acute thinker, say about these Temoles and Mutts in bis cotnmu- 
nication publisbed at page io of the ‘‘New índia” paper of I7th 
December 1923 ? That the religious endowments require a stricfc 
control and that tbere is waste of large sutns of money by immoral 
and semi-literate men in Kashayam . and by lay trnstees in South 
índia is well-known, That Mutts should not be without some sott 
of control may readily be admitted ; that misappropriation, misuse 
and malversation of mutt-funds should be brought nnder control, 
no one in his senses living in this Tanjore District can object to, 
That these Mutts and Temples are fostering as effective a set of un- 
scrupulous men as ever existed under one single denomination, tbere 
can be no doubt.” The talent lving latent among the suppressed 
ceasses and which could be used for India's uplift is very great.T 
have found artistic and musical talent more nrevalent among tbem 
than among the so-called higher classes. The administra ti ve talent 
shown by the Captain of the winning team in the last Bombay Quad- 
rangular Tournament (the captain being a member of the Depressed 
Classes) was an eve-opener to us. The folly, if not the sinfulness, of 
letting all this talent run to waste by our temples, mutts, Brahmins 
and Sadhus not doing their duty must now be patent to everyone. 

Is it reasonable to expect the Depressed Classes as they become 
more educated to remain in the Hindu cotnmunity, if thev are not 
allowed access into Hindu Temples? Without the reform and 
revi vai of Hindu religion so as to convert it from its present exclu¬ 
sive and invidious nature to a dempcratic faith of a theistic and 
theosophical character, which ailows ríot only the Depressed Classes 
to benefit by Services in common places of worship, but also abows 
other races to adopt its faith and to be known as Hindus, it must 
become more and more fossilised and dead. 

One Final Wo rd, 

One final word as to the line of future action. After Ranade's 
death the task of co-ordinating our work and of reoorting progress 
has not been as well done as in his days, I think that we should 
more and more take the help of younger men and women in the 
matter of organisation. Youth has got more energy and initiative. 
yonng men and women are less likely to fali into ruts of routine and 
mere talk without action, than old tired-out people like mys^lf. 
Youth looks to the future with hope and confidence and not to the 
past with regret. Though tbere has been a golden age in the past 
tbere is a golden Kritha Yuga in the future also and the future 
Kritha Yuga wiü be more glorious than the past one. I believe in 
reincarnation and we, who are now in the present, have lived in the 
past ages (re-births talking place on an average once in 700 or 1000 
years.) We may not have had the fortune to have lived in the pa^t 
Kritha Yuga and may have bf-en living in a State of sleep in some 
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other world in that age. But we have üved in the Trota and 
Dwapara Yugas and ordinary mankind including our 3 elves wa3 legg 
evolvei ani more brutal and sensual than now. Do not coonmit 
the mistake of supposing that the mass of Hindus were more 
virtuous ín those yugas than now. They were realiy less virtuous. 
The generation of youths mw in índia is in ray op nion nonre ad- 
vancei spiritually and morally than the youth of my gencration and 
of the generation next to mine, my generation being two steps 
removed from the pcesent one, If you want initiative and conti- 
nuity in work of Social Reform, you must take steps that the youthg 
who are the heroes of the future are inspired with the passion for 
Reform and are given a share in the prac tical work of bringing about 
a better State of things. 

Re Solutions 

The following resoluíions were passed :— 

“That the caste system a9 it now prevails being based purely 
on presumed birth is contrary to the spirit of national unity and 
brotherhood and must therefore be abolished.” 

“That the custom of treating certain castes as untouchables 
merely on the ground of birth is monstrously irrational and irreli- 
gious and that the depressed classes should be helped by suitable 
social Service by the caste Hindus, at least in partial discharge of the 
long-standing obligation to the depressed classes who should also be 
allowed the privileges in public Hindu temples granted to ca 9 te 
Hindus as such.” 

“That the educational facilities should be granted more largely to 
females and all invidious distinctions as regards rights and privileges 
in religiops, social, political and vocational matters between the two 
sexes ought to be abolished.” 

"That injurious marriage customs such as early marriage and 
immature parentage through early consummation, enforced widow- 
hood and exaction of prices for brides and bridegrooms should be 
abolished and that unnecessary and artificial restrictions in the< 
choice of bride 9 and bridesrrooms should be abolished by making the 
selection as wide .as possible, consistently with eugenic and hygenic 
principies even by legislation if necessary, or advisable.” 

“That the custom in certain Hindu castes under which Ue women 
do not marry but. are dedicated to an immoral life as Devadasees or 
under other names should be abolished and they should be incorpo- 
rated into the communities following the ordinary social rui es as to 
marriage, and that an.asylum should be started for the children of 
those that have followed the pr.ofession.” 

“That the use of intoxicating liquors and drugs except for medi¬ 
cinal purposes be completely given np by the Hindu community,” 
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Resolutions. 

On the 2nd and 3rd days resolations were discuesed and passed. 
One resolution expressed thanks to the Education Minister for 
bringiog the Üniversity Reform Bill and also opined tbat sufíi- 
cient safeguards should be provi ded in it for the adequate represen- 
tation of the Non-brahmin communities in the various bodies. 

Another moved by Mr. L. K, Tnlsiram (Madura) urged fchafe 
the Director of Industries should be an ofScial possesaing teeh- 
nical qualifications and preferably an Indian. One of the delegates 
(Mr. Rambadra Udayar) desired to insert the word non-brahmin 
before ‘Indian ’ bufc this was objected to by Sir P. T. Chetty and 
otbers and the amsndmeot being withdrawo the resolution was 
passed. 

The fourtb resolution ran—“ Whereas the relations between 
Labour and Capital are at present very unâatisfactory, this Confeder- 
ation is of opinion that the foreshadowed legíslation on industrial 
oonciliation and workmen’s compensation be proceeded with without 
any avoidable delay/’ 

Resolutions were also passed in favour of a permanent settle- 
ment of land revonue and also protesting against the enhancement 
of land tax by 18 | and 25 per cent in the Tanjore District in con» 
trave ntion of the resolution òf the Legislativa Gouncil. 

The next resolution that was moved by Mr. O. Thanikachalam 
Ohettiar ran as folio ws:— % 

“ This Confederation is of opinion that in view of the general 
success that has attended the Reforms Aet so far, and the growing 
aspirations of the people, the time has come for the transfer, in the 
Provinces, of alí subjecfcs to the control of Ministers responsible to 
the Legislature. 

“ This Confederation is of opinion that a majority of the deparft- 
ments in the Government of índia ought to be transferred to the 
control of Ministers to be created responsible to the Legislature and 
urges that tbi .3 be done before the nexfc general electionr” 

Seoonded by Mr, A. Ramasami Mudalier it was adopted. 

The foliowing resolutions were also adopted,— 

“This Confederation is of opinion that more earnest endeavours 
sbould be made to settle the claims of the Indíans in Kenya and 
othar parts of África and in Fiji and other Overseas Colonies on a 
basis consistent with equity and equality of citizensbip, since bheir 
remaining unsefetled is calculated to disturb the relations between 
the Government and the people in índia. This Confederation 
further profcests against the policy of expatriating Indíans from 
South África, which is being carried on under false prefcences.” 
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u This Oonfederation is o! opinion that the Government be re- 
queated to from a oommittee at onoe to consider the formation of a 
Tamil University in the nearest future.” 

“ This Gonfederation is of opinion that the Government of índia 
should be requested to treat any vernacular as sufficient for the I. C. 
S. Examination in place of olassical languages.” 

“ This Oonfederation is of opinion that all public institutions 
such as temples, tanks, schools, etc., be open to all Hindus alike.” 

Presidenta Conoluding Remarks. 

Mr. Lathe in bringing the proceedings to a olose said that be 
was told by a responsible Brahmin friend that bis community would 
work against the attempts of Non brahmins to attain responsible 
self-government. The Non-brahmins were congratulated by all 
people except perhaps by Brahmins of the type of Mr. Sastri. As for 
the resignation of the Ministera he said that the Ministers never cared 
for their jobs for they could li ve for a long number of years by them- 
selves without caring for their salaríes. People said that Co-opera* 
tion had failed. He asked which Co-operation it was that failed. 
If the Non-brahmin community really went along the path which 
they had chosen and if they co-operated with the Government it 
meant the co-operation of the masses of the country. 
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Mahrastra Non-Brahmin Conference 

SA TA RA — 16 TE DECRMBEÜ im . 

The following are extracts from the Presidential Addresa 
of Mr. O. Thanikachella Chettiat at the Mahaiaahtra Provincial 
Non-Brahmin Conference which met at Satara on December 

16th 1922. 

‘The question may be asked what part the Non-Brahmin party 
played in the troublous days which followed the N. G. O. propaganda 
oí Mr. Gandhi. Though Mr. Montagu was anwilling to recognize 
the olaims oi non-brahmins in South índia for commuDal represen- 
tations, the Joint Parliamentary Commhtee recognised the neoessity 
lor it but, at an uoguarded moment, at the cuuning suggestion of our 
brahmin írienda, leífc the determination of the proportion of seats to 
be reserved to non-brahmins by arbitration, if necessary, in índia. 
We kuow what unjuat award Lord Meston passed as such arbitrator, 
and how, out oi the 65 seats throwo open to the non-moslem 
electorate by election, only 28 seats were reserved for non-brahmins, 
though our brahmin friends were prepared to concede before arbi¬ 
tration as many as 33 seats. Thereupon the non-brahmins of South 
índia went to the elections, determinod by their own efforts unaided 
by any reservation, to capture the largest number of seats which was 
their due by virtue of their strength in numbers and the amounb of 
tax they paid. The sense of injustice done by Lord_Meston’s award 
acted as a spur to their efforts and really helped to stir up the placid 
contentment of the non-brahmin masses more than the reforms 
granted to them. The result of their efforts was tbat in spite of 
the activities of the non-co-operators to dissuade voters from going 
to the polis sometimes attended with violenoa, non-brahmina were 
returned in large numbers making the authorities roalise that tbey 
were a power to be reckoned with. H. E. Lord Willingdon, whatever 
his previous views about the claims of the non-brahmins for separate 
representation or about proportion of seats to be reserved for them, 
true to the traditions of British Parliament and EDglish constituüou 
under which he was trained, sent for the leader of the victorious non- 
brahmin oarty, Sir Pitty Theagaraya Chettiar, and sought his advice 
for the íoraation -of his miuistry. The result was a cabinet of three 
stannch non-brahmin Ministers, His Lordship’s decision in accepting 

63 
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the advice fcendered to him and tbe wiadom of the cboice hava 
more than justified themsalves for, while in other provincès whatever 
headway N. C. O, may hava mad8, the Council fully approved of 
stern measuras in our own provinoa infcended to put down N, C, 0 . 
and afcfcempfcs at paralysiug Government and to defy law and duly- 
consfcituted aufchority. Evety bye-electíon wbicb took placa sinca 
the formation of the Council has added to the strengtb of the non- 
hrahrains. While 6 bye-eleotions took placa, all the members 
returned were non-brahmiris, 4 of tbam* being in respeot of seafcs 
previ ou3ly beld by our brahmin brefchren. 

With tbe allurements of a prospective Swaraj Government 
under whiob there would be no tax to pay, with the connivance, if 
not active encouragement, of several ofíicials of all ranks from village 
offieera upwards who were mosfcly brahmins, who were mortified at 
tbe suceass of the non-brahmins at tbe elections, and their efforts to 
procure a more even distribution of official loaves and fisbes and 
ofncial pafcronage, tbere were indications of an organized effort to 
reíuse to pay tax or obey the law. Government eonooived mensures 
to daal effectively with sucb defiance of the law and weapons calcu- 
lated to deal with tbe aituation were forged at the Legislativo anvil 
with tbe whole-hearted support of tbe non-brahmin party against the 
untied protesta of our brahmin friends calliug themselves Moderates. 

Non-Brahmins and Public Services, 

As you are aware, in spifce of tbe large numbers of the non- 
brahmins in tbe Presidency, in spite of tbere being no deartb of 
qualrfied men amongst thera, hitberto a large proportion of tbe ap- 
pointments in tbe several depaitments of the public Services, high and 
low, were monopolised by members of one comraunity alorte bowever 
small their numerical strengtb or tax-paying qualification. Like tbe 
Gon-brahmins of our Presidency, tbe non-brahmins of your province 
and tbe non-brahmins of tbe neighbouring Native State of Mysore 
are in a simlar down-trodden condition. The existence of fchis «tate 
o* aflfoira was admitted by Government in a Government Ocder 
issued in Augusfc 1918 wbich opens with tbe words “ as tbere is at 
present a large preponderance of the brahmin community in tbe 
public Service, it is tbe desire of the Government of His Highnesa 
tbe Maharaja fchat all otber communities should be represented 
iherein.” Ifc was tberein stated tbat tbe Government deemed it 
necessary tben to raview tbe whole position from a comprehensive 
standpoint and enunciate a policy for future guidance. By the said 
Government order Government appointed a Committee representa- 
tive of all the principal communities to investigate and report 
on tbe quesfcion to enable Government to carry oufc their 
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intentions as aforesaid. Tbe Committee was presided over by Sir 
Leslie Miller, formerly puisne Judge of tbe Madras High Court, bufc 
wbo after refcirement from Britisb Service was appointed Chief 
Justice of Mysore. Thafc Committee made the necessary inquiry 
and submitfced ifcs repor t upon which Government passed orders in 
May 1921 . The Mysore Government èspressed it as its opinion 
that the proportion oí members of backward classes in aii head- 
quarters and District offices of all departments should ba gradually 
raised to 50 % of total strength (exclusive of ,those in inferior Services) 
within a space of 7 yeárs. They defined Backward Communities as 
including all coxnnmmties other than Brahmins who are not adequ- 
ately represented in the public Service. In order to secure the 
result intended by Government they made it a standing order that 
every agency authorised to mako appointments to the public Service 
should give preference to candidates of backward community in 
making initial appointment# so long as the applicants possessed the 
prescribed minimum qualifications, 

‘Tbe Committee in their report aíter setting oufc figures sfcatod 
tbat tbere was room íor a considerable diminution iu tbe representa- 
tion of tbe Brabmin community in the Public Services. 

‘ Who could say that the description given in fche Miller OommU 
fcfcee^ report is not true 1 It is as mucb true of Madras and Bomhay 
Presidencies as it is of the Mysore State. Following the recommenda- 
tions of the Miller Committee, resolutions were moved in cair 
Provincial Council recommending to Government the adoption of 
the instructions issued by the Mysore Government ; Government 
u/^pted the resolution with certain modifieafcions. 

‘The resolution as mcdified and accepted by Government reads 
as follows,—“This Couccil makes a recommendation ío the Govern¬ 
ment to the effeçfc that with a view to increasing the proportion of 
posta beld by non-brahmio communities the principies prescribed 
for the Revenue Department in Board ; s Standing Order No. 128 (2) 
ba at once extended to all departments of Government, and be made 
applicabla not only to the principal appointments but to posts of all 
grades, and that Governmenfcs should issue orders accordingly and 
insist on their being eníorced, and tbat to this end half yearly 
returus showing the progress made should be submitfced by the 
beads of such Office, and that such return should be made available 
to members of the Legíslative Comei].’’ In giving effecfc to this 
resolution governmenfc issued a G. O. on 16 - 9-21 calling for a return 
showing the number of men newly appointed in the permanent 
Service of Government during each half year classifyiug them under 
six main divisions, Numerous complaints were received from all 
paris of the Proyincs tbat takiog advautage of tb$ wre&siocs 
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“ nevtly and pcrmanent ’ occuring in the G. O,, many subfcorfuges were 
resorted to, to evade compliance with the spirifc of the order by 
heads of departraonts who are either Brahmins or under Brahmin 
influence. To render difficult the violation of the resolution accepted 
by Government furfcher resolutions were fcabled for the eubstifcution 
of refcurn showing not meraly appointments raado nowly to perma- 
nent posts bufc a return of all appointments, whether permanent, 
temporary or acting, whether tbe offioers appointed were appointed 
for fche first time or promoted from subordinate grades. This resola- 
tion was however not reached and the session terminated, but before 
the next term began Government issued a G. O. dated 15 bh August 
1922 recognising the existence of the dissatisfaction regarding the 
inadeqoate nature of tbe returns called for by the G. O. of 16 th 
September 1921 and recognising the necessity for the amplification 
of tbe return, that is, to show the progress made in tbe matter of the 
carrying out of the policy in the matter ot representation of the 
various communities in tbe public Service whicb is expressed in the 
BoarrTs Standing Order viz; that endeavours should always be made 
to divide the principal appointments in each distriet amongst 
severa! castes, and Government agreed that in order to give effect to 
this policy, otiher tbings being equal, the principies embodied in the 
Board'8 Standing Order should be given effect to, both at the time 
of initial recruitment and at every poínt at which men are promoted 
wholly hy selection and not by seniority. To secure satisfaotory 
Information as to the representation of fche various communities in 
tbe differenfc branehee of public Service, Government directed a return 
to be made out once a year showing the extent to which each of the 
six main sub-divmons of the communities is represented in each 
deparfcment. The refcurn will be confined to non-gazetted ofScors 
divided into two sections, one for oificors drawiug Rs, 100 and ovet 
and the otber for offlcsrs drawing from Rs. 35 to 100 . As regards 
ofhcers ih tho gazetted Services, Government accepted the suggestion 
contained in anofcher resolution moved in the Council to the effect 
that a column indicating the community to which each officer 
belonged should be added to tbe Quarkrly Civil List. 

Mt will thus be seen what struggles had to be made toget 
Government to recognisa the need for securing larger representation 
of Non-Brahmins in public service but the diffieulty stili lay in getting 
compliance with the order of Government, for heads of Depart-ments 
if they are not* Brahmins themselves are mucb under the influence 
of their Brahmin personal aseistanfca or head clerks, As the Miller 
Committee appointed by the Mysorc Government observed, it cannot 
be ignored that an ofBeer in the exerci se of the duty of making ap^ 
poiPtoenU mâ proiaotioa# fifcds it mmv to see tbe virtuefc oí bis 
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own eomrannity tban thos© of ofchers. Tbô remark applies with 
equal forco not merely to thoae who make the appointments bufe 
who give advice for makiug of the appointments and promdfcions. 


Resolutions. 

The Conference was continued for the next two days when reso- 
lutions were passed of vvhich the following are important:— 

(i) Asserting that]the Conference dissociated entirely with the 
non-co-operation movement as it was detrimentai to the : country's 
real interest, (2) recommending the use of hand õr mechine-madc 
swadeshi goods, (3) recognising the right of the depressed classes 
to admittance. to all public places on a footing of equality with 
other communities and requesting the Government to uphold 
their right, (4) urging on the Government the necessity of adequate 
representation of the depressed classes on all elective bodies and 
calling upon their class to capture as many such seats for themselves 
every where as possibJe, (5) offering their entire support to the 
Priests Emolument Bill now before the Councií of State, (o) The 
Conference recorded its most emphatic protest against the Bombay 
Primary Education Act*in so far as it left the introduction of com- 
pulsion to the t option of local bodies and made no statutory pro- 
vision for its introduction within a definhe peiiod. 

The Social Confev&iuc. 

■H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur presided over the Non- 
Brahmin Social Conference held in the same connection. Indicating 
the Jines on which social reform should progress, the Maharaja 
said : “Al castes and creeds should be given opportunity of rising 
higher and higher, recognising the defect of the past culture and 
adapting it to the present age." 

The Khatri-Jagadguru who was appointed at the instance of 
the late Maharaja of Kolhapur and who officiated at the installation 
of the present Maharaja was given seats of honour at these con- 
ferences and was taken out in procession through the streets of 
Satara and given ceremonial homage by the Non-Brahmins, 
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